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CHAPTER    I 

DRIVER   BY   NECESSITY 

REAKERS  ahead,"  cried  the  driver 
of  the  coach  and  four,  as  the  bul- 
locky  made  the  lash  of  his  green  hide  whip 
echo  through  the  forest,  and  the  four  dashing 
horses  were  brought  to  a  standstill  just  in 
time  to  avert  a  collision.  Gordon  Stirling 
had  travelled  by  the  early  train  from 
Melbourne  to  the  terminus,  and  at  the  time 
of  this,  his  change  of  sphere  from  city  to 
back  blocks,  Australia  was  in  a  state  of 
commotion  in  consequence  of  the  Boer 
War,  which  was  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Contingents  were  being  formed  and  great 
preparations  were  being  made  for  their 
embarkation.  Volunteers  in  their  uniform 
mingled  with  the  crowds  on  the  various 
stations  waiting  for  the  "  up  "  trains.  And 
the  passengers  seemed  to  have  but  one 
topic,  "  The  Boer  War." 

The  coach  had  covered  several  miles  of 
its  journey,  and  Stirling,  being  seated  inside, 
had  fallen  into  a  reverie  so  deep  that  he 
had  become  unconscious  of  travelling  in  a 
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coach.  He  was  brought  out  of  it  with  such 
abruptness  that  for  a  few  moments  it  was 
a  dream  to  him,  and  in  that  dream  he  had 
reached  the  seat  of  the  South  African  War, 
for  he  had  scarcely  recovered  himself  when 
he  heard  the  man  with  the  bullock  team 
vociferously  cry,  "  Gee,  Kruger ;  stand  up 
there,  Stein,  Kronjie  you  ;  come  up,  Botha," 
etc.  The  team  showed  some  disposition 
to  pull.  This  increased  the  driver's  excite- 
ment, as  he  bawled  out,  "  Kruger,  Botha, 
Kronjie,  Stein." 

The  coach  had  just  descended  a  little 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  narrow  dry  creek 
was  spanned  by  a  rough  bridge,  on  which 
stood  the  wagon,  loaded  with  goods  which 
were  to  replenish  the  stock  at  the  Black 
Creek  store,  but  looked  more  like  being 
deposited  in  the  creek  bed. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  Ned  ?  "  asked  the 
coachy. 

"  Trouble  ?  "  answered  Ned.  "  I've  bin 
'ere  an  hour  or  more  and  expected  every 
minute  to  see  the  'ole  darned  box  and  dice 
goin'  over  the  side  of  the  bridge." 

Rising  immediately  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bridge  was  a  steep  sandy  pinch,  so 
close  was  it  to  the  bridge  that  the  wagon 
did  not  get  clear  before  the  leading  bullocks 
had  started  the  ascent.  The  team  had 
dragged  its  weary  way  through  the  mud 
since  early  in  the  day  and  now  showed  a 
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distinct    disinclination    to    exert    itself    any 
further. 

The  leading  bullocks  had  swerved  off, 
pulling  the  polers  and  the  fore  carriage  of 
the  wagon  on  to  the  bridge  railing,  and  were 
in  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  the 
creek.  When  the  bullocky  got  on  the  off 
side  the  team  swerved  to  the  left ;  when  he 
went  to  the  driving  side,  they  would  turn 
off  again.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  load 
of  stores  was  to  be  saved  from  destruction 
and  the  road  cleared  for  traffic  one  of  the 
coach  passengers  must  take  the  position  as 
off-side  driver. 

The  two  fat,  self-indulgent  tourists  on  the 
box  seat,  who  apparently  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  exertion,  evidently  did  not  feel 
under  any  obligation  to  work  and  so  re- 
mained on  the  box  leisurely  puffing  at  their 
cigars.  To  obviate  further  delay,  Stirling 
jumped  out  of  the  coach  and  equipped  him- 
self with  a  stout  stick  for  the  duties  of  off- 
side driver.  "  That's  right,  mister,  get  some- 
thing or  other  and  shake  'em  up  from  the 
other  side,"  said  the  driver.  Stirling  was 
stepping  into  position  with  exceeding  brisk- 
ness when  the  only  lady  passenger,  anxious 
for  his  safety  but  not  being  acquainted 
with  working  oxen  and  their  habits,  ex- 
claimed, "  Mind  they  don't  rush  you,  sir," 
at  which  the  two  fat  men  indulged  in  a  good 
hearty  laugh. 
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The  team  was  straightened  up,  and  with 
a  driver  on  both  sides,  the  wagon  was 
shifted  from  its  dangerous  position.  Their 
troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  ended,  for 
when  Bullocky  Ned  brought  a  few  vehement 
lashes  down  on  the  leaders,  the  beasts 
swung  off  with  such  suddenness  that  in 
spite  of  all  Stirling's  efforts,  they  threatened 
to  trample  him  down.  For  a  few  moments 
he  was  acting  purely  on  the  defensive  and 
applied  his  weapon,  swinging  it  right  and 
left.  When  they  got  them  in  order  again 
the  bullocks  changed  their  tactics  to  that 
of  passive  resistance  and  took  to  lying  down. 
Kronjie  on  the  near  side  was  the  first  to 
suggest  *  this,  but  a  few  encouraging  taps 
on  the  norn  brought  him  to  his  feet  again. 
Then  Botha  on  the  off  side  went  down. 
Stirling  awaited  the  General's  order,  which 
was  a  flank  attack.  As  a  few  pokes  on  that 
particular  part  of  his  anatomy  failed  to 
impress  him,  the  order  was  to  attack  from 
the  front  with  "  hit  him  on  the  horn," 
which  brought  no  response  to  that  applica- 
tion. The  third  and  last  order  was  a  rear 
attack.  "  Twist  his  tail,"  said  Bullocky 
Ned.  This  is  a  painful  but  effective  method 
they  have  of  making  a  beast  rise  or  go  for- 
ward. Taking  the  tail  at  the  end  with 
a  firm  grasp  and  with  half  a  twist,  they  put 
a  kink  in  it  that  causes  the  passive  resister 
to  emit  a  distressing  bellow  and  brings  him 
to  his  feet  at  once. 
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This  was  a  novel  experience  to  Stirling. 
When  the  flank  attack  had  taken  no  effect, 
and  following  that,  the  attack  on  the  front 
had  failed  too,  he  was  ordered  to  change 
position  and  attack  the  rear.  He  was 
puzzled  to  know  in  which  way  he  was  to 
move  until  he  gained  some  practical  know- 
ledge from  Ned  by  a  manoeuvre  on  the 
driving  side.  As  he  ran  his  eye  along  the 
team,  he  noticed  that  some  of  the  tails  had 
not  survived  the  twisting  process.  The 
poor  old  poler  had  lost  his  and  vigorously 
wagged  the  remaining  stump,  by  which 
he  vainly  laboured  to  reach  a  swarm  of 
flies  that  was  preying  on  a  fresh  whip  wound 
like  ants  on  a  jam  tin.  It  was  against 
Stirling's  feelings  to  inflict  torture  upon  the 
creature  lying  in  front  of  him,  but  driver 
by  necessity,  he  commenced  a  rear  attack. 
Taking  the  tail  in  both  hands  he  held  it 
out  awkwardly  and  twisted  it  like  a  bachelor 
wringing  his  socks.  This  attack  was  carried 
without  opposition.  Just  as  the  animal 
rose  the  beast  in  front  advanced  a  step ;  in 
doing  so  he  trod  on  a  fallen  limb,  which 
produced  a  crackling  sound.  The  lady, 
standing  at  a  safe  distance,  witnessed  this 
operation,  and  seeing  Stirling  holding  the 
tail,  and  hearing  the  crack,  exclaimed : 
"  Good  heavens,  did  you  crack  his  tail  ?  " 
which  brought  renewed  laughter  from  the 
coach,  even  the  stolid  coachmen  joining  in. 
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After  about  half  an  hour's  manoeuvring 
the  team  had  hauled  its  load  over  the  hill, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  coach  to 
proceed  on  its  journey. 

At  first  the  way  lay  through  open  country, 
where  settlement  had  been  going  on  for 
many  years  and  where  the  axe  and  slasher 
of  the  settler  had  been  making  way  for  the 
daylight  in  the  once  almost  impenetrable 
forest.  But  when  once  the  track  leaves 
the  river,  or  front,  as  it  is  called,  and  leads 
back  into  the  hills,  the  forest  loses  its  con- 
quered appearance.  It  dominates  every- 
thing. It  is  forest  everywhere.  It  lines 
up  along  the  sides  of  the  road;  it  clusters 
in  upon  the  little  farms  and  shuts  them  off 
from  each  other  and  from  the  outside  world. 
As  Stirling  passed  through  this  moonlit 
forest  on  this,  to  him,  eventful  night,  the 
lamplight  gleamed  through  the  small  blind- 
less  windows  and  the  smoke  curled  from 
the  wooden  chimneys  of  the  bush  homes, 
built  of  palings  or  slabs  hewn  from  the 
forest  timber,  and  looking  so  small  and 
lonely. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
coach  arrived  at  the  Black  Creek  Post 
Office.  Immediately  the  coach  came  to  a 
standstill,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man 
who  inquired  after  Stirling,  to  which  he 
replied : 

"  Here  I  am." 
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"  A   welcome   to  Black  Creek,"   he    said. 

"  So  say  all  of  us,"  came  the  chorus  from 
the  company  of  men  standing  by. 

The  first  speaker  was  Harry  Grant  the 
school  teacher,  who  may  be  briefly  described 
as  affable  and  cultured,  a  typical  Australian, 
tall  and  well-proportioned,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  fair  moustache  and  side 
whiskers. 

"  Mr.  Stirling,  our  newly  appointed  mis- 
sionary," said  Harry  Grant  to  the  men, 
who  drew  their  warm  hands  from  their 
trousers'  pockets,  or  from  under  their  belts, 
and  gave  Stirling's  cold  one  the  bushman's 
grip. 


CHAPTER    II 

BLACK    CREEK 

IN  the  earlier  days,  before  the  white  man 
invaded  these  lands,  when  the  black 
tribes  traversed  its  shores  and  roamed 
through  its  bush  in  happy  possession,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  particular  part  had  its 
headquarters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Broad 
River,  as  they  afterwards  came  to  name  it 
—in  English,  an  interpretation  of  its  original 
name.  When  their  fishing  industries  were 
impeded  by  rough  weather,  cold  and  hunger 
would  drive  them  inland  for  food  and 
shelter,  and  they  would  break  camp  and 
the  whole  tribe  would  wend  its  way  up  the 
Broad  River  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
The  river,  backed  up  by  the  sea  waters  for 
six  miles,  formed  a  deep  and  silent  stream. 
Then  the  hills  closed  in  upon  its  banks  and 
it  became  narrower  and  shallower  until  its 
precipitous  banks  closed  in  to  its  water's 
edge  and  threatened  to  block  its  onward 
course.  The  narrow  stream  then  in  little 
rapids  tumbled  over  its  rocky  bed,  necessi- 
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tating  the  pedestrian  leaving  the  river  and 
turning  to  the  hills  as  the  only  means  of 
further  advance.  Two  miles  further  brought 
him  to  Black  Creek,  which  wended  its  way 
through  a  plateau.  The  instinct  of  the 
black  fellow  led  him  to  choose  this  as  his 
winter  resort  and  his  favourite  hunting 
ground,  as  it  afforded  both  food  and  shelter. 
Hence  the  name  Black  Creek.  The  forest 
still  bears  marks  of  their  primitive  but 
ingenious  operations.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing evidences  of  their  skill  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  iron-bark  tree  from  which  they  have 
procured  material  for  their  spears.  There 
stand  trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  hacked 
on  one  side  for  a  few  inches,  then  a  slab 
of  timber,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  as 
much  as  a  strong  man  could  lift,  is  sprung 
out  from  the  main  trunk,  the  lower  end 
projecting  a  foot  or  more  from  the  tree. 
Having  removed  the  sap,  a  piece  is  taken 
from  that  portion  between  the  sap  and  the 
heart,  an  achievement,  one  would  con- 
sider, beyond  the  skill  of  the  white  man, 
if  his  effort  were  limited  to  the  blackman's 
tools. 

Another  evidence  of  the  aboriginal's  skill 
and  agility  is  still  visible  on  the  big  straight 
gum  tree,  which  he  has  climbed  in  search 
of  the  opossum,  and  on  which  he  has  cut 
steps  deep  enough  to  grip  with  his  foot  or 
the  ball  of  his  big  toe,  and  so  niche  after 
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niche  is  cut  with  his  primitive  hatchet  until 
his  ascent  brings  him  to  the  opossum's 
lofty  .retreat. 

Another  mark  of  the  natives'  travels  is 
sometimes  discovered  in  the  unearthing  of 
a  stone  hatchet  from  the  forest  debris. 

It  was  when  Stirling  moved  among  these 
places  and  thought  of  their  once  wild  scenes 
of  life  and  habitation,  and  conversed  with 
those  pioneers  who  related  stories  of  tribal 
quarrels  and  their  exciting  hunts,  that  he 
was  reminded  that  these  were  scenes  and 
events  of  not  a  distant  past,  and  he  mar- 
velled at  the  rapid  and  amazing  trans- 
formation that  had  taken  place. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  he  had  come 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  bush  missionary. 

The  township  had  one  street,  each  allot- 
ment running  back  five  chains,  where  its 
boundary  touched  the  wall  of  forest  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  buildings  consisted  of  a  State  school, 
police  station,  store  and  post  office,  the 
Cherry  Tree  Inn,  a  butcher's  shop,  and  a 
smithy,  with  a  residence  attached  to  each 
of  these  places,  a  Public  Hall,  a  Methodist 
Church,  and  about  a  dozen  private  houses, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  scattered 
about  the  bush. 

Besides  the  Coast  Settlement  there  was 
another  settlement  connected  with  Black 
Creek  Mission  Station.  Lying  twenty  miles 
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farther  inland,  among  the  mountains,  was 
Prince  Billy,  the  locality  taking  its  name 
from  the  gold  mine.  The  inhabitants  de- 
pended upon  Black  Creek  supplies  for  food 
and  clothing,  and  these  had  to  be  carried 
round  over  mountainous  tracks  by  pack 
horses. 

A  contract  in  connexion  with  the  post 
office  was  to  carry  the  mail  to  and  from 
Prince  Billy  once  a  week.  The  Black  Creek 
mail  arrived  from  Melbourne  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  the  Prince 
Billy  mail  went  on  on  Monday  and  re- 
turned on  Tuesday.  All  the  goods  had  to 
be  brought  overland — a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
This  work  being  done  by  bullocks,  the 
slowness  and  the  irregularity  of  this  pro- 
cess often  caused  great  inconvenience  to 
business  arrangements.  But  life  in  the  back 
blocks  soon  accustoms  one  to  inconveniences, 
which  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  had  just  been  in  my  new  home  two 
months  when  Stirling  arrived,  and  very 
fittingly  he  came  with  the  spring,  which 
produced  beauty  all  around  and  gave  an 
additional  charm  to  a  life  which  had  already 
become  so  deeply  and  so  thrillingly  inter- 
esting to  me. 

The  water  that  had  been  lying  in  the 
deep  ruts  on  the  bush  tracks  all  the  win- 
ter was  being  absorbed.  With  their  rich 
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and  various  tints  wild-flowers,  spreading 
beauty  through  the  forest,  were  to  be 
seen  in  abundance,  the  red  and  white  heath 
being  a  dominating  member  of  the  floral 
family,  but  it  seemed  to  bow  its  little 
head  in  submission  to  the  wattles  and 
mimosa,  stalwart  neighbours  which  were 
at  their  best  and  filling  the  forest  with  a 
yellow  glow,  and  all  combining  to  make 
"  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose."  The 
time  for  the  mating  and  the  singing  of  the 
birds  had  come  and  all  was  life  and  joy. 

From  the  spring  gales  which  sweep  the 
city  streets,  raising  clouds  of  dust  which 
makes  fair  game  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  from  the  heavy,  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
and  odours  from  the  various  factories,  Stir- 
ling had  come  to  all  these  scenes  which  were 
full  of  new  delights. 


CHAPTER    III 

BULLAS   DISCHARGES   HIS   MAGAZINE 

BOB  BULLAS  carried  on  a  rough  butcher- 
ing business.  He  had  no  shop.  His 
slaughter-house  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
allotment  on  which  he  lived.  He  would  bring 
the  beef  in  quarters  to  his  house  and  hang 
it  in  a  blackwood  tree  which  spread  its 
branches  in  profusion  close  to  the  house. 
The  customers,  who  generally  called  for 
their  meat  with  a  sugar  bag  rolled  under 
their  arm,  had  to  take  their  cut  from  what- 
ever was  to  hand.  It  did  not  matter  much, 
for  his  meat  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  and 
of  so  little  flavour  that  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  the  difference  between  neck  broth 
and  ox-tail  soup. 

The  meat  diet  was  very  irregular,  as 
Bullas  followed  other  occupations,  such  as 
bullock  driving  and  a  bit  of  bush  cattle 
dealing,  and  only  killed  a  beast  when  he 
happened  to  "  pick  one  up,"  or  felt  the 
keen  pangs  of  meat  hunger  himself.  During 
the  winter  months,  some  indulged  in  a  bit 
of  "  prime  "  from  outside,  which  they  got  up 
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by  the  coach,  but  this  was  impossible  in 
the  hot  weather,  so  that  they  were  glad 
to  make  the  best  of  the  locally  slain  old 
cows  and  worn-out  workers. 

Bullas  was  one  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acters in  the  neighbourhood — a  rough  and 
ready  fellow  with  a  sense  of  humour  gleam- 
ing in  his  little,  dark,  deepset  eyes.  He 
was  what  might  be  termed  a  big  little  man, 
past  middle  age.  He  wore  a  straggly  half 
grey  beard,  and  his  strength  and  agility 
for  his  age  were  surprising.  Bob  was  a 
decent  fellow  when  in  his  home  or  at  other 
peaceful  intervals  when  there  was  nothing 
to  arouse  the  old  Adam.  But  when  the 
dog  in  the  rounding  up  took  the  wrong 
direction,  or  the  bullocks  in  the  team  were 
contrary  in  the  yoking,  or  a  fat  in  the 
slaughter-house  did  not  die  as  well  as  he 
expected,  or  worse  still,  a  creature  of  human 
kind  attempted  to  abuse  him,  he  would 
boil  over  and  show  such  a  wild  and  uncon- 
trollable nature,  and  throw  out  expletives 
of  such  quality  and  quantity,  that  you 
would  regard  him  as  fit  for  anything. 

His  wife  was  one  of  the  kindest-natured 
women  in  the  town.  She  simply  slaved 
her  life  away  for  her  family  and  neighbours. 
She  was  at  the  beck  and  call,  by  day  and 
by  night,  of  all  in  trouble,  always  putting 
herself  last,  and  she  toiled  with  a  devotion 
that  never  flagged  and  never  sought  reward. 
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It  was  only  a  month  before  the  missionary 
arrived  that  Bullas  called  at  my  shop  for 
a  quarter  of  coarse  salt,  with  which  to  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  a  well-scored  working 
bullock,  whose  life  of  toil  had  ceased  and 
was  now  to  be  salted  with  a  saltness  that 
would  not  lose  its  savour. 

"  Say,  guv'nor,"  said  he — a  nickname 
Bullas  gave  to  me — "what  do ; you  think 
about  gitten  another  parson  to  the  Creek  ? 
I've  bin  thinkin'  now  that  you's  are  'ere, 
we  might  manage  it.  You  know  the  bloke 
as  was  'ere  before  you  said  he  didn't  believe 
in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  wasn't  no  'elp  to 
the  church.  But  I've  bin  thinkin'  as  you're 
sendin'  your  boy  to  the  Sunday  school 
and  by  w'at  my  missus  told  me  of  w'at 
your  missus  wus  sayin'  that  you'd  be  likely 
people  to  'elp  to  get  the  business  goin' 
agen.  No  business  will  go  without  a  man 
to  run  it." 

I  -  must  confess  that  I  had  never  taken 
any  part  or  any  particular  interest  in  church 
work,  although  I  had  strictly  put  in  my 
Sunday  school  course.  In  the  city  I  was 
but  a  unit  in  a  mass,  but  at  Black  Creek 
my  position  led  the  people  to  regard  me 
as  one  who  was  expected  to  take  the  lead 
in  any  effort  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
place,  so  that  such  a  suggestion  coming 
from  a  man  of  Bullas's  type,  I  felt  that  the 
least  I  could  do  was  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
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"Well,"    I   said,    "I   don't   belong   to   the 
church." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  was  his  ready  response, 
"  but  still  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
women  an'  children." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  don't  dispute  you  there,  and 
perhaps  it  wouldn't  do  the  men  any  harm, 
but  I  only  just  remarked  by  the  way  that 
I  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  not  that  I 
am  opposed  to  your  suggestion,  in  truth  I 
am  with  you  and  will  do  my  part  in  helping 
it  along  ;  you  can  rely  on  my  patronage. 
"  Now  Harry  Grant,  the  State  school 
teacher,  is  the  man  to  approach  on  this 
matter.  He  belongs'  to  the  church  and  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  workings.  You 
see  him  about  it." 

Bob  then  shouldered  his  salt  with  a 
"  Right  you  are,  gov'nor ;  you're  good  enough. 
Good  day." 

An  hour  later  Harry  Grant  came  in  and 
broached  the  same  subject.  I  remarked, 
"  Oh,  you  have  seen  Bullas  this  afternoon." 

"  Bullas,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  about  ?  ' 

14  About  the  church  business,"  I  answered. 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  Bullas  nor  spoken 
to  him  on  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  con- 
scious that  I  have  mentioned  it  to  any  one, 
although  it  has  been  on  my  mind  continually 
for  the  past  month,"  said  Grant. 

*  Well,  that's  a  remarkable  coincidence," 
I   returned.     Bullas    was    here   to-day    and 
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talked  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  only 
regard  him  as  an  enthusiastic  churchman." 

Grant  laughed  good-naturedly  and  said : 
"  Poor  old  Bullas  !  I  wish  he  were.  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  him  yet  to  indicate  such  a 
change." 

"  Well,  you  have  his  support  anyway," 
I  said,  "  and  that's  not  to  be  sneezed  at, 
and  I'd  let  him  fire  away  if  I  were  you  : 
everybody  knows  him,  and  as  long  as  he 
is  not  regarded  as  a  member,  his  passion- 
ate outbursts  won't  do  the  church  any 
harm." 

Grant  stated  that  he  would  call  a  public 
meeting  and  asked  me  if  I  would  attend,  to 
which  I  assented,  feeling  that  it  was  only  a 
business  courtesy  to  support  those  that 
patronized  me. 

On  the  appointed  evening  I  lit  my  cigar 
and  strolled  to  the  church  to  find  one  solitary 
man  there — Bullas,  sitting  on  a  stump  near 
the  door  smoking  his  pipe.  As  I  approached 
he  guessed  the  person  by  the  cigar,  as  I 
was  the  only  man  in  the  town,  except  the 
publican,  that  indulged  in  this  luxury. 
4  Night,  gov'nor  !  ': 

"  Good  night,  Bullas  !  "  I  said,  knowing 
the  voice. 

4  No  one  else  turned  up  yet  ?  " 

''  No,  it  looks  like  a  blue  duck,  but  the 
missus'll  be  'ere  directly." 

The   next   to   arrive   was  Grant,  who  lit 
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the  lamps  and  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
and  by  8.30  all  had  arrived.  There  were 
Harry  Grant,  Maggie  McLaine,  old  Jack 
Petersen,  Bullas  and  his  wife,  and  myself. 
We  were  ready  for  a  start.  How  little  that 
meeting  knew  what  that  start  meant,  and 
I  less  than  any  others  present.  We  sang 
a  hymn,  and  Grant  prayed.  He  then  gave 
a  review  of  the  church  from  the  beginning. 
'  Three  years  ago  this  month,"  he  said, 
"  a  missionary  was  sent  to  us  and  after  six 
months'  trial  he  was  withdrawn.  After  the 
lapse  of  another  six  months  another  man 
was  sent  for  the  summer,  during  which  time 
the  church  was  built.  The  congregation, 
which  had  never  been  strong,  dwindled 
away,  and  no  missionary  being  sent  last  sum- 
mer on  account  of  a  shortness  of  men  and 
funds,  the  church  closed.  I  have  kept  the 
Sunday  school  going,"  he  continued,  "  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Miss  Maggie  McLaine. 
All  that  remained  now  as  a  church  is  Miss 
McLaine,  Brother  John  Petersen  (who  was 
the  first  steward  appointed),  Mrs.  Bullas, 
my  wife  and  myself.  The  whole  district 
from  the  coast  to  Prince  Billy  is  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  neglect.  To  keep  a  single  man 
here  we  should  pay  him  one  hundred  pounds 
per  year,  at  least,  and  feed  his  horse.  If 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  will  grant 
us  forty  pounds,  I  believe  we  can  raise  the 
balance,  when  the  work  is  established  in 
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the  district,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  applying 
for  a  man  at  once." 

Maggie  McLaine's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  as  he  spoke  these  last  words ;  her  face 
beamed  with  satisfaction,  for  he  had  struck 
a  harmonious  note  in  her  soul. 

The  chairman  called  for  discussion  on  the 
matter.  There  was  a  pause.  I  rose  and 
stated  in  a  few  words  that  I  was  present  to 
show  that  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  and  would  do  my  share  on  the 
financial  side. 

Bullas  was  the  next  speaker.  Throwing 
a  comprehensive  glance  over  the  meeting, 
he  commenced  by  saying,  "  Well,  I  agree 
with  the  boss  (nodding  his  head  towards 
the  chairman),  that  we  are  in  need  of  a 
parson.  What  would  be  the  good  of  the 
schoolroom  over  the  road  without  a  teacher  ? 
Or  the  jug  (the  lock-up)  next  door  without  a 
bobby  ?  Or  a  team  of  bullocks  without  a 
bullocky  ?  "  Warming  up — "  And  what's 
the  good  of  a  church  without  a  bally  parson  ? 
I  should  think  there  were  plenty  of  'em 
down  there  w'ere  the  gov'nor  comes  from," 
glancing  at  me,  "  and  I  think  if  they  only 
knowed  of  the  job,  some  one  would  take  it 
on  quick  enough,  as  by  w'at  I've  seen  of  it 
'pears  to  me  parsonin'  ain't  too  bad  a  game. 
I  would  like  to  further  state  that  I  consider 
we  are  greatly  inconvenienced  at  times  : 
for  instance,  there's  that  gel  of  mine  w'at 
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Ted  Jiggins  has  been  hangin'  up  to  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  wants  to  git  spliced 
in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time,  and  we'll  either 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  payin'  to  drag 
a  parson  over  the  coach  journey,  in  addition 
to  the  fee,  or  send  them  to  town  to  be  fixed 
up,  an'  be  done  out  of  the  spree.  Then 
there's  the  christenin' ;  since  the  last  cove 
left  'ere  there's  a  youngster  in  nearly  every 
'ouse  waitin'  to  be  christened,  and  'ow 
are  they  to  be  christened  without  a  chris- 
tener  ?  An'  then  there's  another  point,  even 
more  serious  than  that.  You  know  the 
boss  'ere  (referring  to  Grant,  the  chairman) 
always  'as  to  perform  at  the  grave,  an'  it 
sometimes  means  neglectin'  the  school,  an' 
we  are  glad  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  don't  come  very  often.  There's  old  Daddy 
Trollope  goin'  about  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave  an'  it's  only  a  matter  of  a  week  or 
two  w'en  the  other  with  what  it  carries  will 
follow,  an'  if  he  doesn't  arrange  to  die  so 
that  we  can  bury  him  on  a  Saturday  or  a 
Sunday,  it  will  mean  another  break  in  the 
school  work.  An'  before  I  sit  down  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  tell  them  in  Mel- 
bourne to  be  sure  an'  not  to  send  us  one  of 
them  wishy-washy,  white-livered  variety  who 
is  never  'appy  unless  he  is  making  himself 
and  others  miserable ;  they  won't  do  no 
good  'ere.  We  don't  want  no  artificial  make- 
up, but  a  real  man.  It  doesn't  matter  much 
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whether  'e  can  preach  or  not,  so  long  as 
'e  is  a  man,  an'  I  reckon  we  coves  in  the 
bush  knows  a  man  w'en  we  sees  one.  'E 
ought  to  bring  a  doctor's  certificate  with 
'im  certifyin'  that  'e  is  not  deaf  or  dumb 
w'en  in  the  open  air.  The  last  bloke  we 
'ad,  w'en  'e  met  a  feller  on  the  track,  would 
only  give  a  quiet  nod,  as  if  'e  didn't  'ear 
any  salute  an'  couldn't  reply  if  'e  did.  But 
when  indoor  'e  was  all  right ;  w'en  'e  announced 
a  social  concert  or  appealed  for  an  extra 
collection  'e  could  talk  an'  smile  too.  We 
want  a  man  that's  better  on  the  track 
than  'e  is  in  the  pulpit,  an'  w'en  we  find 
'im  we'll  stick  to  'im  like  men.  Yes,  stick 
to  'im  like  burrs  to  a  rabbit,"  he  repeated 
more  emphatically. 

These  expressions  coming  from  Bullas 
in  his  own  rough  and  original  style,  crude 
and  comical  as  they  were,  were  not  without 
value,  for  they  meant  a  good  deal.  Bullas 
represented  a  large  class  of  men  with  whom 
the  missionary  would  come  in  contact  if 
he  was  going  to  do  his  work  thoroughly. 

I  was  glad  that  my  few  formal  remarks 
had  been  made  before  Bullas's  address,  which 
was  delivered  with  such  earnestness  and 
in  characteristic  style.  But  before  Jack 
the  steward  had  got  through  his  speech  I 
felt  knocked  all  of  a  heap.  Jack  was  a 
man  of  about  sixty  years,  and  failing  in 
health.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  wiry  looking, 
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gruff  in  voice  and  manner  generally,  but  his 
unattractive  manner  was  forgotten  when 
Jack  was  thoroughly  known.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  lived  on  a  little  selection  a 
mile  from  the  town,  had  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  church,  and  had  stood 
to  his  guns  since  the  first  shot  had  been 
fired.  Jack  commenced  his  speech  by 
saying : 

"  Well,  I  ain't  much  at  speechifying,  as 
you  know.  You  have  all  spoken  in  favour 
of  our  getting  another  leader,  and  you  know 
that  I  am  always  with  anything  that  will 
help  on  the  church.  But  I  don't  feel  that 
you  can  count  much  on  me.  I'm  not  as 
good  as  I  used  to  be;  I'm  feeling  lately  that 
I  will  soon  have  to  drop  out  of  the  team 
and  follow  behind.  Yes,  you  are  right  (he 
continued),  we  want  a  minister  and  one  of 
the  sort  that  Bullas  has  suggested.  The 
Devil's  having  all  his  own  way  from  the 
coast  to  Prince  Billy,  and  the  longer  he 
has  it  the  tougher  will  be  the  job  when  he 
is  attacked.  I  believe  the  man,  and  the 
right  man,  is  coming,  for  although  I  have 
not  mentioned  this  business  to  any  one,  I 
have  prayed  about  it  every  day  for  two 
months,  and  when  I  got  a  note  from  the 
chairman  notifying  me  of  this  meeting,  I 
said  to  myself,  '  There's  my  prayers  being 
answered.'  I  took  off  my  hat  and  thanked 
God." 
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The  last  sentence  came  out  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  and  in  rather  feeble  accents, 
for  there  was  a  quiver  in  his  face  and  a 
tremor  in  his  voice. 

During  the  pause  that  followed  I  thought 
of  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  a  week 
before,  when  Bullas  and  Grant  independently 
called  on  me,  without  either  knowing  of 
the  other's  act,  and  I  wondered  if  Jack's 
prayers  had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

With  this  gaunt  figure,  choked  with  his 
emotions,  standing  before  me,  the  reverent 
stillness  of  the  meeting,  Bullas's  wife 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  Maggie 
McLaine  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  Grant  sitting 
at  the  table  in  serious  meditation,  a  pro- 
found impression  was  made  upon  me.  I 
felt  ashamed  of  my  meanness  in  attending 
such  a  meeting  in  the  spirit  of  mere  patron- 
age. Jack  said  no  more,  and  Grant,  feeling 
it  was  a  time  for  prayer,  said,  "  Let  us 
pray."  They  all  knelt  except  Bullas  and 
myself.  We  sat  with  bowed  heads.  With' 
apparent  obliviousness  of  the  presence  of 
any  other,  they  in  turn  prayed  for  a  man 
to  be  sent  who  would  reach  the  hearts  of 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  bene- 
diction was  pronounced.  The  formal  reso- 
lution was  forgotten,  but  what  did  that 
matter  ?  Those  prayers  were  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  recorded  in  heaven. 
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An  application  was  made  for  a  missionary 
and  a  subsidy  of  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
which  was  granted.  Hence  Stirling's  ulti- 
mate arrival. 


CHAPTER    IV 

STIRLING   FINDS    HIS    RANGE 

BULLAS  remarked  as  he  passed  early 
in  the  day  :  "  The  women  are  losin' 
their  'eads  over  the  new  parson  on  first 
sight,  but  you  can't  judge  a  spud  by  the 
skin."  The  proverbial  "  You  can't  judge 
a  book  by  its  cover "  does  not  always 
apply.  There  are  all  kinds  of  books  between 
all  kinds  of  covers,  and  even  in  judging  a 
book  by  the  cover  one's  judgment  is  as  apt 
to  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  good  story  as  to 
a  poor  one. 

When  Gordon  Stirling  was  introduced 
to  me,  I  took  his  measure  generally  at  a 
glance  and  was  as  favourably  impressed  as 
others,  and  I  was  never  disappointed  in 
my  judgment. 

There  is  something  in  every  man  that 
one  does  not  see  at  first.  Some  men  are 
of  such  an  opaque  disposition  that  that 
something  is  never  seen ;  others  are  so 
transparent  that  you  are  in  their  company 
for  a  short  time  only  when  you  throw  off 
the  mask  of  suspicion  and  find  yourself 
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chatting  in  as  homely  and  confidential 
manner  as  if  you  had  known  them  all 
your  life.  Their  artless,  sincere,  undis- 
guised nature  leads  you  to  feel  that  there 
is  little  left  in  them  to  be  seen  and  under- 
stood. 

Such  was  Gordon  Stirling.  Straight  as 
a  column  he  stood  five  feet  nine  and  a  half 
inches.  He  had  no  spare  flesh  about  him; 
his  weight  of  eleven  and  a  half  stone  was 
made  up  of  bone  and  muscle.  He  had 
long,  dark,  wavy  hair.  His  dark  com- 
plexion, with  features  clean-cut  and  strong, 
was  lit  with  a  pair  of  eyes  of  lustrous  brown. 
The  lines  of  his  mouth  told  of  self-control, 
and  his  square-cut  chin  indicated  a  will  of 
iron. 

His  clean-shaved  face  was  decidedly 
humorous  and  attractive.  His  manner  was 
easy  and  unassuming.  There  was  a  mel- 
lowness in  his  strong  voice.  In  short,  one 
would  judge  him  to  be  a  man  with  a  hard 
head  and  a  tender  heart,  which  he  ever 
proved  to  be. 

He  wore  a  serge  sac  suit,  with  perfect 
fit  and  make,  a  dark  blue  tie  and  a  dark 
felt  hat.  In  appearance  he  resembled  some 
of  our  fine-looking  young  constables  who 
pace  the  block  in  Melbourne  when  in  private 
clothes,  and  therefore  a  man  who  was  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
bush  life. 
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After  being  initiated  into  his  new  home, 
which  was  at  the  store,  he  set  to  work 
arranging  his  books  and  photos  in  his 
little  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  which  was 
detached  from  the  main  buildings. 

Another  character  whose  performances 
form  an  interesting  part  of  this  story  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  this  prophet's  chamber. 
He  spoke  not,  except  with  his  light  brown 
eyes,  with  which  he  smiled  a  welcome  to 
the  stranger.  Stirling  seeing  him  said, 
"  Hallo,  what's  his  name  ?  J:  "  Doctor," 
he  was  told,  and  "  Doctor,"  a  large,  curly 
brown  retriever,  standing  with  one  paw 
on  the  doorstep,  raised  the  other  to  Stirling, 
which  he  took  and  shook,  at  the  same 
time  stroking  his  head  with  the  other 
hand  and  said,  "  Well,  Doctor,  we  are 
friends,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  my 
faithful  companion  sometimes  on  my  long 
and  lonely  rounds,  and  rendering  me  service, 
if  it's  only  in  having  some  one  to  talk  to." 
Doctor  signified  his  approval  by  a  whine 
and  a  vigorous  wag  of  his  tail. 

A  notice  was  tacked  on  the  board  under 
the  store  verandah,  announcing  a  service 
at  7  p.m.  on  Sunday  next :  the  first  of 
such  for  a  long  time.  By  the  week  end 
the  missionary  had  been  in  every  house 
in  the  township,  and  all  had  promised  to 
attend.  On  the  Sunday  evening  the  office 
bearers  dropped  into  their  places.  Jack 
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Peterson  the  steward  saw  to  the  lighting, 
and  stood  at  the  inner  door  to  welcome 
the  people  as  they  came  and  to  hand  them 
a  hymn  book.  Miss  McLaine  took  her 
place  at  the  organ,  and  Harry  Grant  helped 
in  the  selection  of  the  hymns  and  tunes. 
The  preacher  quietly  entered  at  the  back 
door,  stepped  into  the  pulpit  and  bowed 
his  head  in  prayer. 

In  a  quiet,  homely  voice  he  announced 
the  opening  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft 
for  me."  The  singing  of  the  first  verse 
brought  in  the  balance  of  the  congregation, 
which  numbered  close  on  forty  and  was 
considered  quite  large.  The  prayer  was 
a  soul-stirring  one,  and  to  many  present, 
who  had  not  heard  a  prayer  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  like  a  penetrating  rain  after  a 
long  drought.  The  minister  commenced 
in  a  low  tone  and  it  was  the  voice  of  one 
addressing  the  All  Supreme,  so  that  the 
most  inadvertent  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  they  were  not  only  in  God's  House  but 
in  His  Gracious  Presence.  While  there  was 
a  reverent  humility  in  the  preacher's  voice 
and  words,  there  was  a  holy  boldness  in 
his  approach  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  quite 
the  opposite  to  that  crouching  solemnity 
which  is  so  common  in  the  prayers  of  some 
ministers.  His  reading  was  from  Isaiah 
sixth  chapter,  first  to  eighth  verse.  In 
reading  he  excelled.  His  clear  voice  and 
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impressive  manner  combined  to  make  his 
readings  an  attractive  and  powerful  portion 
of  the  service.  He  took  his  text  from 
Isaiah  sixth  chapter.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  he  spoke  of  the  seraphim  that 
flew  to  Isaiah  with  a  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar  and  touched  the  Prophet's  lips 
and  purged  his  sin,  and  of  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  calling,  and  the  Prophet's  response, 
"  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me."  He  ex- 
plained that  the  seraphim  are  the  blessed 
attendants  on  the  Lord  on  his  Throne. 
One  of  these  was  sent  as  God's  messenger 
to  Isaiah  to  deliver  him  from  his  sin  and 
so  fitting  him  for  God's  service  and  then  to 
call  him  to  it. 

"  I  am  here  to-day,"  the  preacher  con- 
tinued, "  not  by  following  any  fleshly  desire 
or  worldly  ambition  of  my  own,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  God.  I  have  not 
yet  received  church  ordination,  but  God 
has  touched  not  only  my  lips  but  my  heart 
also  with  the  fire  of  His  Spirit,  and  hath 
saved,  ordained  and  called  me  to  minister 
to  you.  Seraphim  also  represent  ministers 
on  earth,  humble  and  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  men.  As  the  seraphim  serve  God 
before  the  Throne,  I  want  to  serve  Him  in 
love  and  humility  in  ministering  to  you. 
As  God's  messenger  to  you  I  will  endeavour 
to  serve  by  my  preaching,  my  teaching, 
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my  prayers,  and  as  the  great  apostle  to 
serve  with  my  hands.  I  am  here  to  be  at 
your  service  in  anything  for  your  good,  as 
a  man  among  men.  I  trust  that  as  God's 
messenger  by  the  wings  of  his  Spirit  I  shall 
not  only  wing  my  way  into  every  home  in 
the  Black  Creek  district,  but,  irrespective 
of  class  or  creed,  I  shall  wing  my  way  into 
the  heart  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
for  their  good." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  Bullas 
looked  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  some  wild  cattle  hunt,  in  which  he  had 
requisitioned  the  services  of  the  missionary, 
who  had  just  promised  to  help  in  anything. 
Harry  Grant  had  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
preacher  with  a  look  of  satisfaction.  Maggie 
McLaine's  eyes  and  thoughts  were  turned 
reflectively  towards  the  corner  where  she 
usually  gathered  her  little  class  of  the 
younger  boys  and  girls.  Her  thoughts  then 
wandered  round  to  some  of  the  bush  homes 
which  had  never  seen  a  minister,  and  of 
the  children  of  those  homes  who  had  never 
met  in  Sunday  school.  The  preacher's 
statement  that  he  desired  to  win  the  heart 
of  every  child  in  the  district  had  filled 
her  soul  with  joy,  and  she  could  already 
see  the  number  of  her  class  doubled  sitting 
in  the  church  corner.  Old  Jack  the  steward 
sat  on  the  end  of  the  pew  near  the  door. 
His  head  was  bowed,  his  elbows  on  his 
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knees  with  his  face  in  his  hands  in  a  pensive 
mood,  thinking  it  might  not  be  long  before 
he  would  be  winging  his  way  to  join  the 
angelic  band. 

As  soon  as  the  service  closed,  Stirling 
was  at  the  door  to  shake  hands  with  the 
people.  The  good  effect  of  the  service  was 
still  obvious  as  they  retired,  and  the  preacher 
retained  the  power  that  he  had  in  the 
pulpit  as  he  spoke  a  word  of  good  night. 
Grant  thanked  him  for  the  splendid  service 
he  gave.  He  replied,  "  Thank  God  for 
that ;  it  does  me  good  to  hear  it.  The  greatest 
devil  I  have  to  fight  is  fancied  failure.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  words,"  he  said, 
"  they  nerve  me  for  the  work  before  me." 

Grant  turned  and  said  to  a  little  group 
standing  near,  "  I  have  little  sympathy 
with,  and  less  respect  for,  the  thought  of 
those  who,  while  appreciating  the  minis- 
terial effort  of  a  good  man,  shrink  from 
expressing  their  appreciation,  for  fear  they 
might  spoil  him  with  self-conceit.  Many 
a  successful  preacher  has  been  driven  from 
his  congregation  in  his  despairing  self- 
consciousness  of  being  a  failure,  because 
he  had  never  received  an  expression  of 
gratitude  even  from  those  who,  having  an 
inward  sense  of  spiritual  blessing,  yet  never 
made  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  bene- 
fits received. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  "SERAPHIM"  WINGS  HIS  WAY 

THE  following  week  the  missionary  visited 
the  Gillespies,  Bullocky  Ned's  wife  and 
family.  He  walked,  for  he  had  not"  yet 
procured  a  horse.  Their  house  was  a  two- 
roomed  bush  cottage,  with  a  small  lean-to 
at  the  back,  with  slab  walls  and  bark  roof. 
The  selection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cleared  acres  around  the  house,  was  in  its 
natural  state,  the  green  forest  forming  a 
dense  wall  all  round.  There  was  a  small 
vegetable  garden  on  the  creek  not  far 
from  the  house,  and  from  this  creek  they 
got  their  supply  of  water.  The  day  was 
warm  and  all  was  still.  As  Stirling  ap- 
proached he  could  see  no  sign  of  life, 
except  a  big  black  sow  stretched  across 
the  entrance  to  the  back  door,  which  was 
closed.  The  perpendicular  slabs  forming 
the  kitchen  wall  had  shrunk  and  left  cracks 
wide  enough  for  some  half-grown  chickens 
to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
and  scratch  about  on  the  ground  floor, 
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The  missionary  approached  and  gave  the 
member  of  the  swine  family  a  friendly 
scratch  with  his  boot,  which  brought  a  lazy 
grunt  expressive  of  pleasure.  In  answer 
to  his  knock  there  appeared  a  sensible- 
looking  little  girl,  ragged  but  clean,  about 
five  years  of  age,  who  first  drove  away 
the  pig  and  then  listened  to  the  stranger. 

"  Well,  my  girl,"  Stirling  commenced, 
stroking  her  head  and  running  his  hand 
down  her  well-kept  auburn  hair,  "I'm  the 
new  minister  and  I  have  called  to  see  you 
and  mother.  I  hear  that  she  is  ill  and  I 
believe  alone." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  girl,  "  there's  me 
and  Eddie  and  baby." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  mean  that  father 
is  away  and  there  is  no  man  or  woman 
about  to  help  mother,  only  a  little  woman 
like  you." 

The  girl  then  informed  her  mother  of  the 
visitor  with  a  few  commendatory  remarks 
and  then  returned  to  ask  him  in.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  mother  appeared  with  a 
baby  of  three  months  in  her  arms,  and  a 
boy  three  years  old  partly  hiding  behind 
her.  The  woman  and  the  home  had  the 
appearance  of  poverty,  but  they  bespoke 
of  a  clean  and  industrious  housewife.  This 
little  courteous  woman  looked  weak  and 
ill. 

4  You  are  welcome,"  she  said,  addressing 
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the  minister.  "  I  have  just  been  lying 
down ;  I'm  not  well  of  late,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you,  although  it's  not  much  of  a  place  to 
ask  a  gentleman  into.  We  have  two  other 
rooms  only  and  we  have  to  use  them  as 
bedrooms." 

"  It's  good  enough  for  me. 

"  Courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named,' 

said  Stirling,  quoting  Milton. 

"  You  are  the  first  minister  that  has 
been  in  this  house,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie. 
"  One  of  the  young  men  that  was  stationed 
at  the  Creek  called  one  day ;  he  seemed  very 
young  for  the  position,  and  when  I  spoke 
to  him  at  the  door  he  was  very  shy  and 
embarrassed.  I  invited  him  to  enter  and 
take  a  seat,  but  he  refused.  He  said  he  had 
just  called  to  let  me  know  there  was  service 
held  at  the  Creek  now,  and  would  pass 
on." 

Stirling  then  called  the  girl  to  him  and 
asked  her  name.  "  Lily,"  he  was  told. 
"  That's  a  nice  name ;  I  like  it  because 
Jesus  spoke  about  lilies  when  he  was  on 
earth,  and  you  are  one  of  His  little  lilies, 
and  He  would  have  me  love  you  and  care 
for  you  for  Him,  And  that's  Eddie,"  look- 


"Lily  Ifd  the  Missionary  to  the  shed. 
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ing  at  the  little  chap  still  hiding  behind 
his  mother.  "Come  along,  Eddie,  and 
make  friends ;  you're  going  to  be  one 
of  my  little  boys."  And  Eddie  ventured 
out  from"  his  retreat,  by  little  slow  steps, 
till  he  got  half-way,  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that  the  visitor 
was  quite  safe,  he  gave  a  run  and  jumped 
into  his  arms.  So  simple,  so  tender  and 
yet  so  manly  was  Stirling's  manner  with 
the  children,  that  the  heart  of  this  mother 
instinctively  turned  to  him  and  felt  that 
in  her  loneliness  and  weakness  she  had 
found  a  friend  and  brother. 

A  kerosene  tin  full  of  decayed  refuse 
from  the  garden  hung  in  the  open  fireplace 
and  boiled  over  into  the  fire,  causing  an 
unpleasant  odour  to  fill  the  room  and 
the  old  sow  to  hang  round  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Lily,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  rising 
to  her  feet,  "  hold  baby,  I  forgot  about  the 
pig-feed." 

Stirling  rose  simultaneously  and  said, 
4  No,  I'm  stronger  than  you,  let  me  do  it," 
and  knowing  what  was  wanted,  he  lifted 
the  tin  off  the  fire,  before  his  offer  could 
be  declined,  and  carried  it  out.  Mrs.  Gille- 
spie  followed  beseeching  him  to  leave  it 
to  her.  "  You  will  soil  your  hands  and 
clothes,"  she  said,  but  her  entreaties  were 
in  vain.  Lily  led  the  missionary  to  the 
shed,  the  sow  following  close  on  his  heels, 
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where  he  strained  the  feed  and  mixed  the 
pollard  through  it  ready  to  be  used  later. 
Looking  round  he  saw  that  there  were 
only  logs  on  the  wood  heap,  so  he  threw 
off  his  coat  and  swung  the  axe  like  a  trained 
bushman  and  knocked  up  a  heap  of  handy 
wood.  He  then  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
with  Eddie  on  his  back  and  Lily  hanging 
on  his  arm.  Mrs.  Gillespie,  who  seemingly 
felt  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  hinder  the 
new  minister  from  lowering  his  dignity 
in  doing  such  things,  thought  she  would 
make  some  little  award  with  a  cup  of  tea 
and  new  scones  and  butter,  which  were 
spread  on  a  liberally  patched  but  spotless 
cloth. 

The  minister  then  read  a  few  verses  from 
his  pocket  Testament  and  gave  a  brief 
explanation,  his  words  being  eagerly  received 
by  the  little  mother  and  listened  to  by  Lily. 
He  then  asked  if  he  should  pray.  Mrs. 
Gillespie  was  about  to  offer  him  a  towel  to 
kneel  on,  but  he  was  on  his  knees  before 
the  offer  could  be  made.  In  his  prayer 
he  mentioned  father,  mother  and  children, 
and  prayed  with  such  fervency  that  Mrs. 
Gillespie  was  made  to  feel  that  salvation 
had  come  to  her  house.  Stirling  promised 
to  call  again  some  evening  when  her  husband 
would  be  home,  and  she  attempted  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  his  kind  con- 
sideration for  them. 
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Mrs.  Bullas,  hearing  that  Mrs.  Gillespie 
was  sick,  rode  down  with  a  few  pounds  of 
gravy  beef  and  to  do  anything  that  might 
want  doing.  She  did  the  washing  and 
other  things,  and  while  taking  a  cup  of  tea 
she  said,  "  We  have  a  new  minister  now. 
He  is  so  nice ;  I  must  ask  him  to  come  and 
see  you." 

"  He  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Gillespie,  "  and 
I  never  thought  that  ministers  were  like 
him.  He  fed  the  pig,  chopped  the  wood, 
played  with  the  children,  and  read  and 
prayed." 

Mrs.  Bullas  rehearsed  this  story  to  Bullas 
as  soon  as  she  got  home.  Bullas  conveyed 
it  to  Grant  without  delay. 

"  By  dad,"  said  he,  "  the  parson's  as 
good  as  'e  looks  if  'e  ain't  better  ;  'e's  a 
bonzer,  'e's  every  inch  of  a — what  do  you 
call  them  things  'e  was  speakin'  about 
Sunday  night  ?  " 

"  Angel,"  he  suggested. 

"  No,  not  angels,  the  angel's  mate." 

"  Oh,  the  seraphim,"   he  answered. 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  Well,  'e's  the  two  ends 
an'  middle  of  a  seraphim,  an'  you  won't 
find  'em  better  in  'eaven,  if  they  'ave  got 
wings." 

Bullas  did  not  know  that  seraphim  was  the 
plural  of  seraph,  but  his  application  seemed 
correct  as  it  looked  as  if  Stirling  was  going  to 
be  a  host  in  himself.  And  Bullas,  who  was 
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the  author  of  several  names  which  many 
of  the  bushmen  bore,  always  spoke  of 
Stirling  as  "  The  Seraphim  "  after  his  visit 
to  the  Gillespies,  and  the  name  caught  on, 


CHAPTER    VI 

"  LOVE'S    WINDING   WAYS  " 

HAROLD  GOODWIN  was  the  rifle 
club's  champion  and  was  a  general 
favourite  with  the  community,  and  his 
popularity  had  now  greatly  increased,  for 
he  had  volunteered  for  the  war.  Arrange- 
ments for  a  farewell  demonstration  were 
in  process.  These  were  in  the  hands  of 
Bob  Bullas,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  sport 
and  captain  of  the  rifle  club.  He  boasted 
that  he  was  a  crack  shot  when  he  struck 
good  form,  but  the  light  was  so  often  contrary 
to  his  liking,  or  there  was  something  wrong 
with  his  spectacles,  that  he  seldom  did  any 
good  shooting.  A  person  deeply  affected 
in  consequence  of  Harold  Goodwin's  early 
departure  was  Maggie  McLaine.  Harold 
and  Maggie  had  been  closely  acquainted 
since  childhood,  and  their  regard  for  each 
other  had  strengthened  with  the  years, 
and  their  friendship  had  ripened  into  some- 
thing stronger.  Maggie  was  the  State  school 
teacher's  assistant  and  sewing  mistress,  and 
lived  with  her  people  on  a  farm  two  miles 
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out  of  the  township.  She  was  the  best  all- 
round  girl  in  that  part,  and  was  regarded 
with  great  respect  and  admiration.  As  the 
time  of  Harold's  departure  drew  near,  he 
felt  that  he  must  ask  her  to  be  his  wife 
and  get  her  definite  "  yes."  But  while 
Maggie  loved  Harold  more  than  any  other 
man  she  knew,  she  had  never  entertained 
the  thought  of  marriage  with  him.  Harold 
was  called  to  the  nearest  province  town  for 
drill  and  a  parade,  when  he  would  don  his 
uniform  for  the  first  time.  He  was  ambi- 
tious that  Maggie  should  see  him  as  a 
soldier.  He  pictured  the  parade,  the  crowded 
streets,  and  the  cheering,  and  felt  that  his 
joy  would  be  just  perfect  if  Maggie  were 
there.  Maggie  seldom  went  farther  from 
home  than  the  coast,  so  that  when  Harold 
asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  drill 
she  readily  agreed  and  they  rode  away 
together  on  horseback. 

As  Harold  and  Maggie  paced  the  street 
on  the  evening  following  their  arrival  Maggie 
felt  proud  of  her  soldier  friend.  And  her 
admiration  was  increased  as  she  witnessed 
the  parade  on  the  following  day.  As  Harold 
rode  past  her,  sitting  erect  on  his  fine  bay 
horse,  she  thought  how  manly  and  noble 
he  looked,  and  she  was  fairly  captivated 
by  his  appearance,  as  she  had  always  been 
by  his  ways. 

On  their  return  journey  they  felt  wrapped 
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up  in  each  other,  and  with  the  thought  that 
they  must  be  soon  separated  by  many  miles 
of  ocean,  which  had  never  occurred  before, 
their  love  increased. 

They  had  turned  on  to  the  river  track  by 
dark.  High  over  them  the  deep  blue  night 
sky,  with  its  star  jewels,  stretched  like 
the  roof  of  a  great  cathedral'.  It  was  but 
eight  miles  to  Maggie's  home,  and  Harold 
had  decided  that  sometime  during  that 
ride  he  would  ask  her  to  give  him  a  pledge 
of  her  love.  Consequently  there  were  times 
when  they  rode  along  in  silence  and  Harold's 
heart  thumped  against  his  ribs,  the  silence 
being  broken  only  by  the  sweet  note  of 
the  bell  bird  or  the  doleful  call  of  the  mopoke. 
The  full  moon  rose  from  its  ocean  bed  behind 
them,  and  as  it  climbed  the  steeps  of  heaven 
it  shone  with  such  a  radiant  glory  that  all 
the  stars  were  paled  before  her. 

Riding  close  at  Maggie's  side  Harold  felt 
that  they  were  the  supreme  moments  of 
his  life,  yet  not  a  word  of  love  could  he 
speak.  They  had  actually  reached  her 
home  before  he  took  her  hands  in  his  and 
said  with  a  wavering  voice : 

"  Maggie,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that  you 
love  me,  and  that  you  are  mine,  and  that 
if  I  am  spared  to  return  from  the  war  you 
will  marry  me."  Maggie  had  not  anticipated 
this  and  quietly  answered,  "  I  don't  know." 

But   he   could   not   have   chosen   a   more 
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favourable  time  for  his  question,  for  there 
had  been  no  other  time  in  Maggie's  life 
when  she  would  have  favourably  entertained 
it.  He  who  loved  her  had  been  magnified 
in  her  eyes  while  on  parade,  and  the  effects 
were  still  upon  her. 

"Will  you  not  give  me  your  definite 
*  yes  '  ?  "  asked  Harold,  drawing  her  closer 
to  him. 

Maggie's  power  to  control  herself  seemed 
to  depart  in  some  mysterious  manner. 

"  Harold,"  she  replied  simply,  "  do  you 
think  I  am  good  enough  to  be  the  wife  of 
one  so  manly,  brave,  and  good  ?  If  you 
do,  I  am  willing." 

They  stood  looking  into  each  other's  eyes 
for  a  few  moments,  then  Harold's  left  arm 
embraced  his  love  and  their  lips  met,  and 
although  it  was  not  their  first  kiss,  they 
felt  a  bounding  in  their  pulses  they  had 
not  experienced  before — a  thrill  that  would 
have  melted  their  hearts  into  one. 

The  send-off  to  Harold  Goodwin  was  a 
spirited  affair.  Black  Creek  was  aglow 
with  excitement.  The  first  soldier  they  had 
seen  was  one  of  their  own  boys.  The 
members  of  the  rifle  club  were  arranged 
on  the  platform  and  Bob  Bullas  was  in 
the  chair.  He  excelled  himself  that  day. 
Neyer  before  had  he  been  known  to  put  so 
many  sensible  sentences  together  at  one 
time.  Seriousness  was  an  almost  untrace- 
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able  feature  of  character  in  him,  and  even 
on  this  occasion  it  was  as  difficult  to  find 
as  clover  would  be  on  a  seashore,  there 
being  more  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the 
pathetic.  There  was,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  common  sense  in  his  remarks,  but  his 
speech  was  with  humorous  expressions  that 
created  hilarity,  which  would  suggest  that 
the  hero  was  going  to  be  married  instead  of 
venturing  upon  the  perils  of  war. 

Harold  occupied  a  seat  on  one  side  of 
Bullas  and  Stirling  on  the  other.  The 
missionary,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks, 
spoke  of  Harold's  good  qualities,  and  his 
stirring  patriotic  speech  made  the  already 
simmering  emotions  of  the  crowd  bubble 
over. 

Maggie  McLaine  sat  in  the  audience. 
Her  feelings  were  like  those  of  a  schoolgirl 
who  had  joined  the  class  with  a  despairing 
self-consciousness  of  her  incapacity  for  the 
lessons  set  before  her,  but  with  twitching 
nerves  and  trembling  hand  was  doing  her 
best,  while  those  around  her  were  hilari- 
ously playing  at  noughts  and  crosses. 

Some  of  Bullas's  remarks,  being  suggestive 
in  the  direction  of  a  certain  young  lady, 
turned  her  countenance  to  something  be- 
tween a  rose  and  a  pink.  More  than  once 
Harold  and  Maggie  caught  themselves  star- 
ing at  each  other.  Her  cheeks  would  turn 
from  pink  to  white  as  she  thought  of  him 


sundering  the  many  ties  so  dear  to  him  since 
childhood  with  all  their  civility,  purity  and 
freedom,  to  venture  upon  so  strenuous  a 
task. 

But  Harold  had  no  courage  to  spare  by 
which  he  could  afford  to  allow  his  senti- 
ments to  run  in  such  a  channel. 

Another  pair  of  eyes  were  frequently 
turned  instinctively  towards  Maggie  in  that 
meeting.  It  had  been  the  gossip  that 
Stirling  and  Maggie  would  make  a  splendid 
match,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  two  in  their 
church  work  suggested  to  some  that  "  it 
was  sure  to  come  " — consequently  the  news 
of  Harold  and  Maggie's  engagement  caused 
some  surprise.  One  of  Maggie's  Sunday 
school  girls  had  "let  out"  the  gossip  to  her. 

Maggie  had  given  her  class  a  lesson  on 
love,  and  then  asked,  "  ^Vhat  is  love  ?  ':  No 
answer.  "  And  I  have  just  told  you  what 
is  meant  by  love  and  not  one  of  you  can 
remember  ;  now,  just  think." 

One  little  girl's  hand  went  up.  i;  Please, 
Miss  McLaine,  I  heard  my  mother  say  the 
other  day  that  she  believed  the  new  minister 
and  my  teacher  are  in  love." 

But  to  return  to  the  patriotic  demon- 
stration after  this  digression. 

On  the  platform  we  see  two  sets  of  eyes 
concentrated  on  the  same  object  and  two 
minds  satisfied  that  she  is  the  best  girl 
living.  Although  Stirling's  emotion  reached 
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a  far  less  developed  stage  than  Harold's. 
But  while  Maggie  did  not  see  that  Stirling 
loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved  a  woman 
before,  she  was  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  two  admirers  and  wondered  if  she  had 
really  done  right  in  giving  Harold  her 
definite  promise. 

Such  a  demonstration  as  this  was  calcu- 
lated to  test  to  the  uttermost  the  nerves 
of  a  young  man  like  Harold.  His  sensitive 
nature  would  have  willingly  averted  the 
whole  affair.  As  he  rose  to  respond  to 
all  the  kind  words  that  had  been  spoken, 
the  crowd  cheered  vigorously  and  waved 
hats  and  handkerchiefs.  As  Harold  faced 
his  audience  it  was  some  time  before  he  got 
his  speech.  He  then  just  managed  to 
articulate  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and  was 
about  to  sit  down  when  he  found  himself 
elevated  to  the  shoulders  of  two  riflemen 
and  borne  down  the  hall  and  back  and 
round  the  platform.  Thus  terminated  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  patriotic  demon- 
strations ever  held  in  Black  Creek. 

Harold  left  that  week  on  his  fine  horse 
that  was  to  accompany  him  to  a  distant  and 
unfriendly  country  and  into  the  unknown 
future,  the  only  creature  which  was  associated 
with  his  home  and  surroundings ;  a  pro- 
cession on  horseback  accompanied  him  to 
the  coast.  A  young  lady  rode  on  either 
side — on  his  left  his  sister  Louise,  on  his 
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right  Maggie  McLaine.  Then  followed 
twenty  riflemen  two  deep,  in  their  khaki 
uniform  and  carrying  their  rifles.  The 
final  farewell  took  place  at  the  Coast  Post 
Office,  where  a  brief  meeting  was  held,  and 
after  many  handshakes  and  expressions 
of  good  wishes,  the  soldier  remounted  to 
resume  his  journey,  and  as  he  rode  away 
the  twenty  riflemen  made  their  rifles  speak 
out  volley  after  volley.  Two  who  had 
not  yet  spoken  their  final  words  were  riding 
closely  by  his  side.  A  scene  emblematical 
of  guardian  angels.  They  had  approached 
near  to  the  turn  in  the  road  where  they 
would  be  lost  to  the  riflemen's  view.  The 
scene  of  the  parting  with  sister  and  lover 
was  to  these  bushmen  too  sacred  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  musketry  and  every  man  brought 
his  rifle  to  his  side.  Harold  gave  Louise 
a  farewell  embrace  and  then  left  her  stand- 
ing alone  with  her  horse.  He  then  walked 
on  a  few  paces  with  Maggie's  hand  in  his — 
the  horses  following  behind.  They  stood 
just  at  the  turn  in  the  road.  They  were 
solemn  and  precious  moments,  and  there 
their  last  words  were  spoken  and  from 
there  Maggie  watched  her  soldier  lover 
disappearing  in  the  distance  till  he  faded 
away  from  her  tearful  sight. 

Harold  joined  the  contingent  and  em- 
barked at  Port  Melbourne  in  due  course. 
Black  Creek  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life 
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once  more.  As  the  wind  blowing  from 
one  quarter  fans  the  ocean  into  a  tranquil 
calm,  but  blowing  from  the  opposite  quarter 
tosses  it  into  restless  heaps,  so  love  that 
soothes,  charms  and  captivates  to-day, 
irritates  and  agitates  to-morrow.  Those 
who  had  watched  the  lovers  walk  hand  in 
hand  to  the  turn  of  the  road  could  never 
have  guessed  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  Maggie  during  the  few  weeks  that 
followed.  The  captivating  power  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her  on  the  day  of  the 
parade,  and  for  the  first  time  had  annihilated 
every  thought  and  feeling  that  would  stand 
between  Harold  and  herself,  had  left  her. 
She  was  again  in  her  former  frame  of  mind, 
and  her  love  for  Harold  was  only  as  it  had 
always  been.  She  was  worried  and  dis- 
tressed and  looked  ill  at  times,  many  con- 
cluding that  this  was  caused  by  Harold's 
absence,  but  while  it  may  have  been  partly 
that,  it  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  rash 
promise  she  had  made  him  while  under  a 
captivating  spell,  when  she  felt  that  she 
had  no  strength  or  will  to  refuse. 

Harold  landed  safely  at  Durban,  and 
Maggie  received  her  first  love  letter  from 
him,  written  at  that  port  before  going  to 
the  front.  He  expressed  himself  as  eager 
to  get  there.  All  too  soon  had  the  lust  of 
war  surged  in  his  veins — he  with  others 
panted  for  the  fray.  He  was  in  good  health 
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and  high  spirits.  It  was  newsy,  closing  with 
burning  words  of  endearment  and  love  : 
for,  wrote  he,  "  This  is  my  first  letter  to 
you,  Maggie,  but  who  can  know  but  what 
it  may  be  the  last !  "  As  Maggie  read  that 
letter  she  felt  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  gloom. 
She  did  love  Harold ;  she  felt  that  no  heart 
could  give  him  a  warmer  welcome  home 
than  hers,  but  deeply  regretted  the  promise 
she  had  made  to  marry  him  upon  his  return. 
And  as  she  read  again  Harold's  words  of 
love  to  her,  she  felt  the  more  troubled  and 
asked,  "  Oh,  what  is  love  ?  Poet,  explain. 
Philosopher,  define.  Oh,  tell  me !  Oh, 
tell  me  what  is  love,  that  I  might  love  and 
love  aright !  Oh,  if  I  have  made  a  mistake, 
I  will  bear  the  fruits  of  it  secretly  sealed 
in  my  heart  and  be  true  to  my  promise." 


CHAPTER    VII 

A   BUSH   CHRISTMAS 

THE  store  verandah  was  the  platform 
on  which  were  discussed  all  current 
topics.  The  men  collected  three  nights 
a  week  for  their  mails  and  newspapers, 
which  would  be  opened  and  run  through 
by  the  light  of  the  shop  window.  There 
would  be  warm  and  general  discussions 
ranging  from  the  price  of  bear  and  wallaby 
skins  to  the  Federal  Capital  site.  The 
average  bushman  carries  with  him  a  fair 
store  of  knowledge.  While  his  isolation 
has  many  disadvantages,  it  gives  him  more 
time  to  read  and  to  think.  What  he  reads 
he  reads  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully,  and 
he  is  as  capable  of  discussing  what  he 
reads  as  intelligently  as  the  town  man  of 
his  rank,  while  in  shrewdness,  wit,  and 
sense  of  humour  he  excels,  and  the  towny 
who  goes  to  the  back  blocks  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  going  to  brush  up 
against  a  set  of  "  greenies  "  blunders  most 
disastrously.  The  average  bush  selector 
is  a  "  white  "  man;  his  friendliness, practical 
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sympathy  and  self-denial  equals  if  not  sur- 
passes that  found  elsewhere.  They  acquire 
these  virtues  to  a  great  extent  through  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  Their 
isolated  life  makes  them  dependent  upon 
each  other. 

Christmas  was  drawing  near  and  was  the 
general  talk,  especially  with  the  children. 
The  shop  window  under  the  former  manage- 
ment had  never  been  an  attraction,  with 
tins  of  jam  and  treacle  rolled  on  one  side, 
a  few  pairs  of  dungaree  trousers  and  blue 
galatea  shirts  on  the  other,  and  in  the  centre 
a  tin  of  biscuits  and  a  few  jars  of  lollies  all 
covered  with  dust  and  dead  flies,  so  that 
after  my  city  experience  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  excelling  my  predecessor  in  the  window 
arrangements.  When  the  time  came  my 
window  created  quite  a  sensation,  so  that 
for  the  first  week  the  children  gathered 
before  it,  only  going  home  to  eat  and  sleep. 

It  was  a  busy  time  with  me,  and  my  team 
had  to  do  a  double  trip  weekly  to  Prince 
Billy.  The  auriferous  land  there  produced 
but  little  vegetation,  there  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  a  wallaby  fat ;  certainly  not  enough 
for  a  Christmas  goose,  although  numerous 
goats  and  pigs  strayed  about  the  settle- 
ment, their  subsistence  being  aided  by  a 
little  domestic  feeding.  I  had  orders  for  a 
goose  or  geese  at  nearly  every  house.  I 
collected  quite  a  large  flock  from  the  settle- 
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ment  along  the  river  and  packed  the  greater 
number  of  them  in  boxes  to  Prince  Billy. 
The  arrangement  for  distribution  was  that 
the  purchasers  were  to  call  at  my  camp 
and  take  delivery  of  their  goose  or  geese 
according  to  their  order,  as  I  agreed  to  run 
the  whole  flock  into  a  yard  and  they  could 
take  their  pick  all  at  the  same  price.  That 
selfishness  which  is  characteristic  of  human 
nature  was  not  lacking  at  Prince  Billy 
when  it  came  to  choosing  the  Christmas 
goose.  Naturally  on  the  evening  of  my 
expected  arrival  each  home  had  a  repre- 
sentative picketed  to  give  the  first  warning 
of  the  goose-vendor's  appearance.  Every 
household  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  for 
fear  a  cull  would  be  left  them.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  mother  was  appointed  to 
choose  the  goose;  some  were  followed  by 
their  husbands,  and  in  every  instance  all 
the  children.  I  had  just  got  the  boxes  off 
the  horses  when  the  crowd  began  to  gather, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  freed  these  imprisoned 
creatures  you  would  have  thought  by  the 
number,  variety,  and  excitement  of  those 
around  that  it  was  a  circus  I  was  running 
instead  of  a  goose  market.  All  purchasers 
were  present  with  many  assistants,  and  it 
took  all  the  sternness  I  could  command  to 
keep  them  back  till  all  the  geese  were  freed. 
When  they  saw  the  last  one  out  they  did 
not  wait  for  instructions,  but  made  a  general 
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rush  among  the  flock,  like  so  many  boys 
and  girls  scrambling  for  lollies  at  a  picnic. 
This  moonlight  raid  scattered  the  flock  in  all 
directions  to  the  limits  of  the  yard. 

The  swearing  of  some  of  the  men  when 
they  threw  themselves  upon  a  bird  to  find 
that  they  held  only  a  few  tail  feathers  as 
a  result,  the  women  dashing  promiscu- 
ously among  them,  some  crying  distress- 
ingly in  their  efforts  to  make  Paddy  or 
Katie,  Susie  or  Bobbie  come  and  hold  a 
goose  while  they  made  a  second  choice ; 
the  excited  dogs  running  round  the  outside 
of  the  fence,  yelping  vociferously  ;  all  this 
mingling  with  the  screeching  of  the  out- 
raged feathered  creatures,  and  the  scared 
babies  in  the  arms  of  the  elder  children, 
and  the  stampeding  into  the  scrub  of  my 
tired  horses  that  had  toiled  all  day  in  carry- 
ing the  luxury  to  the  Prince  Billians,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  excitement  in  comparison 
to  which  the  running  of  the  Melbourne 
Cup  would  fade  into  insignificance.  The 
uproar  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  all  were  served,  which  did  not  depend 
so  much  upon  their  judgment  of  gooseflesh  as 
upon  their  agility,  and  all  went  home  appa- 
rently satisfied.  Christmas  fell  at  the  week 
end.  The  holiday  attractions  in  this  bush 
centre  were  the  publican's  sports  on  Boxing 
Day  and  an  amateur  circus  on  New  Year's 
night.  A  rough  announcement  of  the 
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latter  was  posted  about  on  trees,  which  was 
as  follows  : — 


A  GREAT  CHRISTMAS  TREAT 
Given  by 

THE  LOCAL  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

In  the  yard  adjoining  the  Red  Lion  Hotel 

ON  NEW  YEAR'S  NIGHT. 

The  great  Australian  Gladiator  will  appear  for  the  first 

time. 

A  Great  Contest  between  Man  and  Beast,  etc. 

The  following  week  was  a  holiday,  so 
that  by  the  time  I  returned  to  this  out- 
landish extremity  of  my  round  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  basin,  walled  in  by  mountain 
heights,  and  having  a  little  world  to  them- 
selves, would  have  about  come  to  the  end 
of  their  eating  and  drinking  and  drunken 
revelry. 

Billy  Penglase  was  a  country  lout,  the 
son  of  a  widow,  who  kept  several  boarders, 
miners  by  occupation.  Billy  frequently 
came  to  my  camp  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
evening.  He  would  smoke  and  spit  and 
poke  the  fire  and  give  me  detailed  accounts 
of  all  that  happened  and  sometimes  a  little 
more.  I  often  used  to  wish  him  at  home, 
but  his  mother  was  my  best  customer,  so  that 
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he  used  to  come  as  a  matter  of  business 
with  the  order  for  my  next  trip.  Billy  had 
been  talking  a  great  deal  about  the  coming 
circus.  He  was  to  act  the  part  of  the 
Gladiator,  so  that  I  expected  to  hear  a 
sensational  account  of  this  phenomenal  per- 
formance on  my  next  trip.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  return  Billy  came  in  in  good 
time  as  I  expected.  He  hardly  knew  where 
to  start,  and  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe  which 
was  choked  and  would  not  draw  for  want 
of  cleaning.  He  eased  the  well-stuffed 
bowl  with  his  knife  which  made  no  improve- 
ment and  then  after  breaking  a  few  straws 
off  my  broom  and  working  them  through  the 
stem  he  got  it  going,  and  between  his  puffs 
got  going  himself. 

"  By  golly  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  wait  till 
Mrs.  Sayers  sees  yer.  She  sez  she'll  'ave 
the  liver  out  of  yer,  an'  if  there  ain't  no 
more  fat  on  it  as  was  on  the  goose,  yer 
won't  feel  the  loss  of  it.  She  sez  she  wanted 
the  goose  fer  this  'ere  Christmas,  not  fer 
next.  It  was  as  poor  as  Lazarus,  an'  she 
thought  she'd  keep  it  fer  New  Year's  Day 
and  fatten  it  up  like ;  but  after  it  was  taken 
away  from  the  'erd  it  sulked  an'  wouldn't 
eat,  an'  she  couldn't  expect  to  fatten  a 
goose  in  a  week  if  it  wouldn't  eat,  so  she 
comes  over  to  mother  an'  asked  'er  what 
she'd  do.  An'  mother  was  the  right  one 
to  come  ter,  fer  she'd  'ad  'um  like  that 
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many  a  time,  an'  made  'um  eat  in  spite  of 
'um  wantin'  to  commit  suicide.  So  mother 
sez  to  Mrs.  Sayers,  '  Get  them  two  boys 
of  yourn  to  do  it,  roll  the  pollard  up  into 
little  balls,  get  one  of  'um  to  open  the  jaws 
of  the  sulky  creature  an'  the  other  boy  to 
put  one  ball  in  at  a  time  an'  push  it  down 
with  a  long  stick  until  it  won't  go  no  further, 
an'  keep  doin'  it  till  'e  ain't  got  room  for 
no  more,  an'  don't  forget  to  give  'im  plenty 
of  water  with  it.'  :  Billy  spluttered  out 
a  laugh  and  then  lit  his  pipe  again  with  a 
stick  from  the  fire.  "  Well,  this  method  of 
fattenin'  a  goose  is  all  right,  but  them 
asses  over-estimated  the  goose's  thirst  and 
applied  a  pannikin  of  liquor  after  each  feed, 
so  that  by  the  time  New  Year  arrived 
they'd  drownded  the  poor  brute  from  inside, 
an'  when  they  see'd  'im  with  'is  'ed  bowed 
an'  'is  wings  stretched  out  like,  they  feared 
they  would  lose  their  goose,  so  they  just 
cut  off  'is  'ed  in  time  ter  save  'is  life  an' 
their  dinner." 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Sayers  took  her  pick  like 
the  rest,  and  I  don't  see  why  she  should 
want  to  quarrel  with  me  over  it,"  I  re- 
turned ;  "  but  to  keep  the  peace,  I'll  com- 
pensate Mrs.  Sayers  in  some  way,  as  she 
got  a  cull ;  but  it  won't  do  to  let  it  be  known, 
or  there  might  be  too  many  claims  for  com- 
pensation." 

Billy    stood    leaning    on  the  mantelpiece 
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in  a  diagonal  position,  the  glare  of  the  fire 
casting  a  shadow  of  similar  design  on  the 
opposite  wall ;  but  he  straightened  himself 
dramatically  when  I  asked,  "  How  did  the 
circus  come  off,  Billy  ?  " 

"By  gum  !  it  was  a  rattlin'  go.  It  was 
the  colonial  bull-fight  that  made  the  thing 

go-" 

«;  Well,  Billy,  how  did  you  work  it  ?  " 

'•  Well,  mister,  you've  'card  of  Spain 
bull-fights,  'aven't  yer  ?  Well,  if  yer  'ad 
'er  bin  there  yer'd  a  fancied  yer  was  in 
Spain.  We  caught  the  long-bearded  old 
billy-goat  that's  bin  runnin'  wild  about 
'ere  an'  that  'adn't  seen  civilization  fer 
many  a  day.  We  kept  'im  shut  up  an' 
teased  'im  till  'e  was  just  prime.  We  fixed 
'urdles  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  fer  'n  arena : 
we  blindfolded  billy  until  we  got  'im  into 
it  an'  then  let  'im  go,  an',  by  golly  !  you 
ought'er  seen  'im  performin' — the  sight  of 
the  crowd  with  their  yellin'  nearly  drove 
'im  mad,  'e  went  at  the  fence  on  every  side 
till  we  thought  'e  would  break  'is  bloomin' 
neck.  Big  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  'ad  bullied  'alf 
a  dozen  boys  out  of  a  front  seat  to  make 
room  fer  'er,  soon  made  room  fer  'um  again. 
Then  I  appeared  in  green  tights  an'  a  yellow 
singlet,  with  a  waddy  two  feet  long,  an'  the 
crowd  cheered  like  mad.  The  billy  went 
fer  me  like  a  streak  of  greasy  lightnin' ; 
'e  didn't  want  no  coaxin'  with  flags  from 
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others — to  tease  him  like — as  I've  seen  'um 
in  pictures  of  bull-fights.  I  only  'it  'im 
when  I  was  cornered  an'  couldn't  'elp  it, 
as  I  wanted  to  keep  up  the  fun  as  long  as 
I  could.  One  time  'e  ad  me  fair  cornered 
an'  come  at  me  with  'is  'ead  down,  so  I  just 
opened  me  legs  an'  let  'im  go  through,  an' 
w'en  'e  got  'alfway  I  sat  on  'is  back  an' 
grabbed  'im  by  the  tail,  an'  he  carried  me 
round  the  arena  with  my  legs  draggin'  in 
front  of  me.  He  fell  an'  I  went  back  over 
'is  'ead  an'  he  rolled  on  top  of  me.  The 
crowd  laughed  an'  cheered  an'  cried,  '  Billy's 
got  'im  beat,  Billy's  got  'im  beat.'  But 
they  never  said  w'ich  Billy.  We  got  up 
an'  at  it  again,  an'  after  we'd  bin  at  it  fer 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was  getting 
tired,  fer  the  billy  kept  me  goin'  strong,  an' 
he  looked  as  fresh  as  a  newly  picked  plum, 
so  I  sez  to  meself,  if  I'm  goin'  to  be  the 
victor  I'll  'ave  to  fight  in  earnest,  so  I 
brought  a  stroke  or  two  on  the  billy's  'orns, 
'an  'e  soon  jibbed  an'  sulked  away.  To 
show  that  I  was  the  conqueror  I  threw  my 
waddy  on  ter  the  other  side  of  the  fence  an' 
walked  up  to  the  goat,  an'  'e  came  up  'alf- 
'earted  like,  so  I  just  caught  'im  by  the, 
'orns  an'  beard  an'  turned  'im  on  ter  'is 
back  an'  set  on  'im,  an'  that  ended  the 
greatest  bull-fight  Prince  Billy  ever  saw. 
Some  of  the  men  carried  me  round  the 
arena  on  their  shoulders,  an'  the  crowd 
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cheered  till  they  couldn't  cheer  no  more." 

"  Very  good,  Billy,"  I  remarked.  "  I 
am  sure  I  missed  a  treat  by  not  being  there. 
And  how  did  the  publican's  sports  come 
off?" 

"  Oh  !  just  as  usual,  a  few  races  just  ter 
get  the  people  there;  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  drinkin'  an'  fightin'. 
Most  of  the  men  'ad  more'n  they  could 
carry,  an'  it  got  'um  down.  Dan  Ryan 
was  goin'  about  lookin'  fer  fight,  an',  by 
gosh  !  'e  got  more'n  was  good  fer  'im ;  'es 
face  looked  like  a  Christmas  puddin'  with 
just  one  piece  cut  out." 

"  There  is  a  great  need  of  a  reformation 
in  Prince  Billy,"  I  said. 

"  Reform  them,"  cried  Billy  ;  tl  reform, 
by  George,  reform  them,  the  man's  not 
livin'  that  could  reform  Prince  Billy."  As 
Billy  spoke  these  words  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  tucked  it  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  looked  into  the  fire, 
pending  the  continuance  of  the  discussion. 
He  kicked  the  fire  together.  "  You  might 
as  well  try  to  tame  the  billy-goat,"  said  he, 
in  the  tone  of  one  talking  to  himself  as  he 
took  a  seat. 

"  We  have  a  missioner,  Billy,  at  Black 
Creek  named  Gordon  Stirling,  who  will 
yet  turn  the  tide  of  things,  even  in  Prince 
Billy.  And  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  see  you,  by  next  Christmas,  if  not  before, 
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standing  by  him  and  instead  of  appearing 
in  the  arena  to  fight  a  billy-goat,  you  will  be 
fighting  the  devil  right  and  left.  A  fellow 
that's  got  the  pluck  you  showed  in  facing 
that  wild  goat  alone,  is  made  of  the  right 
stuff  to  accomplish  something  better." 

This  little  flattery  brought  Billy  to  his 
feet  with  extreme  celerity,  and  as  he  turned 
his  back  to  the  fire  he  exclaimed  :  "  My 
word  !  what  would  mother  say  an'  think 
of  me  then  ;  she  often  sez  she  believes  I'll 
turn  some  day  an'  be  like  me  father  was," 
he  said  more  intellectually  than  he  had 
spoken  for  a  long  time. 

Christmas  at  Black  Creek  this  year  had 
an  additional  attraction.  A  church  tea 
meeting  and  concert  were  to  be  held  in  the 
public  hall.  This  being  the  first  of  its  kind 
was  the  common  talk  for  several  days 
previous.  A  meeting  was  called  for  all 
ladies  interested  to  make  arrangements. 
Stirling  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very 
satisfactory  gathering.  But  a  cloud  fell 
upon  them  when  Mrs.  Stone  of  the  Cherry 
Tree  Inn  appeared.  Now  none  present  were 
so  intolerably  narrow  as  to  wish  to  exclude 
a  respectable  woman  from  helping  in  a  good 
cause,  but  Mrs.  Stone  would  array  herself 
most  gorgeously  and  with  her  frizzled  tress 
and  painted  face  do  all  she  could  to  attract 
the  young  men.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  soaks — who  may  be  found  in  nearly 
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every  place — the  selectors  and  bushmen 
are  not  drunkards,  although  many  like  a 
glass  or  two.  But  Mrs.  Stone,  or  as  Bullas 
named  her  "  Mrs.  Cherry-tree,"  was  re- 
sponsible to  a  great  extent  for  the  drinking 
habits  and  the  downfall  of  a  few  in  and 
round  Black  Creek.  She  would  conduct 
herself  with  the  levity  of  a  street  girl  when 
in  the  bar,  to  attract  the  young  men  ;  she 
would  shake  dice  with  them  to  decide  who 
would  shout,  and  euchre  parties  were  not 
the  least  among  her  attractions.  The  ladies 
of  the  town  rightly  considered  that  she  was 
not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  church  function,  and  when  she  offered 
to  assist  by  giving  half  a  table  and  to  wait 
on  it,  the  ladies  blankly  refused  her  help. 
But  she  was  just  as  determined  to  take 
her  part,  as  she  had  done  in  all  public  func- 
tions held  in  the  place.  When  the  ladies 
arrived  next  day  they  found  that  "  Mrs. 
Cherry-tree  "  had  got  there  first  and  had 
started  to  lay  the  table.  The  ladies  strongly 
protested  against  her  actions,  at  which  she 
flew  into  a  passion  and  used  insulting 
language.  For  this  they  threatened  to 
put  her  out,  so  she  sat  on  her  table  and 
defied  them.  This  was  their  opportunity, 
and  four  of  the  ladies,  two  at  each  end, 
took  the  table  and  carried  it  out  of  the  hall, 
with  "  Mrs.  Cherry-tree "  seated  on  it. 
She  went  home  a  defeated  woman. 
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At  the  time  appointed  the  people  began 
to  turn  up  to  the  tea  meeting.  Some  of 
the  women  and  children  had  never  been 
to  church,  owing,  in  some  instances,  to 
their  poverty,  but  they  usually  went  out 
somewhere  once  a  year  and  that  at  Christ- 
mas time,  so  they  made  the  best  of  their 
small  means  and  came  out  poorly  but 
neatly  clad.  These,  with  a  shyness  char- 
acteristic of  those  who  seldom  go  beyond 
their  own  paddocks,  stood  out  from  the 
little  crowd  gathered  round  the  hall  door 
waiting  admittance. 

The  Seraph  was  flying  hither  and  thither, 
seeing  to  things  generally.  He  then  appeared 
among  the  crowd  and  made  time  to  give 
each  a  personal  welcome,  paying  extra 
attention  to  the  shy  and  stand-off  ones. 
Among  these  were  Mrs.  Gillespie  and  her 
children.  The  missionary  embraced  the 
children  with  hilarity,  taking  the  baby  in 
his  arms,  with  "  Come  along  and  make 
yourself  at  home,"  and  she  found  herself 
involuntarily  following  him  through  the 
crowd  and  chatting  with  as  much  freedom 
as  the  minister.  If  Stirling  ever  showed 
any  partiality,  it  was  the  result  of  his  big 
heart  and  sympathetic  nature,  for  it  was 
always  shown  to  the  poorest  and  least 
noticed.  Needless  to  say  these  character- 
istics did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  others. 
As  Grant  watched  his  movements  he  re- 
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marked,    "  Isn't    Stirling   a    fine    fellow  ? " 
"  The  essence  of  a  white  man,"   echoed 
Bullas. 

All  Black  Creek  was  present  that  night 
and  the  tea  was  a  great  success.  The 
concert  was  made  up  of  recitations  and 
songs  by  the  children,  and  a  couple  of  dia- 
logues by  the  young  people,  who  were 
thoroughly  trained  by  the  minister,  who 
would  have  made  no  mean  actor  himself. 
The  event  was  pronounced  the  greatest 
social  success  held  in  the  district.  The  only 
comedy  or  tragedy  whichever  it  might  be 
termed,  in  connexion  with  it  was  an  eating  con- 
test between  Tony  Bullas  and  Fatty  Smith. 
Tony  was  noted  as  a  great  eater.  He  boasted 
that  he  could  hide  a  pound  of  steak,  a 
dozen  eggs  and  a  quart  of  tea  at  one  meal, 
without  any  one  seeing  where  they  went. 
The  contest  had  been  secretly  arranged 
among  the  fellows,  the  odds  being  all  against 
Fatty  Smith.  What  these  two  gluttons 
consumed  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 
They  were  so  assisted  by  the  promoters  of 
the  contest  that  it  was  not  discovered  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  meeting  until  it 
was  over.  Tony  won ;  he  had  beaten  Fatty 
by  half  a  dozen  sandwiches,  one  dozen  mixed 
pastry  and  three  cups  of  tea.  During  the 
interval  between  the  tea  and  the  concert 
Tony,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  backers, 
lay  behind  a  log  a  little  distance  from 
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the  hall  vomiting  violently.  Fatty  lay  on 
his  stomach  on  the  grass,  crying  like  a 
child,  because  he  had  lost  the  trophy  after 
all  his  stuffing.  When  asked  by  one  of 
the  ladies  :  "  What's  the  matter,  Fatty  ?  " 
he  said  in  broken  tones  :  "  My  belly's  too 
full  and  I  can't  eat  no  more." 

These  two  notables  were  on  the  programme 
for  a  recitation.  Tony  still  lay  behind  the 
log  and  Fatty  had  been  driven  home  by  his 
mother  and  sent  to  bed.  The  Chairman,  in 
making  an  apology  on  their  behalf  for 
their  absence,  explained  that  Tony  had  been 
suddenly  attacked  with  galloping  consump- 
tion, that  the  extent  of  his  trouble  had  not 
yet  been  located  as  they  had  not  yet  ascer- 
tained the  quantity  consumed  by  him,  and 
it  was  still  galloping. 

Fatty,  he  explained,  had  caught  the 
epidemic  and  had  been  quarantined  so 
that  it  should  spread  no  further. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  conduct  of  these 
two  consumers  caused  more  merriment  than 
their  recitations  would  have  done,  and 
Stirling  was  not  one  of  the  least  affected, 
for  when  I  passed  his  room  on  the  way  to 
feed  my  horses  for  the  night,  he  was  still 
laughing. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

A    TRAGIC    DISCOVERY 

IT  was  mid-summer  and  the  coast  was 
alive  with  visitors  from  Town.  In 
addition  to  the  two  large  accommodation 
houses,  many  of  the  private  houses  were 
crowded  to  excess,  consequently  the  little 
schoolroom  in  which  service  was  held  was 
well  filled.  The  missionary  had  been  absent 
for  two  days  on  a  visit  to  the  coast.  He 
and  "  Doctor,"  the  dog,  had  become  in- 
separable friends,  the  dog  frequently  accom- 
panying him  on  his  rounds.  Doctor  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  since  he  could  be 
made  to  understand,  he  could  be  trusted  to 
watch  or  guard  anything,  he  had  been 
taught  to  rescue  from  water — this  being  a 
natural  feature  in  his  character.  In  short 
it  was  said  that  he  could  do  anything  but 
speak,  and  even  speech  could  be  interpreted 
from  the  movements  of  his  head  and  eyes. 
Stirling  had  left  the  coast  for  home  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  had  travelled  along 
the  river  for  about  three  miles  from  the 
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mouth.  Doctor  was  trotting  on  ahead  of 
him,  but  stopped  suddenly,  his  attention 
riveted  on]  some  object  in  the  water.  A 
mile  back  Stirling  had  observed  the  turn  of 
the  tide  by  a  piece  of  kelp  and  a  dead  pen- 
guin floating  down  the  stream,  so  that 
Doctor's  conduct  did  not  excite  any  interest 
until  he  rode  up  to  where  the  dog  was 
standing,  and  there  beheld  a  dead  baby 
going  out  with  the  tide.  The  dog  looked  at 
the  object  and  whined,  and  then  inquiringly 
looked  at  his  master  as  if  waiting  for  orders. 
Stirling  thought,  as  he  looked  at  it  moving 
slowly — for  the  tide  had  only  just  turned — 
"  God  knows  what  dark  deed  is  behind  that 
floating  form,  and  the  scene  of  which  might 
not  be  many  miles  distant.  It  must  not 
be  marked  in  any  way."  So  when  Doctor 
in  his  eagerness  had  sprung  to  the  water, 
he  was  told  to  come  back  and  lie  down. 
He  did  this  reluctantly. 

For  the  law  to  be  complied  with  in  first 
giving  information  to  the  police,  Stirling 
could  see  that  during  that  interval,  the 
tide  would  have  taken  the  law  into  its  own 
power  and  carried  the  corpse  out  to  sea 
and  so  obliterate  any  tell-tale  clue.  So  he 
resolved  to  recover  the  corpse.  While  he 
was  divesting  himself  of  his  clothing  he 
was  taking  in  the  scene.  He  observed 
that  the  froth  and  bubbles  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  the  inrushing  tide, 
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had  gathered  around  the  tiny  corpse  like 
the  white  plumes  of  a  hearse  accompanying 
the  dead  to  its  last  resting-place.  On  the 
bank  of  the  river  was  a  row  of  fern  trees 
with  their  fronds  drooping  to  the  water's 
edge,  like  drawn  blinds  in  respect  of  the 
dead,  and  their  giant  pistils  standing  erect 
bowed  their  heads.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  a  kingfisher  had  been  industri- 
ously employed  in  diving  off  a  branch  into 
the  water  in  search  of  its  evening  meal,  but 
it  now  ceased  its  toils  and  paid  its  respects 
by  sitting  motionless.  Lower  down,  the 
river  shimmered  and  rippled  in  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  sunset,  but  now,  as  if  un- 
willing to  mock  so  sad  a  scene  with  her 
gaiety,  she  veiled  her  face  in  mourning  and 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  scene :  simultaneously 
the  wind  sighed  and  moaned  in  the  trees. 
To  Stirling  all  combined  to  render  the 
spectacle  one  of  touching  solemnity. 

But  the  proverbial  "  Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man"  was  applicable  here  in 
the  literal  sense.  Before  casting  off  his 
clothing  Stirling  took  the  precaution  to 
tether  the  dog  so  that  he  would  not  be 
interfering  with  him  in  his  work.  He  did 
this  by  taking  one  of  his  saddle  straps,  and 
fastening  one  end  to  the  collar  he  secured 
the  other  to  the  branch  of  a  decayed  musk, 
which  was  lying  close  by.  This  to  the 
dog  was  adding  insult  to  injury. 
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As  Stirling  entered  the  river  and  swam 
towards  the  child,  the  dog  whined  and 
stamped  his  fore  feet  restlessly.  He  reached 
his  object,  but  found  it  difficult  to  swim 
across  the  tide  with  one  hand  and  keep 
hold  of  his  object  with  the  other,  and  at 
one  time  he  not  only  let  go,  but  disap- 
peared under  the  water  for  a  few  seconds. 

This  was  more  than  Doctor  could  en- 
dure, and  after  plunging  frantically  he  broke 
loose,  and  by  the  time  his  master  had  got 
his  head  above  water  and  shaken  the  water 
out  of  his  eyes,  the  dog  was  just  entering 
the  river  with  about  two  feet  of  the  musk 
branch  dragging  on  the  end  of  the  strap 
(these  musks  when  decayed  have  just  a 
thin  outer  shell,  packed  with  pith,  and  are 
as  light  as  cork).  As  the  dog  entered  the 
water  it  floated  crossways  under  him,  leav- 
ing his  fore  feet  free  to  paddle  and  acted  as 
a  powerful  life-buoy,  and  instead  of  paddling 
as  a  dog  would  with  his  head  only  above 
water,  all  his  body,  was  visible.  This  pre- 
pared him  to  bear  a  heavy  burden.  Stirling 
was  making  another  effort  to  come  up  with 
the  child.  Doctor  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  was  such,  all  his  attention 
now  being  concentrated  on  his  master. 
By  the  time  his  master  had  reached  the 
babe  again  the  dog  was  by  his  side.  Taking 
the  corpse  with  one  hand  as  he  rested 
on  the  dog  with  the  other,  Stirling  said  : 
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"  Now  gently,  Doctor,"  and  gave  him  the 
hand  that  he  held,  and  the  dog  took  it 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  mother  who  raises 
the  hand  of  her  child  and  presses  it  to  her 
lips.  Stirling  reached  the  bank  of  the 
river  before  the  dog  and  relieved  him  of 
his  burden,  and  carried  this  little  male  child 
— naked  as  it  had  come  into  the  world — 
up  to  the  bank  and  laid  it  on  a  large  stone 
which  was  overgrown  with  moss.  He  then 
freed  the  dog  from  the  piece  of  wood  which 
had  done  such  good  service.  The  tragedy 
was  somewhat  relieved  in  the  comedy 
produced  by  the  antics  of  the  dog  in  his 
efforts  to  dry  himself.  After  shaking  him- 
self a  few  times  he  rolled  on  his  back  with 
all  four  legs  up  and  wriggled  like  a  huge 
beetle  that  had  got  upside  down  and  could 
not  right  itself.  Having  dried  that  part  of 
his  anatomy  to  his  satisfaction,  he  got  side- 
ways on  to  a  tussock  of  grass,  first  one 
side  then  the  other,  and  then  finding  a 
fresh  towel  he  drew  himself  flat  over  it. 

Stirling  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
little  life  that  had  been  thrown  away  and 
of  some  cruel  heart  that  had  committed 
the  deed,  and  thought  of  Tennyson's  lines 
in  his  "  In  Memoriam,"  which  say— 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 
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That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  : 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain, 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

So  runs  my  dream,  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

The  missionary  was  brought  out  of  his 
reverie  by  the  sound  of  the  dog's  tongue, 
and  looking  round  he  saw  him  lying  parallel 
with  the  corpse  and  licking  the  hand  by 
which  he  had  brought  it  ashore,  as  if  intent 
on  healing  any  wound  he  might  have  acci- 
dentally made. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  sky  was  overspread 
with  clouds,  and  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  a  stormy  night. 

Stirling  decided  to  carry  the  baby  to  the 
Black  Creek  Police  Station.  He  took  his 
saddle  cloth,  which  was  clean  and  in  good 
order,  and  wrapped  it  round  his  precious 
care,  so  that  no  part  was  visible.  He 
shortened  his  stirrup  leathers,  so  that  he 
could  carry  his  parcel  carefully  on  his 
lap,  and  then  travelled  the  remainder  of 
his  journey  at  a  walking  pace.  In  a  short 
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time  the  news  of  the  minister's  tragic  dis- 
covery had  reached  every  house  in  the 
township  and  set  all  wondering  what  light, 
if  any,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  mystery 
on  the  morrow. 

In  our  great  metropolis,  as  in  all  big 
cities,  tragedy  abounds  on  every  side.  In- 
fantile destruction  is  carried  on  continuously 
and  many  scores  of  infants  have  breathed 
but  for  a  few  hours  to  breathe  no  more. 
The  banks  of  the  Yarra,  like  some  gaping 
vault,  have  received  many  such  bodies, 
which  she  has  concealed  in  her  dark,  sluggish 
bosom  and  borne  out  to  the  bay. 

Incidents  of  a  tragical  nature  are  as  rare 
in  the  bush  as  they  are  common  in  town. 
But  the  difference  is  that  the  city  man 
sometimes  does  not  know  what  happens 
in  another  suburb,  or  on  the  next  block, 
and  there  may  be  some  who,  hardened  by 
custom,  do  not  care,  and  many  a  sad  ac- 
count is  read  without  the  slightest  emotion. 
The  following  report  appears  in  the  morning 
paper : 

"  The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the 
male  child  found  wrapped  in  brown  paper  in  a  second- 
class  carriage  of  a  train  on  Tuesday  morning  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  baby  was  murdered  before  it  was 
abandoned.  There  were  marks  like  bruises  about  the 
body,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  lungs  showed  that 
the  child  had  breathed  for  some  time,  the  detective 
who  is  investigating  the  case  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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baby  was  wilfully  smothered.  Being  in  a  nude  state, 
there  was  nothing  about  the  body  that  would  assist 
the  detective  in  tracing  the  parents  of  the  child  or  the 
person  who  left  it  in  the  railway  carriage." 

And  with  little  thought  and  less  emotion 
many  such  accounts  are  passed  by.  We  get 
the  other  extreme  in  the  bush,  where  every- 
body knows  everybody.  Tragedy,  mystery, 
or  anything  of  a  sensational  nature,  stirs 
every  breast  and  moves  all  to  action.  It 
is  in  the  thoughts  and  on  the  tongues  of 
every  one;  it  is  the  topic  of  the  day,  and 
of  all.  All  have  appointed  themselves  de- 
tectives and  are  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

Accordingly  Black  Creek  was  quite  alive 
with  speculation  the  day  after  the  missionary 
had  found  the  dead  baby  in  the  river.  At 
first  the  general  supposition  was  that  the 
child  had  been  dropped  from  a  passing 
steamer  and  had  been  washed  inland,  but 
this  supposition  was  dissipated  and  the 
excitement  increased  on  the  next  day,  by 
suspicion  falling  upon  a  person  at  the  coast, 
as  a  result  of  the  constable's  investigations 
there  that  day.  The  detective  department 
was  communicated  with,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  two  of  its  representatives,  one 
of  the  numerous  visitors  from  town  was 
arrested  on  suspicion.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  the  only  clue  they  had  to  work 
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upon,  but  this  not  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  convict,  the  suspect  was  discharged,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  dead  babe  remained 
unsolved. 

Mr.  Stirling  answered  the  summons  to 
attend  the  inquest.  He  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  discovery  of  the  baby,  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  actions  in  the  matter. 

He  then  asked  permission  to  take  charge 
of  the  corpse  and  to  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  burial,  which  was  granted, 
with  an  order  for  the  same  from  the  Justice. 

The  trustees  of  the  local  cemetery  granted 
the  ground  and  some  friends  of  the  minister 
dug  the  grave.  While  this  was  being  done 
Stirling  was  busily  engaged  in  a  little  work- 
shop. He  had  knocked  some  deal  boards 
out  of  some  boxes  there,  planed,  shaped 
and  fitted  them  into  a  little  coffin.  He 
then  trimmed  it  inside  and  out  with  white 
sateen.  This  act  of  his  increased  general 
admiration  for  the  man.  His  sympathetic 
nature,  together  with  his  great  simplicity, 
made  him  great  indeed.  He  had  no  name, 
no  age,  and  no  date  of  the  deceased.  But 
he  wrote  an  inscription,  which  was  : 

The  Lord  Knoweth 

Nobody's  Babe. 

Found  Drowned 

January  29th,  19— 

"  Safe  from  corroding  care." 
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The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day. 
The  minister  had  arranged  for  the  children 
to  attend  in  the  charge  of  Miss  McLaine. 
All  over  eight  years  old  were  asked  to 
march  and  they  did.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
procession  left  the  church,  the  minister  lead- 
ing and  the  dog  walking  by  his  side.  Four 
of  the  elder  boys  took  their  position  at  each 
corner  and  carried  the  coffin,  four  elder 
girls  came  next,  then  four  boys  and  the 
same  number  of  girls,  the  younger  children 
following  in  the  rear  with  their  mistress 
walking  by  their  side. 

The  children  all  wore  a  white  ribbon  on 
their  arm.  One  child,  not  old  enough  to 
march,  put  his  ribbon  on  Doctor's  neck, 
who  trotted  along  as  soberly  as  if  he  under- 
stood all.  A  crown,  which  had  been  worked 
from  the  snow-white  heath  of  the  forest, 
was  borne  on  the  coffin. 

As  this  little  procession  moved  slowly 
and  in  perfect  order  out  of  the  township, 
the  emotions  that  were  stirred  and  the 
good  impression  that  was  produced  were 
deep  and  lasting.  The  cemetery  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  green  forest,  aside  from  the 
main  track  some  two  hundred  yards,  en- 
closed with  a  rough  paling  fence,  running 
wild  with  native  scrub.  In  the  midst  of 
this  enclosure,  which  can  better  be  de- 
scribed as  a  forest  jungle,  a  little  patch  was 
cleared  here  and  there.  In  some  places 
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there  were  unpainted  picket  fences,  in  other 
places  pegs,  which  marked  the  places  of 
burial.  Into  this  bush  cemetery  the  little 
procession  wended  its  way,  through  the 
prickly  mimosa,  snapbush  and  messmate, 
to  the  tiny  open  grave.  Two  local  friends 
of  the  minister  were  there  to  attend  to  the 
interment.  Miss  McLaine  arranged  the  chil- 
dren around  the  grave,  the  smaller  ones 
forming  an  inner  circle.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionary's qualifications  was  his  admirable 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  with  this 
gracious  gift  he  possessed  a  wealth  of  sancti- 
fied common  sense.  His  tact  used  in  con- 
nexion with  this  little  grave  service  was 
therefore  in  perfect  harmony  both  with  his 
usual  conduct  and  with  present  conditions. 
He  did  not  weary  the  children  with  the 
usual  service,  but  instead  had  prepared  a 
brief,  simple  little  service  which  the  children 
understood.  An  interesting  and  telling  ad- 
dress formed  part  of  it,  after  which  they 
sang  that  beautiful  hymn  : 


There  is  a  better  world,  they  say, 

Oh,  so  bright ! 
Where  sin  and  woe  are  done  away, 

Oh,  so  bright ! 

And  music  fills  the  balmy  air, 
And  angels  with  bright  wings  are  there, 
And  harps  of  gold  and  mansions  fair  : 

Oh,  so  bright ! 
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No  clouds  e'er  pass  along  the  sky, 

Happy  Land  ! 
No  tear-drop  glistens  in  the  eye, 

Happy  Land  ! 

They  drink  the  living  streams  of  grace, 
And  gaze  upon  the  Saviour's  face, 
Whose  brightness  fills  the  holy  place  : 

Happy  Land ! 

Assisted  by  their  leader's  alto  and  their 
minister's  bass,  the  children  created  a  har- 
mony which  echoed  through  the  trees  and 
over  the  valley  which  might  have  done 
credit  to  a  company  of  angels.  After  the 
benediction,  the  children  all  bent  over  and 
looked  down  upon  the  little  casket  with  its 
contents  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
grave.  They  waited  till  the  mound  was 
formed  and  then  placed  the  wreath  of  heath 
at  the  head.  As  they  with  their  leaders 
turned  pensively  away,  Stirling's  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  nest  containing  three  little 
birds,  which  hung  in  a  clump  of  mimosa 
just  overhead.  The  mother  bird  had  been 
waiting  at  a  safe  distance  for  the  retirement 
of  the  intruders.  She  then  immediately 
flew  to  the  nest,  with  the  provisions  of  her 
search,  and  three  greedy  little  throats  pro- 
miscuously craved  for  their  share.  The 
minister  observed  this  and  looking  upon 
the  little  flock,  thought  of  the  Master's  words 
to  Peter  :  "  Feed  my  lambs." 

A  few  weeks  later,   Stirling  arranged  to 
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get  the  necessary  timber  for  a  little  grave 
fence  from  the  mill  down  the  river.  He 
planed  and  fitted  it  with  his  own  workman- 
ship, then  erected  it  at  the  grave.  A  tomb- 
stone was  fixed  at  the  head,  on  which  Stirling 
wrote — in  addition  to  the  lines  he  had  in- 
scribed on  the  coffin  : 

"  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


CHAPTER  IX 

AN   EELING   EXPEDITION 

"  OAY,    mister,    what   condition   is     your 

O  stomach  in  for  a  feed  of  eels  ?  "  asked 
Bullas,  as  he  rode  up  with  Stirling,  who 
looked  around  expecting  Bullas  to  exhibit 
a  sample  of  the  slimy  creatures." 

'  I  can't  say.  My  country  life  was  spent 
north  of  the  dividing  range,  where  they 
don't  exist." 

"  Oh,  well,"  returned  Bullas,  "  that  treat 
is  before  you,  for  stewed  eels  is  considered 
a  high  dish  in  these  parts." 

"  All  right,  I  don't  mind  trying  them  if 
you  have  any  to  give  away." 

"  They  are  in  the  river  yet,"  was  Bullas's 
quick  reply.  "  I'm  forming  a  party  for  to- 
morrow night :  will  you  join  us  ?  " 

'  Who's  going  ?  " 

14  Well,  there's  me  an'  my  son  Tony,  an' 
Bullocky  Ned,  an'  if  you'll  come  it'll  just 
make  the  party  complete,  an'  we'll  make 
things  hum."  He  spoke  these  last  words 
in  a  tone  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
suggested  he  was  conferring  an  honour 
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upon  Stirling  in  completing  his  party  with 
his  company,  but  he  did  not  receive  it  as 
complimentary.  "  It's  all  colonial  experi- 
ence," said  Bullas,  "  an'  you'll  'ave  to  get 
broken  in  sooner  or  later." 

Upon  first  thought  Stirling  considered 
that  to  join  Bullas's  eeling  party  might 
appear  derogatory  to  his  office  as  missionary, 
but  there  was  something  about  the  rugged, 
honest  simplicity  of  Bullas  that  made  him 
attractive,  and  he  consented  to  join  the 
party  with  no  sense  of  declining  dignity  or 
moral  lapse. 

All  that  day  it  blew  a  hot  northerly,  but 
the  evening  settled  into  a  sultry  calm  with 
a  thunder  shower  at  sundown.  This  pro- 
mised a  great  haul  for  the  expedition. 
They  reached  the  river  just  before  sundown. 
It  was  that  part  where  high,  precipitous 
walls  stood  back  from  the  river's  banks, 
where  its  dark  waters  lie  deep  and  still. 
After  selecting  their  camp  for  the  night, 
they  hobbled  their  horses  and  strapped 
bells  on  their  necks.  Bullas's  next  concern 
was  the  preparation  of  his  bob,  which  was 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  night's  pro- 
ceedings. Taking  a  full  length  of  sewing 
twine,  he  threaded  the  larger  worms  on  to 
it,  till  only  the  ends  of  the  twine  were 
visible  ;  he  then  tied  the  ends  and  rolled  it 
double  round  his  hand  and  tied  the  ring 
of  worms  many  plys  thick  on  to  the  end  of 
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his  line,  which  hung  like  a  bunch  of  minia- 
ture sausages.  No  hooks  were  used.  The 
eels  would  swarm  round  and  suck  at  this 
and  hang  on,  their  teeth  holding  in  the  twine, 
and  while  in  the  pulling  up  some  would 
fall  back  into  the  water  many  would  be 
landed.  While  Bullas  was  getting  his  tack- 
ling in  order,  Stirling  was  walking  about 
feasting  upon  the  scenery.  The  last  rays 
of  the  evening  sun  came  softly  through  the 
gap  in  the  hills,  and  filling  the  river  valley, 
touched  its  waters  with  a  kindly  glow. 
From  farther  up  the  river  he  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  rapids  leaping  from  their 
rocky  bed  into  the  calmer  current,  it  then 
but  gurgled  and  whispered  on  its  way  till 
its  voice  was  silenced  in  the  deeper  waters 
lying  before  him.  After  the  hot  northerly 
had  dropped,  the  forest  dozed  off  for  an  hour 
and  all  was  still,  but  just  at  sundown  the 
shower  called  it  out  of  sleep  and  it  awoke 
to  say  good  night.  The  pigeon  cooed  in 
answer  to  its  mate  in  a  neighbouring  tree  ; 
the  little  f antails  twittered  and  dodged  about 
him ;  the  monotonous  screech  of  a  flock  of 
swans  turned  his  eyes  upwards  to  behold 
them  in  stately  order  as  they  migrated 
from  the  open  waters  to  some  secluded,  in- 
land, night  feeding  ground,  and  a  black 
shag,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  runaway 
convict,  winged  its  way  at  full  speed  along 
the  river  course  as  if  outward  bound.  While 
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Bullas  was  predicting  his  feed  of  eels,  Stirling 
had  feasted  his  soul  and  said,  "  Bullas,  you 
have  brought  me  to  an  ideal  spot." 

Ned  and  Tony  had  gathered  a  heap  of 
wood  for  the  night.  It  was  not  cold,  but 
the  fire  was  used  to  attract  the  eels,  and, 
besides,  the  camp  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  fire.  Bullas  set  his  bob,  which 
hung  from  the  end  of  a  stout  bush  rod.  The 
rest  of  the  party  was  content  to  pull  up  one 
at  a  time  on  a  hook.  They  contended  that 
there  was  more  pleasure  in  playing  with 
one  hooked  than  in  slashing  three  out  on  a 
bob,  but  Bullas  argued :  "  When  they  are 
not  'ungry  it  is  only  the  little  fools  that 
will  take  a  'ook,  when  the  big  ones  will  suck 
at  a  bob  at  any  time,  and  if  the  eels  do  not 
always  get  'ungry  when  I  go  fishing  I  do,  and 
the  main  sport  is  in  getting  something  to  eat 
with  it."  The  lines  were  all  set,  then  they 
had  to  wait  for  the  fish  to  gather  before  the 
hauling  commenced.  They  boiled  the  billy 
and  grilled  the  steak  on  fork  sticks  held 
over  the  fire,  and  the  biscuits  and  raspberry 
jam  made  a  dainty  dessert.  A  water  beetle 
caused  rings  to  circle  round  Ned's  line. 
He  stood  close  to  the  water's  edge  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  bite,  looking  perpendicularly 
downward,  watching  the  circles  like  a  hungry 
laughing  jackass  looking  from  a  tree  to 
some  wriggling  creature  beneath.  As  they 
sat  chatting  by  the  fire  and  looking  into  the 
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river,  Tony  and  Ned  told  stories,  which  were 
not  improving  from  a  moral  point,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  they  were  competing  for 
the  most  suggestive.  Stirling  gave  a  gentle 
reproof  by  saying : 

"  Look  here,  boys,  you  will  have  to  be 
as  respectable  when  I  am  in  camp  with 
you  as  when  you  are  in  your  own  home." 

44  But  there's  no  woman  here,"  said  Ned 
apologetically,  and  with  leisurely  solemnity 
putting  another  fire  stick  to  his  pipe. 

44  No,"  Stirling  replied,  44  but  perhaps 
there  is  a  man."  These  words  had  a  quieten- 
ing effect.  They  were  out  for  fun,  so  he 
suggested  a  competition  between  the  three, 
in  which  they  should  tell  the  best  true  story 
in  connexion  with  their  bush  experiences. 
They  took  this  on  with  alacrity.  It  was 
agreed  that  Ned  should  go  first.  They 
guessed  (to  themselves)  what  his  story 
would  be,  because  he  had  repeated  it  to 
every  new-comer. 

Ned  began  :  "  When  I  was  tramping  up 
the  Ross  river  in  Queensland,  I  was  over- 
taken by  the  darkness.  It  was  that  dark  I 
couldn't  see  my  nose  before  me,  then  says 
I  to  myself,  4  Ned,  old  man,  yer  done  fer, 
there's  not  much  on  yer,  but  a  crocodile'll 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  shift  with  yer 
fer  'is  supper,  to  save  'im  prowling  about 
this  dark  night  lookin'  fer  somethin'  bet- 
ter/ Just  then,  as  luck  'appened,  the  moon 
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broke  out  an  I  saw  close  by  me  a  pile 
rocks,  standing  one  upon  another  on  t 
river  bank,  an'  so  close  that  the  top  ps 
'ung  over  the  water.  Now,  says  I  to  myse 
*  If  I  can  only  climb  up  there  I'll  be  ss 
from  Mr.  Crock,'  so  I  climbed  up  easi] 
seemed  too  easy.  Says  I,  '  A  crock'll  get  'e 
too,  an'  if  'e  does  Ned'll  'ave  a  free  passa 
back.'  But  there  was  one  more  rock 
climb  to  get  to  the  top,  'an  it  'ung  over  ; 
round  like,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  that  neitli 
me  nor  the  crock  would  get  up  there, 
looked  round  an'  I  saw  a  crack  wide  enou 
fer  me  'and  an'  foot  to  get  a  'old,  so  up 
went  an'  stretched  meself  out  as  comfortal 
an'  feelin'  as  safe  as  I  do  'ere  to-night, 
went  to  sleep,  an'  then  a  mighty  splash 
the  river  woke  me  up.  I  wondered  wh 
it  was.  I  lay  listenin'  an'  then  I  'card  sorr 
thin'  comin'  out  of  the  river ;  then  says 
to  myself,  '  That's  a  crock,  Ned,  'e's  got 
smell  of  yer  all  right.'  Then  I  'card  'i 
scratchin'  an'  scramblin'  up  the  rocks,  a 
'e  got  that  close  that  I  could  'ear  'im  lie 
ing  'is  chops.  The  moon  'ad  gone  in  a 
it  was  dark  agen  'e  'ad  reached  the  t< 
ledge  w'ere  I  reckoned  'e  could,  an'  then 
wondered  if  'e  did  if  'e  could  get  up.  T 
rock  'ung  over  like,  an'  I  reckoned  th 
when  he  straightened  up  'e'd  lose  his  balan 
and  fall  back,  an'  that's  w'at  'e  did  do,  f 
splash  'e  went  back  agen  into  the  river,  a 
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'e  kept  that  up  all  night  without  getting 
any  more'n  a  smell  of  me." 

This  ended  Ned's  story,  which  was  feasible 
enough.  As  judge,  Stirling  considered  he 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  so  he 
asked,  "  Did  you  count  how  many  trips 
the  old  crock  made,  Ned  ?  " 

He  answered  :  "  Well,  I  did  start  to  count, 
but  he  got  that  good  at  it  'e  tired  me  out  an' 
I  fell  asleep." 

But  Stirling  conjectured  that  Ned's  story 
had  been  told  so  often  by  him,  that  each 
time  he  told  it  meant  an  extra  trip  for  the 
crocodile. 

He  then  called  on  Tony  for  his  story. 
"  Well,"  said  Tony,  "  this  is  true  and  dad 
can  tell  you  that.  Last  summer  we  were 
fishing  here  on  this  very  spot.  We  had  set 
our  lines  just  as  we  have  done  to-night. 
There  was  dad,  me  and  two  blokes  from  the 
mill.  As  the  eels  weren't  biting  we  went 
to  sleep.  The  fire  was  farther  back,  and  our 
tucker  box,  saddles  and  other  things  were 
where  the  fire  is.  I  was  the  first  to  wake, 
and  there  was  an  eel  tugging  at  my  line  as 
if  he  was  trying  to  commit  suicide.  I  soon 
landed  him,  but  he  dropped  off,  and  I  must 
have  thrown  him  back  into  those  ferns.  I 
couldn't  find  him,  so  I  came  back  to  set 
my  line,  when,  by  the  glare  of  the  fire,  I  saw 
what  looked  like  the  eel  lying  between  the 
box  and  the  saddle.  It  wasn't  a  good  light, 
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and  I  wondered  whether  it  was  the  eel  or  a 
snake  as  it  was  so  quiet.  I  didn't  want  to 
lose  him  so  I  grabbed  him  by  the  tail  and 
threw  him  into  the  clear,  and  as  soon  as  I 
touched  him  I  knew  it  was  a  snake.  But 
that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  Dad  was  lying 
there  on  the  broad  of  his  back  with  his 
arms  under  his  head  and  fast  asleep,  and 
when  I  threw  the  snake  out,  I  threw  it 
across  dad,  and  the  snake  did  not  seem  to 
like  that  treatment  and  lost  no  time  in 
trying  to  hide  himself  again,  so  he  wriggled 
up  under  dad's  coat  and  stuck  his  nose 
well  up  under  his  arm.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
that  he  was  quite  settled  again,  I  took  him 
by  the  tail  once  more  and  gave  him  a  cold 
bath  over  there  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  said,  "  That  will  learn  you  not  to  poke 
your  nose  where  it's  not  wanted,  and  not  to 
wriggle  yourself  into  our  party  until  you're 
invited." 

"  Good  old  boy ! "  Stirling  remarked. 
"  Ned's  story  is  a  capital  one,  but  I  think 
you  have  beaten  him  by  a  point,  and  I  think 
Bullas  will  have  to  give  something  good  if 
he  is  going  to  beat  either  of  you." 

Bullas  sat  meditatively  for  a  while  as 
if  waiting  for  his  subject  to  come  to  him. 
At  that  instant  a  flock  of  ducks  whirred 
past  them.  "  Ducks,  eh!"  he  ejaculated. 
"  That  just  'minds  me  of  one  day  I  was  out 
shootin'  up  the  river  w'ere  its  shaller  an' 
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full  of  logs.  I  'ad  a  single  barrel  muzzle- 
loadin'  shot-gun.  I  fired  at  a  shag  an' 
missed  'im,  an'  was  loadin'  up  agen  w'en 
I  sees  a  mob  of  ducks  comin'  up  the  river : 
my  shot  must  'ave  started  'em.  I  was 
rammin'  the  powder  as  they  came  up  to 
me.  I  hadn't  no  time  to  put  shot  in,  so  I 
lets  go  the  ramrod  at  'um.  The  gun  kicked 
an'  sent  me  back  on  to  a  big  soft  tussock 
of  grass,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  on  them  ducks. 
Three  of  'um  fell  close  to  me,  with  'oles 
bored  through  'um,  then  somethin'  splashed 
in  the  river  lower  down,  an'  I  says  to  meself, 
'  Hallo,  that's  the  ramrod  come  back,' 
so  I  went  to  look,  an'  sure  enough  it  was, 
for  I  saw  the  capped  end  sticking  out  of  the 
water  an'  the  other  end  stuck  in  a  log  in 
the  river,  so  I  gets  on  to  the  log  to  pull  it 
out,  an'  blow  me  if  there  wasn't  a  two-pound 
black  fish  speared  with  the  ramrod  an'  fast- 
ened to  the  log.  I  went  back  to  my  ducks 
an'  threw  my  fish  and  rod  down  with  'em, 
and  says  to  meself,  '  Bullas,  that's  the  best 
shot  you've  ever  made.  Bullas,  you're  in 
luck's  way  to-day,'  when  I  'card  a  rustle 
in  the  tussock  that  I  fell  on  when  the  gun 
kicked,  an'  found  a  wounded  hare  that  my 
own  weight  had  knocked  out,  so  that  made 
three  ducks,  a  black  fish,  a  hare,  an'  my 
ramrod  back  for  one  shot." 

Bullas    then    waited    for    applause,    but 
none  came.     Bullocky  Ned  was  the  first  to 
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speak.  "  I  say,  Bullas,  I  think  yer  must 
'er  mistook  the  minister.  This  'ere  ain't 
no  compertition  fer  the  best  liar." 

There's  nothing  particularly  complimen- 
tary in  telling  a  man  that  he's  a  liar,  yet 
Bullas  regarded  this  as  rather  complimen- 
tary. The  twitch  he  put  on  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  was 
an  indication  that  he  congratulated  him- 
self upon  his  ability  to  make  up  a  good  yarn. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  remarked,  "if  I'm  a 
good  liar  I'm  not  behind  in  the  world ;  what 
do  yer  say,  boss  ?  " 

"  No,"  Stirling  answered,  "  I  don't  think 
you  are  behind,  in  fact  I  think  you  are  well 
up  in  the  front  ranks  and  play  a  conspicuous 
part  there.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  if 
the  same  judgment  had  been  inflicted  upon 
all  that  lied  as  was  brought  upon  Ananias, 
George  Washington  would  have  had  a  world 
all  on  his  own." 

These  last  words  were  lost  in  the  rush  to 
the  lines,  for  all  of  a  sudden  the  eels  had 
made  a  raid  on  the  bob.  It  seemed  as  if 
Bullas's  strength  was  not  going  to  shift  it ; 
it  moved  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  fast- 
ened to  a  log.  Tony  went  to  help  his  dad, 
and  when  it  did  move,  it  whirled  back  with 
such  force  that  the  eels  flew  in  all  directions. 
Several  dropped  off  into  the  river,  but  he 
landed  seven  fine-sized  ones. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Bullas,  as  he  raised 
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a  fire  stick  to  light  his  pipe.  "  You  wouldn't 
believe  my  story  about  the  five  articles  in  one 
shot,  an'  there's  seven  boshters  before  your 
eyes  in  one  'aul,  as  I  'card  it  said  that 
4  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.' ' 

This  apparently  good  logic  failed  to  im- 
press Stirling,  and  he  pronounced  Tony  the 
winner.  Only  a  stray  baby  or  two  were 
on  the  hook  lines,  which  were  set  again,  and 
they  lay  down  to  sleep  with  grass  for  a  bed 
and  a  tussock  for  a  pillow.  Just  as  they 
were  trying  to  sleep  they  would  be  aroused 
by  Bullas  shouting  out,  "  Hallo,  mates, 
you're  on  fire ! "  or  some  other  startling 
announcement. 

"  Hang  this  !  "  said  Ned,  *'  no  sleep  for  us 
to-night ;  let  us  sit  up  and  eat,"  and  they 
all  partook  of  a  second  hearty  supper. 
After  Tony  had  consumed  enough  steak  for 
a  meal  for  three  men,  he  declared  that  he 
could  sleep  even  if  he  were  on  fire.  They 
threw  themselves  back  on  their  tussocks  and 
were  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Stirling  dreamed  that  he  was  walking 
along  the  river  and  that  he  saw  a  crocodile 
lying  high  on  a  tier  of  rocks.  He  climbed 
the  rocks  with  the  intention  of  capturing 
him,  and  the  only  weapon  he  had  was  a  ram- 
rod, with  which  he  intended  to  spear  him. 
He  had  but  one  more  rock  to  climb  and 
feeling  tired  he  lay  down  to  rest  before 
making  the  attack.  The  rock  above  him, 
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and  on  which  the  crocodile  was  lying,  moved 
over  and  lay  on  his  chest  for  some  time, 
when  it  moved  back.  He  was  just  about 
to  spear  the  voracious  creature  when  he 
fell  back  into  the  river.  He  seemed  to 
fall  two  miles  before  striking  the  water, 
and  then  he  fell  on  his  stomach,  which  caused 
him  intense  pain.  He  was  struggling  in 
the  water  when  a  snake  of  prodigious  size 
flew  down  on  the  river.  It  had  a  hare's 
head  and  a  duck's  wings.  He  got  on  to 
its  back  and  then  it  turned  into  a  log  in 
the  river.  Bullas  put  an  end  to  his  night- 
mare by  a  cry  of  "  Eels  on  all  the  lines," 
and  he  was  not  sorry.  They  had  a  good 
haul  all  round  this  time.  Bullas's  haul  for 
the  night  was  more  than  half  of  the  party's 
catch. 


CHAPTER  X 

"  LOVE  CONCEALED  " 

Mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew  or  the  sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 
And   though   its    favourite   seat   be   feeble    woman's 
breast. 

Shakespeare. 

THE  active  part  Maggie  McLaine  took 
in  the  church  and  Sunday  school 
often  brought  her  into  Stirling's  company. 
He  regarded  her  as  a  wise  and  well-balanced 
girl  and  frequently  sought  her  advice  in 
connexion  with  his  work.  In  truth  these 
two  seemed  instinctively  drawn  to  each 
other  and  had  grown  into  a  friendship  which 
had  become  a  large  part  of  their  lives. 
The  missionary  and  myself  often  sat  for  an 
hour  chatting  by  the  kitchen  fire  after  the 
others  had  retired.  He  and  I  had  become 
close  friends  from  our  first  meeting,  and 
this  friendship  had  been  deepened  by  his 
leading  me  to  grasp  the  living  truth  which 
I  had  so  long  neglected.  When  religion 
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and  friendship  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
same  heart  the  one  strengthens  the  other, 
consequently  Stirling  and  I  often  let  one 
another  into  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  Where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  this,  these  late  fire- 
side chats,  when  all  is  still,  produce  an 
atmosphere  which  brings  the  deep  and  hid- 
den thoughts  to  the  surface.  The  mis- 
sionary often  spoke  to  me  of  Maggie  and 
he  always  spoke  of  her  in  most  lauda- 
tory terms.  I  had  told  him  all  I  knew 
about  Harold  Goodwin  and  of  Maggie's 
engagement  to  him.  All  believed  that  Mag- 
gie loved  Harold  with  all  her  heart  and 
found  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  her  love. 
Whatever  Stirling's  affections  were  for  her, 
he  was  too  much  of  a  man  and  a  Christian 
to  divulge,  except  to  me,  in  whom  he  trusted 
implicitly,  lest  he  should  cause  a  ripple 
on  the  stream  that  appeared  to  be  running 
so  smoothly.  For  in  the  public  mind  there 
were  now  no  symptoms  of  attachment  be- 
tween them. 

Stirling  frequently  rode  home  with  Maggie 
after  school  :  had  tea  and  spent  the  even- 
ing with  the  family.  McLaine's  home  was 
situated  on  the  creek.  To  get  to  it  from  the 
township  you  followed  for  a  mile  on  the 
same  track  as  led  to  the  Gillespies.  The 
scrub  was  dense  on  either  side  and  never 
ceased  in  its  efforts  to  close  in  on  the 
track  and  engulf  it.  Gillespie's  track  then 
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diverged  a  mile  to  the  right  and  McLaine's 
the  same  distance  to  the  left.  McLaine 
owned  one  of  the  few  fertile  selections  that 
were  to  be  found  within  the  vicinity  of  Black 
Creek.  It  took  in  both  sides  of  the  valley 
from  ridge  to  ridge.  The  creek  ran  through 
the  centre  of  it,  with  its  little  flats  broaden- 
ing and  narrowing  as  it  hurried  down  the 
valley  on  its  way  to  the  Broad  River. 
From  the  situation  of  the  home,  built  on 
the  higher  end  of  the  farm  and  near  to  the 
creek,  you  could  get  a  full  view  of  the  valley 
lying  before.  You  could  hear  the  ripple 
of  the  stream  as  it  forced  its  way  under 
logs  which  attempted  to  obstruct  it,  or 
over  boulders  which  its  persistent  working 
had  unearthed.  These  formed  natural  little 
weirs  in  which  the  little  stream  trout  sought 
for  food  and  played  hide  and  seek  and  the 
water  beetles  gracefully  darted  on  their  sur- 
face like  children  on  a  playground  engaged 
in  a  game  of  tiggy. 

Maggie's  father  was  an  invalid  and  An- 
drew— the  only  brother  at  home — worked 
the  farm.  The  missionary  used  to  speak 
of  Mrs.  McLaine  as  his  bush  mother.  She 
was  a  fine-looking  old  lady  for  her  years, 
with  a  true  Christian  heart  and  a  winsome 
manner.  Stirling  used  to  say  that  he  loved 
to  sit  at  her  feet  and  learn  of  her ;  there 
he  would  empty  his  heart  of  all  his  trials 
and  perplexities  and  in  return ;  would 


receive  words  of  help  and  comfort  and  a 
mother's  blessing.  A  favourite  book  of  Mrs. 
McLaine's  was  Spurgeon's  Daily  Thoughts 
for  each  day  of  the  year.  ;  They  were  all 
good,  but  when  she  came  across  one  she 
considered  to  be  in  the  superlative  degree, 
and  which  she  thought  would  be  a  help  to 
the  young  minister,  she  would  mark  the 
page  and  read  it  to  him,  when  he  came  to 
her  for  a  refreshment. 

Then  Stirling  with  Maggie  and  Andrew 
would  have  an  hour's  sing  at  the  organ, 
always  concluding  with  a  verse  or  two  of 
that  beautiful  evening  hymn  which  was 
Stirling's  favourite  and  also  a  favourite 
with  the  old  couple.  Stirling  would  take 
Mr.  McLaine  by  the  arm  and  say,  °  Come 
along,  dad,  this  is  one  for  you  and  you  know 
how  to  sing  it,"  and  all  would  join  in  : 

O  Lord,  who  by  Thy  presence  hast  made  light, 
The  heat  and  burden  of  the  toilsome  day  : 

Be  with  me  also  in  the  silent  night, 

Be  with  me  when  the  daylight  fades  away. 

Fraught  with  rich  blessing  breathing  sweet  repose, 
The  calm  of  evening  settles  on  my  breast,| 

If  Thou  be  with  me  when  my  labours  close, 
No  more  is  needed  to  complete  my  rest. 

Then  after  a  few  verses  of  scripture  and 
a  prayer  the  missionary  would  depart.  The 
McLaines  had  regular  hours  for  retiring, 
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so  Stirling  was  in  strict  keeping  with  this. 
It  was  upon  his  return  from  one  of  these 
visits  that  Stirling  sat  looking  into  the  fire 
and  talked  about  Maggie  and  her  people. 
"  It's  an  ideal  home,  and  a  finer  girl  than 
Maggie  I  have  not  met,"  he  said.  I  sat  and 
listened  and  just  nodded  assent.  Then  he 
paused  and  gazed  at  the  coals,  as  if  he  felt 
in  himself  that  he  had  come  to  a  dead-end 
and  for  Maggie's  sake  and  his,  he  must 
stop  there. 

McLaines  got  the  Melbourne  daily  paper, 
although  it  only  arrived  three  times  a 
week.  Maggie  would  bring  home  the  mail 
and  papers,  which  would  arrive  the  night 
before,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  her 
brother  invariably  brought  them  on  the 
Saturday  night.  Maggie  would  sit  on  the 
verandah  in  the  evenings  and  read  all  about 
the  war,  and  wonder  where  Harold  would 
be  and  if  he  were  safe  and  well.  She 
anxiously  looked  over  the  list  of  casualties 
and  would  draw  a  sigh  of  relief  and  offer 
a  prayer  of  thankfulness  when  his  name 
was  not  included.  But  still  she  felt  lonely 
and  sad.  Then  she  would  try  and  argue 
out  to  herself,  "  Why  should  I  be  sad  ? 
Harold  is  well  and  will  come  to  me  again. 
Why  cannot  I  love  him  as  one  who  would 
long  to  be  his  bride  ?  He  is  manly,  brave 
and  pure,  and  loves  me  as  man  only  can  love. 
Yet  I  feel  at  times  that  my  heart  is  cold 
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and  dead  and  at  other  times  that  I  love  him 
only  with  a  fond  sister's  love." 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  the  work 
for  the  week  being  done,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McLaine  sat  by  the  fire.  Andrew  had  gone 
up  to  the  office  for  the  mail  and  Maggie 
sat  alone  on  the  verandah.  The  summer 
months  had  rolled  by  and  the  green  forest, 
standing  on  the  ridges  just  outside  the 
selection  boundaries,  was  in  its  deepest 
autumn  dress.  The  brown  paddocks  before 
her  were  lightly  tinged  with  green,  and 
the  air  was  sharp  and  fresh  with  a  suspicion 
of  the  coming  frosts  of  winter.  The  day 
previous  had  been  Maggie's  birthday,  when 
she  was  twenty-one.  Mr.  Stirling  and  a  small 
party  of  particular  friends  had  attended  a 
social  evening,  which  proved  most  enjoy- 
able. 

As  Maggie  sat  on  the  verandah  on  that 
Saturday  evening,  the  fact  that  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  womanhood  dawned 
upon  her  and  she  felt  that  she  wanted  to 
be  a  womanly  woman. 

For  some  years  past  Harold  had  ridden 
up  the  creek  to  meet  Maggie  on  her  birth- 
day, usually  in  the  morning  before  she  left 
for  school,  to  present  a  birthday  gift  and 
to  express  his  good  wishes.  But  she  thought, 
"  How  strange  that  this  year,  and  on  my 
twenty-first  birthday,  Harold  should  be 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  that  Gordon 
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Stirling  should  be  here  to  fill  the  breach 
made  by  his  absence." 

Although  Stirling  had  not  either  by  speech 
or  by  manner  given  her  the  slightest  occa- 
sion to  suspect  that  he  felt  any  special 
affection  for  her,  yet  without  doubt  she  felt 
that  in  Gordon  Stirling  she  had  met  the 
man  she  loved.  The  feelings  she  had  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  her  engagement  with 
and  promise  to  Harold  were  now  intensified. 
And  the  strength  of  will  and  purpose  with 
which  she  had  so  bravely  met  and  mastered 
every  thought  and  feeling  that  would  have 
turned  her  from  her  vow  was  now  yielding. 
It  looked  as  if  the  citadel  which  had  held 
out  for  so  long,  and  which  was  now  being 
stormed,  was  about  to  be  taken.  While 
in  this  frame  of  mind  the  laughing  of  the 
stream  as  it  rushed  on  its  way,  and  a  breeze 
which  came  up  the  valley  and  rushed  into 
the  trees  on  the  hilltop,  reminded  her  of 
Cicero's  words  : 

But  what,  alas  !    are  woman's  vows  ? 

Fit  to  be  written  but  on  air 

Or  on  the  stream  that  swiftly  flows. 

She  sat  motionless  for  some  minutes. 
Then,  as  one  moved  by  a  sudden  inspiration 
which  carried  her  beyond  herself,  she  threw 
down  the  book  she  had  brought  to  read 
but  had  not  opened.  She  sprang  to  her 
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feet  with  clenched  hands  and  a  determined 
expression  in  the  attitude  of  one  about  to 
attack  a  foe,  and  imperiously  exclaimed  : 

"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Cicero !  That  is 
not  true  of  a  womanly  woman :  a  woman's 
vows 

Fit  to  be  written  but  on  air 

Or  on  the  stream  that  swiftly  flows ! " 

she  articulated. 

Then  raising  her  right  arm  towards  the 
trees  on  the  hilltop,  which  still  trembled 
with  the  breeze,  and  pointing  with  her  left 
hand  to  the  flowing  stream  beneath,  with 
dramatic  force  she  cried :  "  Let  the  air 
wax  into  a  tornado  that  would  sweep  the 
forest  bare.  Let  the  stream  swiftly  flow 
and  madly  rush  on  to  annihilation  in  the 
ocean's  angry  wave.  But  the  vow  that 
has  been  impressed  upon  this  woman's 
heart  shall  never  be  effaced,  so  long  as  life 
and  love  shall  last." 

By  this  time  she  had  moved  half  a  dozen 
paces  from  her  chair.  She  then  turned 
right  about  face  and  paced  back  with  the 
air  of  one  conscious  of  triumph  after  tem- 
porary defeat.  She  sat  down  again,  and 
taking  her  book  tried  to  read.  She  turned 
page  after  page,  but  knew  not  what  she 
read,  till  darkness  fell. 

She  sat  in  the  darkness  and  listened  for 
Andrew's  return  with  the  mail.  Then  she 
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heard  the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  distant  forest  track  ringing  through  the 
frosty  air.  As  he  came  nearer  she  could 
hear  him  singing  : 

Good-bye,  my  Bluebell,  farewell  to  you, 
One  last  long  look  into  your  eyes  so  blue  ; 
Round   camp   fires  gleaming,   mid  shot  and  shell, 
There  I'll  be  dreaming  of  my  own  Bluebell. 

Andrew  always  sang  when  he  was  happy, 
and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
was  pleasing  Maggie  or  had  something  he 
thought  would  please  her.  Having  a 
letter  from  Harold  he  was  cantering  as 
fast  as  it  was  safe  for  him  and  his  horse  on 
the  dark  track,  and  at  the  same  time  thinking 
of  Harold  on  the  battlefield,  he  broke  out 
into  the  chorus.  Tying  up  his  horse  at  the 
gate,  before  unsaddling  he  handed  the 
papers  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  then 
asked,  "  Where's  Mag  ?  "  But  Maggie  felt 
too  highly  strung  to  move,  so  he  carried 
the  letter  to  her  on  the  verandah.  She 
desired  to  be  alona ;  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  trust  to  her  emotions  in  the  company, 
so  she  went  to  her  room.  She  sat  on  her 
low  chair  and  examined  the  well-filled 
envelope.  It  was  a  long  time  since  she 
had  heard  from  Harold,  but  he  had  now 
sent  her  quite  a  budget. 

As  she  opened  it,  the  first  to  meet  her 
eye  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  drawn  with 
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crayons.  At  once  Maggie's  large,  soft,  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  so  that  she  could  not 
read  the  lines  written  on  the  page,  and  it 
looked  as  if  she  were  intent  on  keeping  the 
flowers  fresh  by  adding  moisture  to  them. 
She  fell  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  she  wept 
freely,  she  wept  till  her  fountain  was  ex- 
hausted, and  then  turned  to  the  letter.  It 
opened  with  an  expression  of  love  and  best 
wishes  for  her  birthday.  He  said  :  "  I  could 
not  send  you  the  customary  card,  so  have 
done  my  best  to  manufacture  one  for  you 
by  drawing  a  bunch  of  South  African  wild- 
flowers  with  a  few  crayons  I  have  borrowed. 
You  know,  dear,  I  am  neither  artist  nor 
poet,  but  I  thought  a  little  metrical  effort 
would  be  a  change,  if  not  an  improvement. 
I  have  taken  part  in  a  few  skirmishes  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  heard 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  not  far  distant,  but 
have  not  yet  seen  anything  of  the  real 
horrors  of  war,  with  its  scenes  of  blood  and 
pains  and  groans  of  death,  and  hope  that 
I  shall  not  see  it.  Not  that  I  am  afraid 
of  battle,  but  since  I  have  got  to  the  scene 
of  operations,  I  have  realized  the  dreadful- 
ness  of  war,  especially  when  Christians 
are  slaying  Christians.  I  hope  that  peace 
will  soon  be  restored  so  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  thousands  of  innocent  people 
might  be  preserved." 

When  Maggie  had  read  the  letter  through, 
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her  eyes,  which  were  red  and  swollen  with 
crying,  were  almost  restored  to  their  natural 
condition. 

She  held  the  birthday  card  up  to  the 
lamp.  It  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  nicely 
drawn  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 
She  smiled  as  she  read  the  poem  penned 
around  the  flowers : 

"Away  from  home  on  kopje  bare, 

Amid  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle, 
I'm  nerved  by  the  love  of  one  most  fair 
When  the  cannons  round  me  rattle. 

We  may  not  join  this  birthday  morn, 
As  you  gather  in  friendly  meeting, 

So  I  send  you  a  bunch  of  flowers  drawn, 
To  express  a  birthday  greeting." 

Maggie  turned  her  eyes  to  the  flowers 
again  and  then  pressed  them  to  her  lips. 
She  said,  "  Thank  you,  dear  Harold.  It  is  a 
change  and  an  improvement  too ;  it  is  the 
best  birthday  card  you  have  ever  given 
me — the  best  I  have  ever  received.  They 
are  your  own  lines  expressing  your  own 
thoughts,  and  they  are  dearer  to  me  than 
the  lines  of  another." 

Still  clasping  the  letter,  she  knelt  and 
prayed  for  Harold's  preservation  and  safe 
return,  and  felt  comforted. 


CHAPTER    XI 

"  RED-HOT   JOE  " 

THE  Goodwins  were  regarded  as  the 
leading  family  at  the  River  Settle- 
ment, and  next  to  them  were  the  Misses 
Saunders  with  their  aged  father,  and  it 
was  owing  to  these  two  families  that  religious 
services  had  been  established  in  the  little 
schoolroom  on  Goodwin's  land. 

The  room  was  wholly  built  of  hardwood, 
rough  as  it  had  come  from  the  mill  in  the 
vicinity.  It  was  only  a  shell,  had  never 
been  lined,  and  the  only  paint  or  colouring 
that  had  been  given  to  it  was  produced 
by  the  beating  rains,  driving  up  under  the 
weather-boards  and  causing  the  timber  stains 
to  run  and  leave  their  marks  both  inside 
and  out.  The  little  birds  of  the  bush  made 
free  use  of  the  building,  and  did  not  seem 
at  all  shy  nor  inconvenienced  by  the  fort- 
nightly intrusion,  but  sat  and  chirped  as 
if  feeling  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
pleased  in  their  own  house.  The  rabbits 
had  appropriated  the  shelter  afforded  by 
the  floor  and  established  their  warrens  there. 

108 
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AViy  one  of  a  superstitious  nature  going  to 
worship  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
unseen  inhabitants  would  at  times  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  spirits 
moving  from  below.  One  of  these  creatures 
had  got  inside  the  building  and  managed 
to  hide  until  the  service  was  nearly  over, 
when  it  indiscreetly  came  from  behind  cover 
and  ran  round  the  room  looking  for  an  exit, 
but  was  soon  arrested  by  the  back-seat 
boys,  who  held  him  a  prisoner.  The  rabbit 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  preacher, 
but  he  had  not  so  long  to  live.  The  sentence 
of  death  was  immediately  passed,  and  the 
boys  were  only  waiting  for  the  benediction 
so  that  they  might  perform  the  execution 
outside. 

The  school  was  closed  and  the  Education 
Department  had  opened  a  school  in  another 
part  of  the  forest,  to  which  it  had  taken 
the  furniture  from  the  River  Settlement. 
These  had  long  done  good  service  as  pews 
and  pulpit.  The  room  being  empty,  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission in  which  to  store  part  of  his  winter 
goods,  which  he  had  carted  up  from  the 
station,  so  that  when  the  missionary  arrived 
for  his  next  service,  instead  of  finding 
his  pews  and  pulpit,  he  found  bags  of  flour, 
sugar,  pollard,  bran  and  numerous  other 
packages.  This  did  not  debar  them  from 
their  service.  It  would  take  more  than 
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lack  of  furniture  to  stop  a  service  in  the 
bush.  The  men  soon  had  the  bags  rolled 
round  the  (.wall,  and  the  congregation  com- 
fortably seated,  during  which  time  Stirling 
was  arranging  his  own  accommodation.  The 
chaff  having  been  utilized  by  the  congrega- 
tion, he  made  use  of  the  flour  and  sugar. 
He  straightened  and  dusted  a  bag  of  flour 
which  answered  as  a  pulpit.  He  then  stood 
up  a  bag  of  sugar  against  the  wall  for  a 
seat,  which  he  considered  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  singing,  which  was  soft 
and  sweet  and  low.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected the  whole  affair  to  turn  out  a  comedy, 
but  not  so.  These  people  were  too  well 
accustomed  to  inconveniences  and  to  making 
the  best  of  circumstances.  They  had  come 
that  day  for  worship,  and  worship  they  did. 
In  that  little  gathering  of  a  dozen  people 
were  seen  all  the  refinement,  intelligence 
and  culture  found  among  working  people. 
When  the  service  started,  the  rude  surround- 
ings were  forgotten,  and  the  spiritual  tone 
of  the  service  was  far  above  many  that  are 
held  under  more  fitting  conditions. 

Joe  Perkins  was  the  most  interesting 
character  in  this  place.  He  held  a  bush 
selection  some  miles  back,  but  often  camped 
at  the  River,  where  he  would  be  employed 
cutting  logs  for  the  mill.  Joe  was  Stirling's 
first  convert,  and  all  the  people  marvelled. 
He  was  known  as  "  Red-hot  Joe  "  because 
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of  his  violent  temper ;  but  Joe  had  turned 
on  to  another  track,  as  he  used  to  put  it, 
and  he  was  firm  and  bold  in  his  resolve. 
He  had  had  no  education,  for  he  had  to  go 
to  work  when  a  boy,  but  he  had  a  good 
understanding.  He  had  many  original  ex- 
pressions by  which  he  used  to  give  some 
interesting  accounts  of  his  conflicts  with 
the  devil.  Joe  would  say,  "  The  old  feller 
met  me  on  the  road  the  other  day  and  said, 
4  Look  'ere,  Joe,  you're  only  makin'  a  fool 
of  yourself,  there  ain't  nothin'  in  this  'ere 
conversion ;  you're  only  excited  and  ain't 
no  different  than  you  always  was.  Didn't 
you  git  wild  yesterday  when  the  old  mare 
galloped  away  from  you,  and  if  you  didn't 
swear  like  you  used  to,  you  said  something 
that  meant  the  same  thing  ?  You  are 
the  same  Joe  Perkins  every  bit  of  you.  The 
old  Red-hot  Joe  is  in  the  same  suit  still.' 
Then  says  I,  c  Look  'ere,  old  black  face,  it 
ain't  no  use  you  comin'  them  tricks  on  me. 
I  know  I  gets  wild  sometimes,  so  would  you 
if  you  had  that  old  mare  and  'ad  to  keep 
'er  because  you  were  too  poor  to  git  another. 
But  that  doesn't  make  no  difference  in 
my  faith.  Your  old  sting  'as  been  taken 
away  and  them  things  don't  bring  it  back, 
they  only  drives  me  in  weakness  to  the 
Great  Helper  w'ere  I  gits  strength.  So 
good-bye,  old  devil;  try  another  day,  I'm 
not  'avin'  any  just  now.' ' 


Many  such  stories  Joe  could  tell,  and  they 
always    brought    him    out    the    conqueror. 
Joe   became   an   ardent  Bible   student   and 
soon  got  a  grip  of  its  truths,  starting  with 
Noah  and  working  to  the  Revelation.     He 
made    such    a    rapid    development    in    this 
direction   that   he   was   able   to   conduct   a 
service  when  the  missionary  could  not  attend. 
The  announcement,  when  Joe  Perkins  was 
to  preach  for  the  first  time,  produced  much 
comment,  and  the  mill-men,  who  were  not 
church-goers,  were  all  there  that  day.     Joe 
read  the  hymns  distinctly,  and  the  utterances 
in    his    prayer    astonished    the    men.     His 
sermon  was  based  on  Noah  and  the  deluge, 
and  crude  and  comical  as  it  was,  it  did  not 
fail  to  grip,   although  some  of  his  expres- 
sions   produced   laughter ;     the    application 
was  not  lacking  in  earnestness  and  effect. 
>    Joe  began  by  drawing  a  picture  of  Noah 
and   his   family   starting  to  build  the   Ark, 
and  pictured  Shem  and  Ham  going  out  to 
cut  planks.     "  When  they  got   out  in  the 
bush  Ham  said,   '  My  word,   Shem,   that's 
a  fine  straight  tree,  it's  as  sound  as  a  bell, 
I'll  bet.     Let's  try  it.'    So  'Am  went  up  and 
struck  it  with  the  back  of  'is  axe.     '  Oh, 
the  holler  ring ;  oh,  the  holler  ring,'  screwing 
up  his  face.     '  Tell  you  w'at,  it  is  you  folks. 
If  some  of  you  was   'it  with  the  back  of 
gospel  axe  you'd  'ave  a  mighty  'oiler  ring.' ' 
He    continued :    "  One  day  Shem    said,    '  I 
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say,  dad,  that  door's  not  near  big  enough 
to  get  all  the  animals  in.'  Noah  sat  down 
and  scratched  'is  'ead  a  bit.  '  You  are  right, 
lad,  it  ain't  'alf  big  enough.  You  boys 
better  go  and  catch  an  elephant.'  So  they 
went  out  and  snared  a  very  large  elephant 
and  got  'im  dragged  up  stern  first  to  the 
small  door,  whereupon  Noah  chalked  'im 
round  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  opening. 
One  day  'Am  came  in  greatly  excited. 
'  The  door's  no  good  after  all,  dad ;  there's 
an  animal  with  a  neck  as  long  as  a  telegraph 
pole,  ever  so  'igh,  we  saw  'im  in  the  bush 
to-day.'  'Well,'  said  Noah,  'I'm  blest  if 
I'll  alter  that  door  again  for  anything, 
and  if  it's  got  a  neck  like  that  it  will  'ave 
to  bend  down  or  stop  out.'  ' 

After  this  Joe  got  to  work  and  gripped 
his  congregation  as  he  described  the  curi- 
osity of  the  neighbours,  the  many  remarks 
passed  by  them  and  their  branding  Noah 
with  all  kinds  of  epithets.  He  described 
the  erection  of  the  Ark  and  its  completion. 
He  said,  "  The  last  day  arrived  and  the 
last  'our  'ad  come.  The  wheels  of  time 
rolled  by  and  the  fatal  event  arrived.  Then 
the  scoffers  of  the  age  assembled  to  witness 
the  strange  procession  enter  the  Ark  two 
by  two.  One  cried,  '  'Ow  can  all  this  strange 
procession  be  accounted  for  ? '  Another 
asked,  '  Can  it  be  that  the  old  man's  prophecy 
is  about  to  prove  true  ?  ' ;  and  while  they 
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stood  conjecturing,  the  last  two  are  in  and 
the  door  is  shut.  I  tell  you  what,  you 
men  in  particular,  you  who  laugh  at  religion 
and  make  light  of  eternal  things  and  call 
religion  enthusiasm,  you  are  standing  w'ere 
Noah's  scoffer  stood,  and  if  you  don't  turn 
from  it,  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
discover  it  to  your  sorrow.  An  Ark  of 
salvation  'as  been  prepared.  It  floats  close 
by  you.  Its  doors  are  open  to  you  all. 
The  invitation  to  you  all  is  :  '  Enter  now 
ere  the  door  is  shut.  And  you  will  'ave 
to  bend  down  or  stay  outside.' ' 

Men  who  went  to  the  little  schoolroom 
that  day,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  fun  of  Red-hot  Joe,  went  away  in 
serious  meditation.  They  were  convinced 
that  he  was  right.  Two  men,  Joe's  hut 
mates,  were  at  the  service,  and  his  prayer 
and  discourse  had  astonished  them  beyond 
measure,  and  they  decided  to  laugh  and 
jest  no  more  about  his  religion.  They  all 
camped  in  one  room  where  they  ate  and 
slept,  so  Joe  sought  a  quiet  resort  outside 
where  he  could  pray  undisturbed,  but  the 
effect  of  his  service  had  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  pray  in  the  hut  before  the  men. 
One  morning  his  two  mates  had  left  the 
hut,  expecting  him  to  follow  immediately, 
whereupon  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  engaged 
in  prayer  and  sought  strength  for  the  day. 
The  men  strolled  along  towards  their  work, 
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filling  their  pipes  as  they  went;  then  they 
discovered  that  they  had  brought  no  matches. 
This  necessitated  one  of  them  returning 
to  the  camp.  As  he  approached  he  heard 
Joe's  voice  and  wondered  to  whom  he 
could  be  talking,  as  he  had  not  observed 
the  presence  of  a  visitor  in  the  camp.  With 
curiosity  he  walked  quietly  to  the  hut  and 
looked  through  a  crack  in  the  slabs  in  ex- 
pectation of  ascertaining  who  the  visitor 
was,  and  to  his  astonishment  Joe  was  alone, 
praying  aloud.  Thinking  no  more  about 
the  matches,  he  ran  back  to  his  mate.  Ex- 
cited and  out  of  breath,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
know,  I  know." 

4<  Know  what  ?  " 

"  I  know  how  it  is  Red-hot  Joe  preached 
and  prayed  so  well  on  Sunday.  He  practises 
at  home." 

One  man,  a  part  owner  in  the  mill,  who 
had  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  religious 
matters,  in  company  with  his  wife  attended 
Red-hot's  service.  They  were  so  far  im- 
pressed that  their  fireside  chat  that  evening 
was  strictly  religious,  which  was  a  most 
unusual  occurrence.  The  man  said,  "  I 
think,  wife,  we  had  better  turn  over  a  new 
leaf ;  we  can't  always  go  on  like  this,  what 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"Well,"  returned  his  wife,  "I  have 
thought  about  that  many  a  time,  but 
thought  it  not  worth  while  starting  without 
you." 
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"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  asked  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise, 
but  we  can't  go  wrong  by  getting  the  baby 
christened." 

Accordingly  they  decided  to  write  to 
Stirling,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  day  when 
he  could  come  and  christen  the  baby.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  baby  at  the  mill.  It 
was  necessary  that  Grandma  should  be 
present  at  such  an  important  function. 
The  house  was  close  to  the  mill,  and  when 
Stirling  rode  up,  the  news  soon  went  round 
that  the  parson  had  arrived.  The  mill 
stopped,  and  the  half  dozen  men  employed 
there  filed  into  the  cottage,  just  as  they 
were,  to  the  service,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
christening  of  the  baby  was  not  going  to 
be  a  bad  start  in  what  they  called  turning 
over  a  new  leaf. 

All  was  ready  and  the  missionary  stood 
up  to  read.  The  father  considered  that 
everything  should  be  done  in  the  proper 
order,  and  his  idea  of  that  order  was  that 
the  father  should  stand  by  the  minister 
and  hold  the  child.  He  took  the  baby 
from  his  wife  and  pressed  it  to  his  stained 
clothes  with  hands  dyed  a  blue  black  with 
the  acids  from  the  green  timber,  the  infant's 
dainty  little  hands  and  snow-white  robes 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark  back- 
ground. And  so  the  service  proceeded. 
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When  the  missionary  asked,  "  Name  this 
child,"  "  Christina  Marguerite  Dorothy 
Wilhelmina,"  was  the  name  imposed  upon 
this  dear  little  defenceless  bush  native. 
Grandma  then  took  the  child,  which  had 
been  registered  six  months  before,  kissed 
it  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  Bless 
it,  it's  got  its  name  now."  And  in  this 
way  the  mill  man  and  his  wife  turned  over 
their  first  new  leaf. 


CHAPTER    XII 

IN   THE    LAND    OF   THE   LONELY 

WHILE  Prince  Billy  is  described  as  the 
most  lonely  settlement  in  this  story, 
it  is  not  the  outside  boundary  of  population, 
for  still  further  back  are  to  be  found  lonely 
diggers  who  combine  the  cultivation  of 
small  plots  along  the  creeks  with  swine 
rearing  and  gold  seeking.  When  these  al- 
most uninhabited  parts  are  passed  through 
and  the  last  mountain  range  traversed,  it 
is  as  if  one  had  reached  the  edge  of  another 
world.  The  forest  wasted  away  with  the 
ranges,  until  it  reached  the  edge  of  open 
country,  and  then  stretched  away  into  the 
vast  plains,  which  are  connected  with  the 
outside  world  from  that  side  of  the  ranges. 
The  Seraph  had  long  contemplated  a 
flight  through  this  lonely  land.  The  winter 
had  set  in  with  lengthening  nights.  This 
would  be  his  opportunity  to  meet  the  men 
in  the  evenings.  All  the  tracks  had  been 
lined  out  to  him  by  the  constable.  Without 
a  swag,  purse,  or  scrip,  his  culinary  pro- 
visions being  limited  to  a  billy,  a  pannikin 
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and  a  saddle  bag  large  enough  to  hold  food 
for  two  meals,  he  started  on  his  trip.  This 
tour  would  necessitate  Stirling  swimming 
his  horse  through  swollen  streams  and  find- 
ing his  way  through  forests  where  there 
were  absolutely  no  tracks  and  no  visible 
evidence  that  a  white  man  ever  existed. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Doctor.  The  fact 
that  he  would  have  the  dog  with  him  on 
Ms  lonely  journey  was  comforting,  for  he 
would  find  in  him  a  faithful  and  intelligent 
friend. 

He  passed  Prince  Billy  the  day  after 
he  left  Black  Creek.  It  was  a  tempestuous 
day.  A  cold  south-westerly  was  blowing, 
bringing  with  it  hail  and  sleet.  Coming 
to  a  sheltered  gully  by  noon,  he  decided  to 
boil  up  and  let  the  horse  have  a  pick  at 
whatever  he  could  find.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  when  man  or  beast  is  not  hard  to 
please  in  the  way  of  diet.  Stirling  sat 
watching  the  billy  and  warming  his  hands. 
Doctor,  stretched  at  full  length,  lay  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  but  sprang  as  suddenly 
as  if  the  billy  had  emptied  its  steaming 
contents  upon  him,  held  up  his  head  and 
sniffed  in  every  direction  intent  on  locating 
the  direction  of  the  visitors  by  sense  of 
smell.  Almost  simultaneously  the  horse 
joined  him  in  his  effort  by  the  sense  of 
hearing,  for  his  ears  were  thrown  in  all 
directions.  The  dog  and  the  horse  having 
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decided  in  the  one  direction,  their  master 
looked  that  way  and  saw  a  sight  he  had 
never  witnessed  before.  A  team  of  pack- 
horses  carrying  a  shifting  family ;  it  was 
a  novel  scene,  carrying  with  it  something 
of  the  humorous  and  pathetic.  Four  of 
the  team  carried  the  household  furniture, 
bag  and  baggage.  The  other  four  carried 
the  family.  The  proprietor  rode  in  front, 
followed  by  the  furniture  van.  Next  came 
two  horses  carrying  the  elder  children.  A 
box  was  strapped  each  side  of  the  saddle 
and  four  boxes  carried  four  of  the  children. 
There  they  sat,  safe  and  cosy  considering 
the  weather.  The  mother  followed,  hold- 
ing a  child  of  eighteen  months.  It  was  a 
pathetic  scene  to  see  this  mother,  with  her 
breast  exposed  to  the  biting  winds,  hugging 
her  child  to  it,  so  that  it  might  by  burying 
them  there  find  a  sure  refuge  from  the  cold 
for  its  hands  and  face.  The  father  carried 
the  next  youngest  child  and  gave  it  all  the 
protection  and  care  possible.  The  sight 
of  the  fire  was  a  welcome  one  to  the  tra- 
vellers, and  Stirling  was  just  as  delighted 
to  think  that  he  had  got  there  in  time  to 
have  a  fire  and  the  billy  boiling. 

"Take  this  billy  of  tea,"  said  Stirling, 
"  and  I'll  assist  with  the  horses  while  you 
attend  to  the  children."  Then  the  other 
billies  were  boiled  and  more  tea  made. 

"  I'm  the  missionary  resident  at  Black 
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Creek  and  am  out  on  an  out-back  trip,"  said 
Stirling,  when  they  had  all  got  seated  at 
lunch.  "  Are  you  going  far  ?  "  he  asked 
the  parents. 

"  Going  to  be  neighbours  of  yours,"  spoke 
the  pack-horse  man ;  "  that  is  if  you  don't 
get  lost  on  your  trip." 

"  Lost !  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  wouldn't  be  the  first,  my 
boy.  Of  course  the  tracks  are  better  now, 
but  many  years  ago  a  missionary  started 
out  and  never  returned.  He  tied  his  horse 
to  a  tree  on  top  of  a  hill  and  then  walked 
down  the  valley  looking  for  water  and  never 
found  his  way  back.  The  horse  was  found 
dead  at  his  post,  and  the  missionary's  bleached 
and  scattered  bones  some  miles  away  told 
the  sad  tale.  But  take  courage,  my  boy, 
I  can  give  you  directions  to  the  few  homes 
you  will  meet  with,  and  good  luck  to  you." 

"Good,"  said  Stirling,  "I  reckon  I'll 
find  my  way  through  to  Wild  Dog  Creek 
all  right. 

"  And  you're  shifting  to  Black  Creek," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  parents." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "  I've  been 
back  here  twelve  years  too  long ;  for  that 
time  we  have  subsisted  mostly  upon  what 
we  could  produce,  and  catch.  We  were 
seven  miles  across  mountains  from  the 
nearest  family  and  usually  exchanged  visits 
once  a  year.  Our  children  have  seen  only 
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one  other  family.  They  have  never  seen 
a  conveyance  on  wheels,  and  the  only  means 
of  transport  they  have  seen  is  the  pack 
horses.  I  have  secured  a  forfeited  selection 
at  Black  Creek,  and  the  children  seem  greatly 
excited  over  all  the  wondrous  things  they 
will  see  when  they  arrive  there." 

Time  was  up,  the  horses  had  finished 
their  feed,  and  all  were  on  the  move  once 
more,  preparing  to  resume  their  journey. 
The  pack-boxes  were  adjusted,  the  children 
were  placed  in  them,  and  once  more  each 
party  was  plodding  on  its  lonely  way. 
Tired,  cold  and  hungry,  Stirling  arrived  at 
Weatherspoon's  a  little  after  dark,  and  he 
gladly  welcomed  the  hospitality  offered  to 
him  by  his  new  host,  and  was  soon  warmed 
and  fed.  This  was  the  first  large  grown 
family  he  had  met  with  on  his  tour,  and 
he  was  delighted  with  his  newly  made 
company.  Forming  half  a  circle,  had  they  all 
gathered  round  the  large  open  fireplace 
in  which  the  wood  was  liberally  piled. 
"  This  is  all  right,"  said  Stirling,  feeling  happy 
to  think  that  he  was  so  comfortably  settled 
for  the  night. 

At  that  moment  the  dog  at  the  door 
bounded  and  barked,  and  those  on  the 
chains  joined  him  in  giving  notice  of  a 
visitor's  approach.  The  visitor  was  old 
Paddy,  a  digger  living  two  miles  out. 

"  Come  up  to  the  fire,  Paddy,  and  warm 
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yourself.  What  can  be  your  trouble  to 
bring  you  out  a  night  like  this  ? J:  said 
Weatherspoon. 

"  Shure'n  and  it's  trouble  I  have.  I  can't 
sthay.  My  mate  is  very  sick,  and  I  have 
come  for  some  nourishment  for  him,"  an- 
swered Paddy. 

Stirling  volunteered  to  go  to  the  old  sick 
man.  Mrs.  Weatherspoon  gave  Paddy  a 
bottle  of  milk  and  other  nourishments,  and 
Stirling  started  out  on  foot  with  Paddy 
as  his  guide.  By  the  aid  of  a  lantern  they 
made  their  way  over  a  winding  path  which 
in  places  verged  on  the  edge  of  old  workings 
and  took  them  through  patches  of  dense 
scrub  before  they  reached  the  hut.  Stirling 
entered  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  old 
digger,  an  emaciated-looking  creature,  who 
was  lying  on  his  bunk.  The  dirt  hung  to 
the  hollow  grooves  in  his  sunken  face,  part 
of  which  was  covered  with  his  long,  grey, 
unkempt  hair.  There  he  lay  in  a  pair  of 
dirty,  heavy  moleskin  trousers,  and  a  pair  of 
heavy  watertight  boots,  with  iron  plates,  heels 
and  toes,  covered  his  feet,  and  his  only 
bedding  were  remnants  of  filthy  blankets. 
A  few  sticks  of  wood  smouldered  in  the 
fireplace.  Stirling  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  bark  hut  which 
was  smoked  a  jet  black  and  shone  as  if 
they  had  been  japanned.  Strings  of  to- 
bacco weed,  which  the  old  man  had  grown 
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in  his  garden,  and  which  were  in  preparation 
for  consumption,  hung  in  abundance  just 
over  his  head.  The  missionary  considered 
his  first  work  under  the  circumstances  was 
to  attend  to  his  patient's  body.  He  soon 
had  a  good  fire  going  and  warmed  some 
of  the  milk  he  brought. 

"  Here's  something  that  will  warm  you 
up  and  do  you  good,"  said  Stirling,  as  he 
handed  him  the  pannikin,  and  the  old  man 
ravenously  swallowed  the  draught  of  hot 
milk.  "  Now  off  comes  those  boots  "  ;  and 
despite  his  resistance  the  old  man  was  re- 
lieved of  his  ironplated  footwear.  "  Now 
you  must  allow  me  to  wash  your  face.  A 
doctor  would  not  treat  you  with  all  that 
dirt  on  you  "  ;  but  the  movement  of  his 
head  signified  in  the  negative,  but  after 
some  coaxing,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  make  him  better,  the  digger  sub- 
mitted in  resigned  silence. 

It  seemed  a  trying  process  to  him,  and  he 
was  glad  when  he  had  got  through  the 
operation.  The  missionary  then  settled 
down  to  minister  to  his  soul's  necessities, 
but  for  some  time  it  was  as  "  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,"  for  the  old  digger  would 
keep  changing  the  topic  to  things  about 
him,  and  had  no  thought  or  concern  about 
anything  beyond  them ;  but  the  missionary 
was  persistent  in  his  effort,  and,  like  the 
importunate  widow,  was  rewarded.  He  read 
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a  portion  of  the  third  of  St.  John  and 
recited  to  him  the  sixteenth  verse,  "  For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  This  he  did  clearly  and  slowly, 
when  the  old  man  widely  opened  his  eyes 
for  the  first  time  and  fixed  them  upon  the 
missionary,  who,  noticing  the  effect,  repeated 
the  verse. 

"  Is  that  there  ?  "'  asked  the  old  man, 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

"  Yes,  as  sure  as  you  can  see  me  here." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  As  true  as  you  are  now  lying  in  your 
own  hut,  and  surer  because  you  might  be 
lying  somewhere  else  to-morrow,  but  God's 
word  standeth  sure  and  can  never  fail." 

"  Well,  then,  read  it  again." 

Stirling  read  John  iii.  16  for  the  fourth 
time.  By  this  time  the  old  man  had  raised 
and  supported  himself  with  his  elbow.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
he  said,  "  Well,  then,  there  must  be  a  chance 
for  me  yet  ?  " 

'  Yes,  our  chances  are  equal,  and  your 
chance  of  pardon  and  heaven  to-night  is 
worth  as  much  as  mine." 

"  Tell  me  more  about  it."  The  mission- 
ary told  him  the  old,  old  story  and  recited 
John  iii.  16  to  him  again,  the  digger  drinking 
in  every  word.  He  then  fell  fiat  on  Ms  bunk 
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and  tried  to  repeat  it  by  saying,  "  God — 
loved — gave — believe — not  perish — eternal 
life."  He  continued  :  "  Nearly  all  through 
life  I  have  been  panning  off  drift,  but  I 
have  found  the  golden  nugget  at  last." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Stirling,  "  God  the  Father 
has  at  last  discovered  to  you  the  priceless 
hidden  treasure,  a  treasure  which  will  not 
perish  with  your  body,  but  which  will 
endure  for  ever." 

The  missionary  fed  his  patient  again  with 
warm  milk,  and  tucking  the  clothes  around 
him,  sat  and  watched.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Stirling,  and  while  his  gaze  was  fixed 
in  that  direction  he  said,  "  God — loved— 
gave  —  believe  —  not  —  perish  —  eternal  life. 
Better  than  gold,"  came  from  the  now 
sinking  man,  and  the  missionary  knelt  and 
prayed.  Later  on,  as  the  old  man  moved, 
Stirling  asked,  "  How  is  it  with  you  now  ?  " 
At  that  instant  a  giant  kingfisher  announced 
the  approach  of  day  after  a  long,  cold, 
dreary  night.  Then  the  response  came 
slowly  and  faintly.  "  God— loved — gave." 
Then  the  old  gold  fossicker  was  borne  to  a 
new  field,  where  gold  is  spread  in  profusion 
and  isolation  is  unknown.  Stirling  wrote 
a  detailed  report  of  the  circumstances  and 
time  of  the  death,  with  a  recommendation 
for  an  order  for  the  burial,  and  sent  it  in — a 
distance  of  fifty  miles — to  the  constable  at 
Black  Creek.  The  constable  recommended 
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an  order  for  the  same  to  the  coroner,  and, 
upon  the  messenger's  return  with  an  order 
for  the  burial,  the  digger's  remains  were 
laid  in  a  roughly-made  coffin  and  buried 
near  the  hut.  The  few  scattered  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  gathered  around  the 
grave  and  the  missionary  read  the  usual 
service. 

Stirling  being  made  very  comfortable  in 
the  home  of  his  present  host,  he  remained 
with  them  for  a  few  days.  During  this 
time  he  made  a  rough  fence  round  the 
grave.  He  inscribed  a  memorial,  part  of 
which  was : 

"THE  DIGGER'S  REST" 
John  iii.  16. 

"  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Paddy,  the  bent-up  old  digger,  who  had 
led  Stirling  to  the  hut,  lived  close  by,  and 
before  the  corpse  was  removed  he  was  ex- 
citedly anxious  to  take  possession  of  the 
hut  and  contents  at  once.  "  Shure'n  he 
gave  me  the  hut  and  all  that  is  in  it,  and 
told  me  to  take  it  as  soon  as  he  was  gone," 
said  Paddy. 

Stirling  replied  :  "  The  lot  is  yours,  Paddy, 
when  your  neighbour  is  buried,  if  I  have 
authority  for  saying  so." 
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The  hut  was  a  superior  one  to  Paddy's, 
and  he  was  delighted  with  his  legacy  and 
took  possession. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  increased. 
It  was  the  first  cold  snap  of  the  season  and 
told  severely  upon  the  old  diggers,  who 
had  been  subsisting  on  bread  and  tea  and 
tobacco.  Like  sheep  and  cattle  insuffi- 
ciently fed  and  that  go  down  with  the 
first  winter  blast,  so  this  sharp  snap  operated 
upon  these  men.  A  few  days  later  the 
missionary  found  another  old  digger  dead 
in  his  bunk,  and  made  arrangements  for  his 
burial.  The  day  before  he  left  the  locality  he 
went  to  have  a  look  at  the  grave  which  he 
had  fenced.  Silence  prevailed  about  the 
precincts  of  Paddy's  hut.  As  he  did  not 
see  or  hear  anything  of  Paddy's  movements, 
and  the  action  of  the  dog  created  a  sus- 
picion, he  forced  the  hut  door,  and  when  it 
had  given  for  about  the  space  of  a  foot,  it 
came  against  an  obstruction,  and  Stirling 
found  Paddy  there  on  his  knees,  dead  and 
cold.  The  missionary  buried  him  near  his 
deceased  neighbour,  and  hoped  that  he  had 
found  his  way  to  the  digger's  rest  and  died 
beneath  its  shelter. 

The  time  had  come  for  Stirling  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  Weatherspoons.  There  were 
six  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  were 
tall,  gaunt,  loose-made  fellows,  the  elder 
ones  growing  long  beards.  They  were  all 
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inclined  to  be  musical,  some  played  the 
accordion  and  others  the  fiddle  (as  it  was 
known  by  them)  by  ear.  They  decided 
upon  a  little  enjoyment  among  themselves 
on  Stirling's  last  evening.  During  the  day 
he  suggested  that  a  shave  would  make  an 
improvement  in  him.  He  was  told  that 
the  sister  was  the  only  barber  in  the  home 
and  that  she  would  be  shaving  the  youngsters, 
meaning  the  younger  brothers,  that  evening, 
and  that  he  had  better  take  his  turn  with 
them.  Stirling  hardly  relished  the  idea, 
yet  he  conformed  to  the  rule.  When  even- 
ing came  they  asked  Stirling  to  take  the 
chair  first.  The  girl  lathered  him  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  when  she  stropped  the  razor, 
he  got  his  first  suspicion  that  she  had  never 
handled  a  razor  before.  When  she  tried  to 
shave  him  he  remarked  dryly,  "  I  did  not 
come  to  be  pruned."  After  a  good  deal  of 
lathering,  stropping,  and  feeling  across  the 
chin  for  any  stray  ones,  the  latter  being  the 
least  objectionable,  she  declared  him  shaved, 
but  Stirling  had  been  subjected  to  so  much 
torture  that  he  vowed  he  would  never  allow 
a  woman  to  get  so  near  his  neck  with  a 
razor  again.  The  fact  that  the  evening's 
programme  had  been  opened  with  a  joke 
upon  the  missionary  delighted  the  company, 
and  he  was  satisfied  in  that  his  suffering 
had  given  pleasure  to  others.  The  next 
item  was  a  musical  one  from  one  of  the 
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long-bearded  sons.  After  some  effort  in 
tuning  his  fiddle  to  the  right  pitch  and 
getting  the  starting  note,  he  drolled  out, 
"  Won't  you  buy  my  pretty  flowers,"  to 
his  own  accompaniment. 

Dad  came  on  next  with  a  reminiscence. 
He  said :  "  In  earlier  days,  when  I  used  to 
knock  about  sheep  stations  as  handy  man, 
in  shearing  season  I  used  to  kill  the  meat 
for  the  shearers.  One  day  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  shearing  I  ran  in  a  mob  of  sheep 
for  killing.  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
ram  stags  amongst  them  and  it  was  these 
only  that  I  was  instructed  to  kill.  The 
suspicious  eyes  of  the  shearers  were  upon 
me,  and  when  they  saw  what  I  was  killing, 
they  sent  two  of  their  men  to  the  boss  as  a 
deputation  to  represent  all  hands,  to  inform 
him  that  they  were  not  going  to  eat  ram 
stags,  and  that  if  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  them  better  meat  they  would  strike. 
4  Well/  replied  the  boss,  '  it's  no  good 
quarrelling  over  trifles;  you  go  back  to 
work  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  prime  mutton 
while  it  lasts.'  The  men  went  to  work  and 
made  no  further  complaint  for  two  weeks. 
The  boss  ordered  me  to  do  the  killing  farther 
back  from  the  sheds,  so  that  he  would  not 
be  pestered  with  these  petty  complaints, 
and  so  the  killing  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption for  a  fortnight.  Then  another 
complaint  was  made,  not  to  the  boss  but  to 


me  at  killing  time.  The  same  two  bullies 
accused  me  of  killing  inferior  sheep.  They 
asked,  '  What's  gone  wrong  with  the  meat  ? 
Have  you  started  on  them  ram  stags  again  ?  ' 
'  No,'  I  replied,  '  the  ram  stags  is  all  eat ; 
you  finished  them  yesterday.  You  have 
only  just  started  on  the  yoes  (ewes).'  ' 

This  story  of  dad's  greatly  amused  Stir- 
ling and  pleased  the  company.  The  mission- 
ary contributed  to  the  evening's  amusement 
by  giving  a  few  recitals.  In  thanking 
them  for  their  kind  hospitality,  he  assured 
them  that  by  their  kindness  to  him  they 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
kindness  to  and  helping  others.  When  the 
family  watched  him  ride  away  next  morn- 
ing, the  mother  and  the  barberess  waved 
their  aprons,  while  dad  and  the  boys  waved 
their  hats,  and  they  felt  that  a  man  had 
come  into  their  lives  who  had  brought  the 
outside  world  nearer  to  them.  Stirling 
spent  the  next  night  with  a  digger.  It  was 
a  two-roomed  or  double-barrelled  hut.  His 
rough  bed  for  the  night  was  a  cross-legged 
stretcher.  When  he  rolled  into  it  the  head 
e"hd  went  down  till  it  nearly  touched  the 
floor,  and  as  Stirling  put  it,  "  He  believed  in 
keeping  the  right  end  up,"  so  he  reversed 
the  order.  But  his  troubles  had  not  begun. 
He  was  just  sinking  into  a  calm  repose 
when  he  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  the 
flat  back  brigade.  Stirling,  in  a  killing 
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mood,  sat  up  to  meet  the  attack.  The 
most  powerful  searchlight  he  had  was  a 
box  of  wax  vestas,  and  by  the  time  he 
turned  that  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy 
they  were  not  there.  He  gave  up  the  hunt 
and  settled  down,  when  the  intruders  came 
again  from  under  cover  and  renewed  the 
attack.  He  declared  that  he  had  fallen 
among  those  that  love  darkness  rather  than 
light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  Think- 
ing to  foil  their  designs  he  rolled  himself 
in  a  blanket  and  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground  floor,  which  was  but  little  improve- 
ment, daylight  alone  bringing  deliverance 
from  a  long,  restless  night. 

Stirling  had  been  from  home  several  days, 
had  many  long  and  lonely  rides,  having  to 
ford  or  swim  through  swollen  streams  at 
a  great  risk.  He  had  another  day's  ad- 
vance of  fifteen  miles  before  he  would  halt, 
turn  and  face  homeward.  Fifteen  miles 
in  the  forest,  where  the  best  tracks  are 
blazed  trees  and  the  directions  are  to  keep 
from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  where  there  are 
no  signs  of  domestic  life,  is  a  long  day's 
journey.  With  a  little  provision  for  the 
day  for  himself  and  horse  he  started  off. 
Very  soon  he  came  to  a  trackless  country. 
Then  the  blaze  marks  made  on  the  green 
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trees  became  fewer  and  fainter  till  they 
became  extinct.  He  pressed  on,  his  only 
direction  being  to  follow  the  ridges.  Some- 
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times  the  dog  trotted  in  front  as  if  hopeful 
of  discovering  some  place  of  habitation 
and  then  he  wearily  dragged  behind,  as  if 
he  considered  it  a  hopeless  venture. 

Still  on  and  on  they  went,  yet  he  could 
see  nothing  but  ranges  of  forest  country 
with  no  evidence  of  human  existence.  The 
way  he  pursued  passed  over  a  ridge  which 
rose  keenly  against  the  western  sky.  The 
sun  was  dipping  low  and  night  was  approach- 
ing. The  butt  of  a  large  tree  was  chosen 
for  camp ;  the  horse  was  tethered  and 
given  the  last  bite  of  chaff,  a  supply  of  wood 
was  gathered  for  the  night,  the  billy  boiled, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  food  shared  with 
the  dog.  On  a  heap  of  bushes  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tree  man  and  dog  lay  down 
to  rest.  The  laughing  jackass  had  sounded 
his  last  good  night.  The  'possum,  that 
always  works  on  night  shift,  he  heard  running 
up  and  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and 
swinging  in  the  branches.  A  curious  wallaby 
or  kangaroo  hopping  by  would  slow  down 
to  investigate,  when  a  growl  and  yelp  from 
Doctor  would  fully  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
time  to  move  on.  After  that  the  stillness 
was  disturbed  by  the  expiring  cry  of  a  bird 
that  was  being  killed  by  a  native  cat. 

Stirling  had  been  cautioned,  in  case  of 
camping  out,  to  keep  a  good  fire  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  keeping  the  dingoes  away. 
While  these  animals  are  not  the  dreaded 
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foe  the  wolf  is,  in  other  countries,  they  have 
been  known  to  perform  some  cowardly  acts 
when  they  are  in  a  large  majority.  This 
was  Stirling's  dread  as  he  lay  down  to  rest. 
He  had  only  dozed  off  when  he  heard  a 
whoop  on  another  range  which  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  and  also  set  Doctor  in 
motion.  The  whoop  was  soon  joined  by  a 
chorus  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Stir- 
ling heaped  wood  on  the  fire  and  prepared 
himself  with  a  stout  stick.  The  chorus 
was  kept  up  for  some  time  and  there  was 
no  rest  for  the  travellers.  The  howling 
then  ceased,  and  Stirling  supposed  that  they 
had  gone  off  in  another  direction.  He  lay 
down  to  sleep.  A  snort  from  the  horse 
and  a  growl  from  the  dog  brought  him  to 
action  again.  It  was  the  fire  that  had 
silenced  the  dingoes,  but  had  not  scared 
them  from  their  desire  for  a  bit  of  flesh. 
Following  in  the  direction  of  Doctor's  atten- 
tion, in  the  dim  glare  of  the  fire  he  saw  a 
score  of  bead-like  eyes  glaring  at  him. 
The  dog  was  eager  for  the  fray.  He  was 
capable  of  attacking  a  few,  but  not  equal  to 
such  a  pack,  and  when  feeling  the  insult 
of  these  intruders  he  would  have  bounded 
at  them,  but  was  told  to  stand  by.  Stirling 
had  learned  of  the  cowardice  of  these  crea- 
tures when  courage  is  shown  on  the  other 
side.  He  quietly  unhitched  his  horse  and 
mounted,  keeping  the  dog  close  by  him,  and 
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then  with  a  mighty  bound  and  vociferous 
yell  from  man  and  dog,  the  creatures  started 
off,  but  this  charge  had  to  be  repeated  well 
on  towards  daylight  before  they  finally 
retired  and  a  few  hours'  sleep  could  be 
obtained  by  the  travellers. 

Stirling  had  had  no  rest  for  two  nights. 
Bugs  one  night  and  dingoes  the  next,  yet 
daylight  was  welcome.  At  the  first  dawn  all 
nature  stirred  in  its  sleep  and  murmured 
drowsily  in  answer  to  some  mysterious  call. 
Such  wakening  moments  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  outdoor  slumber  and  amid  bush 
surroundings  are  strange.  Softly  the  green 
forest  rustled  at  nature's  touch. 

What  a  morning  !  how  beautiful  every- 
thing seemed  !  About  him  rolled  the  rugged- 
topped  hills  tinged  with  green,  which  clam- 
bered up  to  meet  the  purple  mountain 
summits  that  spread  along  the  horizon 
and  thrust  up  white  sunlit  patches  into  the 
blue  sky.  The  morning  air,  fresh  from  the 
sun-tipped  hills  and  sweet  with  the  scent 
from  the  acacia,  came  soft  and  cool  through 
the  trees.  It  came  from  the  land  of  the 
morning.  Doctor  started  on  an  imaginary 
wallaby  chase :  he  ran,  darted  round  trees 
and  doubled  on  his  track,  yelping  as  he 
went,  and  with  such  activities  as  if  he  could 
see  his  breakfast  bounding  before  him  and 
was  using  all  his  ability  to  procure  it. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  a  gruff   voice.    A 
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digger,  with  pick,  shovel,  dish,  and  his  lunch, 
had  started  out  to  work  that  morning  and 
hearing  the  barking  of  the  dog  turned  in 
that  direction. 

Stirling  was  studying  his  compass  and 
working  out  his  bearings  when  he  was 
startled  with  the  greeting.  The  digger  proved 
a  friend  in  need.  The  billy  was  soon  boiling 
and  they  sat  down  to  a  frugal  breakfast, 
provided  by  his  friend,  who,  like  Elijah's 
angel,  had  been  sent  to  minister  to  him. 

"  Happen  to  know  Ned  Gillespie  down  in 
your  part  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  do,"  said  Stirling. 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  I  ought  to ;  he's  my 
brother,  although  I  haven't  seen  him  for 
years." 

Stirling  was  able  to  give  him  the  news 
about  Ned,  his  wife  and  children,  and  he 
related  the  story  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
home.  He  went  on  to  relate  his  experiences 
among  the  diggers  on  his  present  tour.  He 
told  the  story  of  the  old  man  he  nursed  and 
how  he  found  the  digger's  rest  at  last. 

"The  Digger's  Rest?  There's  a  pub 
with  that  name  out  on  the  plains  ;  I  never 
heard  of  it  in  these  parts." 

"  Well,"  said  the  missionary,  "  I  have 
the  full  directions  to  it  here."  Then  open- 
ing his  Testament  he  read  John  iii.  16, 
marked  the  chapter  and  verse  and  pre- 
sented him  with  it. 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Gillespie,  "  now  come 
back  with  me  to  my  house  and  I'll  introduce 
you  to  my  wife  and  family,  and  I'll  leave  the 
pick  and  dish  and  we'll  go  round  to  see  if 
we  can  fossick  up  a  congregation  for  to- 
night." 

A  dozen  lonely  diggers  gathered  in  a  bush 
cottage  that  night  and  made  it  ring  with 
old-time  hymns.  The  missionary  took  as 
his  subject  the  digger's  rest  and  preached 
from  John  iii.  16,  and  as  he  rehearsed  the 
story  of  the  old  digger  and  of  the  treasures 
that  were  unearthed  to  him  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  preacher. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  way  to  that 'rest 
and  invited  them  to  come  beneath  its 
shelter  and  to  signify  their  decision  by 
kneeling  and  praying  with  him,  and  every 
one  in  the  room  knelt  and  prayed  after  him. 
Before  the  service  closed  Gillespie  and  his 
wife  asked  to  have  their  children  baptized. 
And  perhaps  the  touch  of  the  hand  and 
the  blessing  from  the  lips  of  this  bush 
missionary  were  dearer  to  God  than  the 
administration  of  some  in  their  more  ecclesi- 
astical office.  Stirling  tarried  for  a  few 
days  in  the  neighbourhood,  visiting  the 
people  in  their  homes  and  leaving  behind 
him,  as  he  had  done  all  along  the  tour,  the 
fragrance  of  a  sanctified  personality.  Then 
he  faced  homeward  back  through  the  land 
of  the  lonely. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE    SEARCH   PARTY 

A  LITTLE  crowd  had  gathered  at  the 
Black  Creek  Post  Office.  Their  whole 
conversation  was  on  the  rain  and  floods 
which  had  worked  havoc  with  the  roads 
and  bridges.  For  days  there  had  been  heavy 
rain  and  the  creeks  had  been  running  bankers, 
and  they  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  coach.  It  arrived  very  late,  and  Bullas 
opening  his  paper,  caught  sight  of  words 
that  made  him  exclaim  :  "  My  God,  what's 
this  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  came  a  chorus  of  anxious 
voices  from  the  startled  crowd. 

Bullas  read  :  "  A  drowning  accident. 
The  following  information  has  reached  us 
by  way  of  the  plains.  A  young  man  named 
Gordon  Stirling,  aged  twenty-six,  was 
drowned  while  forcing  his  horse  through 
Wild  Dog  Creek  on  Thursday  last.  The 
body  has  not  been  recovered.  The  horse 
was  also  drowned." 

No  announcement  could  have  affected 
the  emotions  of  the  community  more  than 
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this.  The  men  lingered  for  some  time 
about  the  shop,  discussing  the  tragical 
affair,  and  many  were  the  whys  and  where- 
fores that  were  asked.  Some  questioned 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  allowing 
such  a  calamity. 

"  Oh,  stop  your  jabber,"  cried  Bullas, 
"  and  let  us  get  to  work.  I  want  a  party 
of  men  to  start  out  to-night  for  Wild  Dog 
Creek,  to  do  whatever  we  think  should  be 
done  under  the  sad  circumstances.  Who 
will  volunteer  ?  " 

Every  man  of  them  was  ready  to  go. 

"That's  fine,"  said  Bullas,  "but  eight 
is  a  big  enough  party."  He  then  chose 
seven ;  Grant  the  teacher,  and  Stone  of  the 
Cherry  Tree  Inn  being  among  the  party. 

They  left  Black  Creek  by  midnight.  The 
township  spent  a  quiet  Sunday.  The  flags 
at  the  school  and  at  the  inn  hung  at  half- 
mast.  There  was  no  service  at  the  church 
as  there  was  no  preacher,  but  a  small  band 
met  morning  and  evening  for  special  prayer 
in  the  hour  of  calamity.  The  children 
gathered  at  the  school  the  next  morning, 
but  the  door  was  not  opened.  Their  master 
was  away  and  Maggie  McLaine  was  at  home 
prostrated  with  grief.  Maggie's  extreme 
grief  became  a  subject  for  gossip  among  a 
certain  section,  who  had  known  nothing  of 
her  inward  struggles  along  love's  winding 
way. 
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Wild  Dog  Creek  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
as  far  as  they  could  calculate,  about  as 
far  as  Stirling's  missionary  tour  would 
take  him.  The  party  of  horsemen  made 
inquiry  all  along  the  way,  but  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  accident.  At  noon  on  Sunday 
when  they  arrived  at  Weatherspoon's,  they 
heard  all  about  Stirling's  doings  while  in  that 
neighbourhood,  but  nothing  further  was 
known  of  him.  They  had  heard  that  a 
young  man  was  drowned  in  Wild  Dog  Creek 
and  that  the  body  had  been  recovered 
and  buried  near  a  homestead  on  the  plains, 
but  they  had  not  heard  the  name  of  the 
deceased.  At  the  dining- table  Grant  read 
to  the  family  the  account  of  the  fatality. 
This  had  a  distressing  effect  upon  them. 

The  father  asked :  "  But  if  it  is  our  Stir- 
ling, how  would  they  know  his  name  and 
age?" 

The  girl  spoke  up  briskly  and  said  :  "  Dad, 
that  is  his  age;  they  could  have  found  it 
and  his  name  in  his  Bible.  When  he  was 
here  he  showed  it  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  presented  to  him  by  his  mother  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  it  was  dated 
five  years  ago." 

"  You  are  right,  girl,"  replied  the  father ; 
"  everything  points  to  this  unfortunate  man 
as  our  Stirling." 

11 1  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  all," 
said  Bullas  gloomily. 
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The  party  decided  to  push  on  to  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  if  they  learned 
nothing  to  the  contrary  during  that  time, 
to  go  as  far  as  the  plains  and  to  gather  all 
the  information  they  could  there,  and, 
finally,  to  look  upon  the  sacred  spot  where 
he  lay.  Two  of  the  Weatherspoons  joined 
the  party  as  their  guides.  Men  and  horses 
having  been  fed,  they  were  on  the  track  once 
more. 

"  My  word,"  said  Mr.  Weatherspoon, 
"  it  looks  as  if  he  gave  his  life  for  us  folks 
back  here.  At  any  rate,  he  seemed  to  come 
just  when  he  was  most  needed." 

The  track  they  were  on  led  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  digger's  grave  and  they 
turned  aside  to  it,  whereupon  the  men 
dismounted  and  bared  their  heads,  while 
in  deep  silence  they  read  the  inscription : 

Grant  broke  the  spell :  "  Good  old  Stir- 
ling ;  that's  just  like  him,"  he  said  reflec- 
tively. "  Thank  God  he  was  sure  of  that  rest." 

"  Poor  old '  Seraphim '  ! "  remarked  Bullas. 
"  Seems  to  me  he  was  too  good  for  a  world 
made  up  of  us  sort  and  that  God  has  taken 
him  to  join  his  own  kind." 

They  travelled  on  for  a  few  hours  longer, 
intent  on  reaching  Wild  Dog  Creek.  They 
had  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  range  and 
were  descending  on  the  other  side. 

il  Hallo,"  said  one  of  the  Weatherspoons, 
"  there's  smoke  down  in  the  gully.  There 
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must  be  some  one  on  the  track,  for  no  one 
lives  down  there,  and  if  the  traveller  is  from 
the  other  way  we  might  learn  something." 

As  they  descended  the  hillside,  they  saw 
that  a  horse  was  standing  on  the  track. 
A  closer  view  revealed  a  dog  lying  by  him. 
Bullas's  exceedingly  keen  eyes  were  quick 
to  take  in  all  before  him.  Moving  his  hat 
from  his  eyes  to  the  left  of  his  head,  "  Good 
heavens,"  he  cried,  "  if  that's  not  Stirling's 
horse  and  Doctor  I'm  not  the  shape  of  a  man." 

"But  the  paper  said  the  horse  was 
drowned,"  said  Stone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Grant,  "  and  if  the  horse  is 
alive  there  is  a  chance  of  our  man  being 
alive  too." 

The  owner  of  the  horse  and  dog  had  gone 
a  little  distance  off  the  track  seeking  a  shel- 
tered place  from  the  rain  and  wind,  where 
he  might  boil  his  billy  and  eat  his  lunch 
with  a  little  comfort.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  party  until  he  heard 
a  voice  asking :  "  Doctor,  where  is  your 
master  ?  "  And  to  their  overwhelming  joy 
and  amazement  Stirling  came  from  behind 
his  shelter  and  with  great  surprise  asked : 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  crowd  doing  out 
here  ? "  He  actually  wanted  to  know  if 
they  were  lost. 

"  No,"  replied  Bullas,  "  we  have  come 
to  bear  your  corpse  home,  and  I,  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  and  in  the  name 
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of  the  King,  command  the  corpse  to  mount 
at  once  and  to  lose  no  time  in  lifting  the 
cloud  that  at  present  hangs  over  the  Black 
Creek  people." 

"  Good  for  you,  Bullas,"  Stirling  laughed. 
"  But  what  is  in  the  wind  ?  " 

Grant  came  forward  and  explained  the 
whole  situation.  Stirling  looked  thunder- 
struck, as  he  had  heard  nothing  about  it, 
and  especially  when  he  thought  that  the 
account  of  the  sad  accident  had  travelled 
to  Melbourne  and  back  to  them  and  had 
had  time  to  go  round  the  world. 

"  Read  this,"  said  Grant,  producing  his 
cutting  from  the  paper,  "if  it  ain't  too 
great  a  shock  for  you." 

"  My  Lord,"  he  reverently  exclaimed, 
"  how  strange !  Yes,  I  forced  my  horse 
through  that  creek — a  dangerous  adventure. 
Thank  God  for  preserving  me.  I  heard 
that  there  is  a  family  of  the  same  name  as 
myself  living  out  on  the  plains.  I  suppose 
it  was  one  of  that  family.  Poor  fellow  !  " 
he  said  commiseratingly. 

Grant  then  spoke,  taking  off  his  hat :  "I 
think  we  should  thank  God  for  finding  our 
pastor  safe  and  well.  Let  us  do  it  in  proper 
order." 

The  whole  party,  standing  with  bridle 
in  hand,  raised  their  hats  while  they  sang 
the  doxology. 

They  hurried  back  that  day  and  the  next, 
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and  as  their  horses  were  only  too  pleased 
to  be  going  that  way,  reached  Black  Creek 
the  following  night,  with  a  much- alive 
Stirling.  The  flags  that  had  hung  at  half- 
mast  went  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  signifying 
that  the  dead  was  alive  again  and  the  lost 
was  found. 

As  soon  as  the  party  returned,  Grant  sent 
a  message  to  McLaine's  to  say  that  they 
had  found  and  brought  home  the  missionary 
alive  and  well.  The  morning  after  his 
long  absence  Stirling  instinctively  turned 
in  that  direction.  Maggie  did  not  intend 
going  to  the  school  that  day.  The  an- 
nouncement of  Gordon  Stirling's  death  had 
given  her  nerves  a  severe  shaking,  and 
although  the  good  news  of  his  safety  had 
reached  her  the  night  before,  she  had  not 
recovered  herself.  Such  was  the  state  of 
her  nerves  that  she  broke  into  weeping 
when  Stirling  arrived  the  next  morning. 
She  was  on  the  verandah  when  the  neighing 
of  a  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  big  paddock 
startled  the  horses  in  the  home  paddock, 
and  by  the  time  Maggie  looked  up,  Stirling 
had  passed  through  the  gate  and  was 
wheeling  his  horse  round  to  put  the  latch 
on.  The  scene  which  increased  her  nervous- 
ness seemed  like  a  dream  to  her.  The 
last  few  days  had  been  like  months  to  her ; 
during  this  time  she  had  prayed  earnestly, 
but  now  she  was  like  the  church  at  Jeru- 
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salem  praying  for  the  imprisoned  Peter, 
but  unable  to  believe  that  the  answer  to 
their  prayers  was  at  the  gate. 

Mrs.  McLaine  received  Stirling  warmly. 
"  Come  in,  my  lad,"  -she  said,  "  and  sit  you 
down;  it  is  all  as  a  dream  to  us." 

"  Ah,  well,  mother,"  Stirling  replied, 
"  it  was  too  bad  for  me  to  play  such  a  trick 
on  you ;  the  next  time  I  intend  to  die  and 
come  to  life  again  I  will  give  you  notice." 

"  And  you  take  the  matter  lightly,  my 
son,"  said  Mrs.  McLaine. 

Stirling  smiled  as  he  said,  "  Mother,  all's 
well  that  ends  well." 

Then  Maggie  made  her  appearance,  bearing 
with  her  a  smile  that  carried  with  it  the 
gentleness  and  softness  of  the  sun  when 
penetrating  a  spring  shower.  Stirling  had 
learned  of  her  grief,  and  now  with  difficulty 
controlled  his  emotion  as  his  heart  went 
out  to  her  with  a  bound.  While  he  gave  a 
brief  account  of  his  adventures,  Mrs.  McLaine 
became  demonstrative  in  her  responses, 
and  Maggie  nodded  or  smiled  her  apprecia- 
tion of  his  courage  and  endurance  and  his 
sympathy  and  help  to  lonely  lives. 

Meanwhile  Bullas  was  going  about  as 
buoyant  as  a  schoolboy  on  holidays,  rehears- 
ing the  story  of  their  discovery,  but  after 
a  few  days  Black  Creek  settled  down  to  its 
normal  condition  and  the  missionary  went 
on  with  his  progressive  work. 

K 


CHAPTER    XIV 

STIRLING    AND    BULLAS    DINE     WITH    BARNEY 
BOURKE 

IT  was  a  common  practice  of  Stirling's 
to  walk  out  in  the  forenoon  and  enter 
upon  his  studies  seated  on  a  log  in  some 
quiet  spot  in  the  bush.  One  morning,  while 
in  this  attitude  and  buried  in  his  book,  the 
lash  of  Bullas's  whip  rang  out  rather  closer 
to  his  ear  than  was  comfortable. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  mister,  see  you're 
studyin'  a  sermon.  I  haven't  forgotten 
your  first  one  yet." 

"  What  about  it  ?  "  asked  Stirling,  some- 
what sternly  as  if  he  did  not  appreciate 
his  indiscriminate  intrusion. 

"  Oh,  you  said  that  you  was  at  the  ser- 
vice of  any  to  'elp  them  in  any  way.  I've 
'ad  a  cattle  'unt  in  my  mind  for  you  ever 
since.  As  you're  a  man  that's  always 
practised  w'at  you  preached  so  far,  I  expect 
you  won't  disappoint  me.  I've  been  out 
and  got  them  together  twice,  but  they've 
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broke  on  me  and  I've  done  no  good,  so  I 
thought  if  you  weren't  busy  you'd  give 
me  a  'and." 

"  Right  you  are,  Bullas,"  answered  Stir- 
ling heartily. 

"  How  would  eight  in  the  morning  suit 
you  ?  "  asked  Bullas. 

'  That  will  suit  me ;  what  about  dinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we'll  drop  in  for  a  snack  at  Barney 
Bourke's,  w'ere  I  'ope  to  yard  the  cattle." 

The  next  morning  found  the  messenger 
of  celestial  things  following  in  Bullas's 
tracks,  over  hills  and  valleys  and  tracks 
where  the  dense  ti-tree  walled  up  on  either 
side  and  embraced  overhead,  so  that  in 
places  it  was  like  travelling  through  a  bush 
tunnel,  which  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Then  the  scene  changed  from  scrub  to  that 
of  big  timber  where  the  track  was  more 
open.  In  one  of  these  places  a  fox  darted 
across  the  track  just  before  Bullas's  horse. 
Bullas  made  a  lash  at  it  with  his  green 
hide  whip  and  by  chance  more  than  skill 
tied  the  lash  round  the  animal's  neck  and 
held  it  securely.  In  an  instant  Bullas 
was  on  the  ground  and,  using  his  whip 
handle,  had  the  captured  animal  lying 
dead  at  his  feet.  He  was  naturally  greatly 
excited  over  this  clever  capture  and  the 
possession  of  a  good  fox-skin.  They  tra- 
velled on  for  hours  until  long  past  noon, 
and  the  cravings  of  Stirling's  stomach 
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prompted  him  to  ask,  "  How  far  is  it  to 
Barney  Bourke's  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  your  dinner  you're  thinkin' 
of,"  returned  Bullas.  "  It's  no  good  thinkin' 
of  that  till  we  find  them  scrubbers,  for 
w'en  we  do  they'll  give  us  such  a  tight  go, 
and  we'll  'ave  to  squeeze  through  such 
narrow  places,  that  our  only  chance  of 
followin'  them  is  before  dinner.  I've  'card 
you  preach  that  toil  an'  sacrifice  must  go 
together  if  a  man  is  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing worth  while.  Now  is  your  chance 
to  show  it,  mister;  just  foller  me  'an  keep 
takin'  in  your  belt  a  'ole  till  it  won't  go 
no  further,  and  so  long  as  you  can  feel  your 
belt  on  you,  you  don't  take  it  so  bad,  and 
then  we'll  be  able  to  foller  a  yearlin'  poddy 
anyw'ere,  an'  toil  and  sacrifice  will  be  re- 
warded, in  seein'  them  cattle  yarded,  before 
we  make  a  raid  on  Barney  Bourke's  pan- 
cakes." 

Bullas  was  a  man  who  knew  no  disap- 
pointment. Although  he  expected  to  pick 
up  the  cattle  miles  back,  he  pushed  on 
with  the  same  buoyancy  and  levity  as  if 
he  had  them  going  quietly  before  him. 
An  inspiration  was  given  to  both  men  when 
they  saw  fresh  cattle  marks.  The  cattle 
they  were  after  were  a  mob  made  up  of  a 
bull,  two  stags,  and  a  few  stores  and  poddies ; 
the  latter  being  those  unfortunate  little 
creatures  that  are  taken  from  their  natural 
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means  of  feeding  and  made  to  suck  a  finger, 
by  which  they  draw  in  a  supply  of  skimmed 
milk  which  develops  a  stomach  out  of 
proportion  to  the  balance  of  their  anatomy. 
The  bull  and  stags  were  the  only  likely 
ones  to  cause  trouble.  The  men  followed 
the  tracks  to  a  gully,  where  they  suddenly 
came  upon  the  mob  :  the  first  mentioned 
made  a  dive  for  the  scrub  country.  Bullas 
was  soon  in  hot  pursuit.  To  follow  Bullas 
looked  too  tough  a  job  for  Stirling,  so  he 
hung  back  and  kept  the  rest  of  the  mob 
in  sight.  He  watched  for  some  time,  when 
the  monotony  of  his  occupation  was  broken 
by  the  return  of  the  three  warraguls.  Their 
panting  sides  and  foaming  mouths  showed 
that  they  had  had  a  fair  run  down  and  were 
now  content  to  rest  with  the  mob.  Stirling 
could  see  or  hear  nothing  of  Bullas.  Be- 
lieving he  had  met  with  an  accident,  he 
picked  up  the  track  and  went  in  search  of 
his  mate.  Bullas's  track  led  Stirling  through 
some  queer  places  and  up  to  logs  over  which 
he  did  not  care  to  jump  his  horse,  but 
instead  chose  to  find  a  track  round  them. 
In  bush  craft  Bullas  excelled. 

Stirling  travelled  on  for  a  mile,  cooeeing  and 
whistling,  when  at  length  he  got  a  response 
and  found  Bullas  in  a  quagmire  at  the 
head  of  a  "  dry "  creek ;  his  horse  had 
gone  almost  out  of  sight,  with  little  more 
than  his  head  and  saddle  showing.  Bullas 
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was  standing  on  a  bit  firmer  ground,  up  to 
his  knees  in  it,  pulling  and  coaxing  in  his 
endeavours  to  release  his  steed.  The  pros- 
pect of  poor  Bullas  losing  his  horse  appealed 
to  Stirling  as  a  calamity,  and  he  looked  as 
he  felt,  so  that  Bullas  said,  "  Come  on, 
mister,  I've  'card  you  read  from  the  Bible 
that  it's  a  religious  duty  to  pull  an  ass  out 
of  a  pit,  Sunday  or  any  other  day.  But 
you  know  I  once  'card  of  a  Jew  as  got  'is 
'orse  into  a  bog,  'spose  somethin'  like  this 
one ;  it  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  wouldn't 
work  on  that  day,  because  it  was  'is  Sab- 
bath. Of  course  the  next  day  was  Sunday, 
when  we're  not  supposed  to  work,  so  he 
left  it  till  Monday,  and  w'en  'e  went  to  see 
'ow  'is  crock  was  doin',  'e  'ad  saved  'im  the 
trouble  of  dirtyin'  'is  'ands,  for  'e  'ad  died 
and  buried  'imself  on  the  Sunday." 

Bullas's  horse  acted  as  one  impressed 
with  the  solemn  fact  that  if  he  did  not  soon 
get  out,  he  would  meet  with  the  same  fate 
as  the  Jew's.  He  made  such  a  desperate 
plunge,  that  Bullas,  who  was  holding  the 
bridle,  was  shifted  from  his  position  and 
sunk  to  his  arm-pits,  but  the  horse  had 
gained  ground.  Stirling  handed  Bullas  a 
te-tree  stick  to  which  he  fastened  the  bridle. 
This  gave  Stirling  something  to  pull  from, 
and  with  another  struggle  from  the  horse 
and  pull  from  the  men  Bullas  and  his  steed 
were  both  on  solid  ground. 
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After  this  unexpected  delay  Bullas  con- 
fessed that  his  stomach  was  feeling  as  if  his 
throat  were  cut.  The  cattle  were  picked 
up  again  and  driven  to  Barney  Bourke's 
yards.  As  soon  as  the  men  arrived, 
Barney  had  a  pancake  the  full  dimensions 
of  the  pan  frizzling  on  the  fire.  To  save 
time  he  had  a  pot  boiling,  in  which  he  was 
about  to  cook  the  others.  Those  he  boiled 
he  called  water  welps.  Having  got  thewelps 
boiling,  he  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  pan- 
cake with  his  much  worn  knife  and  a  piece 
of  hoop  iron. 

"  That's  a  bit  slow,  Barney,"  said  Bullas  ; 
"  the  way  we  used  to  turn  them  was  to 
throw  the  cake  up  the  chimney  and  then 
run  outside  and  catch  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Barney,  "  the  cake  is  yours, 
turn  it  as  yer  would  like  it." 

"  I'm  a  bit  weak  for  the  runnin'  outside 
business  just  now,"  replied  Bullas,  "so  I'll 
turn  it  in  the  fireplace."  He  took  the  pan 
with  an  air  of  confidence  and  tossed  the 
cake  up  the  chimney.  It  turned  gracefully 
in  its  course,  but  at  that  instant  a  piece 
of  burning  wood  rolled  from  the  fire  on 
to  his  boot  and  divided  his  attention,  so 
that  instead  of  making  a  fair  catch  of  the 
cake,  it  fell  flat  in  the  ashes.  This,  of 
course,  as  in  all  other  instances,  was  not 
Bullas's  fault,  or  the  result  of  his  defective 
skill.  The  cake  having  been  turned  in  its 
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flight,  fell  dough  side  down  and  gathered  a 
good  coating  of  charcoal  and  ashes.  This 
did  not  upset  Bullas's  equilibrium,  and 
while  Barney  was  cleaning  up  the  pancake 
he  was  instructing  him  how  to  cook  welps. 

"  I  see  you're  not  much  of  a  'and  at 
cookin'  welps  either ;  I  noticed  you  chucked 
'em  all  in  together.  The  right  way  to  cook 
welps  is  to  roll  'em  out  flat  one  at  a  time, 
'ave  a  bit  of  charcoal  'andy,  mark  'im  num- 
ber one  and  sling  'im  in,  then  roll  out  num- 
ber two,  mark  'im  and  sling  'im  in,  and 
keep  goin'  till  you  do  ten.  Ten  is  the 
number,  then  you  start  and  fish  'em  out, 
beginnin'  with  number  one,  until  you  come 
to  number  ten,  and  then  you'll  'ave  some- 
thin'  good  enough  fer  angels'  food." 

But  Barney  did  not  seem  inclined  to  let 
Bullas  take  any  further  part  in  the  cooking, 
as  he  said,  "  I  was  in  'opes  of  'avin'  a 
decent  feed  at  least  for  the  minister,  and 
I'm  afraid  that  the  pancake  is  so  disfigured 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  offer  it  to  his 
riverince,  but  I  'ope  'e  will  enjoy  the  welps." 
He  had  cleaned  the  disfigured  side  of  the 
pancake  and  was  about  to  put  it  back  in 
the  pan,  when  the  pot  containing  the  welps 
tipped  over  and  emptied  its  contents  into 
the  fire.  Barney  looked  disgusted,  Bullas 
laughed  heartily,  and  Stirling,  well,  he 
smiled  faintly,  for  the  pangs  of  hunger  were 
upon  him,  and  he  wondered  when  he  would 
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get  his  dinner.  Barney  declared  that  the 
pancake  was  past  decency  and  the  water 
welps  were  past  redemption,  so  giving 
Bullas  full  charge  of  the  pan  to  make  the 
best  of  his  cake,  he  turned  to  the  cupboard 
to  see  if  he  could  find  anything  decent  for 
the  minister.  He  discovered  a  fine  large 
cornish  pasty  which  his  mother,  a  good  old 
Cornish  woman,  had  tied  in  his  bundle 
when  he  left  home  the  day  before.  "And 
sure  yer  riverince  is  safe  fer  a  feed  after 
all,"  cried  Barney;  "  'ere's  a  pasty  made 
fer  two." 

Stirling's  heart  went  up  at  the  sight;  it 
looked  a  hard,  cold  meal  for  a  winter's  day, 
but  his  appetite  was  keen. 

"  Sure  an'  I'll  warm  it  fer  yer,"  said 
Barney ;  "  it'll  only  take  a  few  minutes." 
He  was  about  to  hang  the  camp  oven  on 
the  fire  for  that  purpose,  when  Bullas 
chipped  in  again. 

"  I  say,  there's  a  quicker  way  than  that 
of  doing  it  w'en  a  feller's  'ungry.  The 
billy  there  is  nearly  boilin' ;  just  take  the 
lid  orf  and  lay  the  pasty  across,  an'  the 
steam  will  go  through  it  in  no  time  "  ;  and 
with  these  instructions  Bullas  settled  down 
to  eat  his  pancake. 

Stirling  drew  his  three-legged  stool  up 
to  the  fireplace  and  earnestly  watched  the 
steaming  process  of  this  latest  discovery, 
which  he  believed  had  lain  in  the  safe 
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forgotten  for  his  sake.  "  There  you  are, 
mister,"  said  Bullas  in  a  half -choking  tone, 
as  a  corner  of  his  pancake,  three  inches 
square,  was  working  its  way  to  its  appointed 
station.  "  There's  your  reward  for  toil 
and  sacrifice  and  patient  waiting." 

The  billy  boiled,  the  steam  had  penetrated 
the  inward  parts  of  the  pasty  and  began  to 
fizz  out  of  the  corners ;  it  looked  like  a 
miniature  schooner  thrown  high  and  dry 
upon  the  rocks,  with  the  boiling  surf  be- 
neath making  vain  attempts  to  reach  it. 
The  steam  arising  from  it  increased  the 
cravings  of  Stirling's  stomach  and  brought 
an  unusual  quantity  of  liquid  to  his  mouth. 
In  his  impatience  he  asked,  "  Do  you  not 
think  the  pasty  is  ready  to  eat,  Barney  ?  ': 
who  by  that  time  had  got  a  few  more  welps 
boiling,  which  were  for  his  dinner. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Barney,  "  I  think  she's 
done  by  now,  yer  riverince  will  have  it  in 
a  giff  "  ;  and  he  was  just  about  to  serve  up 
this  dainty  dish  when,  like  a  schooner  break- 
ing up  amidship  and  rising  stem  and  stern 
before  her  final  disappearance,  that  pasty 
as  it  bridged  the  billy,  yielding  in  the  centre 
to  its  own  weight,  rose  stem  and  stern  and 
disappeared  into  the  billy  of  boiling  water. 
Stirling's  heart  sunk  simultaneously,  but 
he  joined  in  the  laughter  when  Bullas,  who 
had  just  lodged  another  corner  of  his  cake 
in  his  mouth,  spluttered  out  a  laugh  which 


shot  the  partly  masticated  diet  in  all  direc- 
tions. "  Well,  I'm  sorry  fer  yer  riverince, 
but  it  seems  that  the  gods  are  'gainst  yer 
to-day,  and  what  can  yer  expect  when  yer 
kape  such  indecent  company  as  Bullas." 

No  time  was  lost  in  applying  the  grappling 
irons,  with  which  the  scattered  fragments 
were  rescued.  But  pieces  of  fat  and  onions 
were  so  distributed  in  the  billy  of  water 
that  it  was  rendered  unfit  for  tea.  Bullas's 
eyes  fairly  twinkled  while  they  were  fishing 
for  the  pasty  and  with  his  mouth  full  of 
pancake,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ashes  and 
grit  he  kept  chipping  in.  When  each  man, 
to  use  Bullas's  words,  had  "  got  on  the 
outside "  of  his  respective  dish,  the  only 
liquor  they  had  to  finish  with  was  pasty 
soup.  Barney  had  his  own  style  of  eating 
his  meal.  He  got  well  down  to  it  to  save  time 
in  lifting  his  food  to  his  mouth;  he  held 
the  fork  close  to  the  prongs  so  that  he  could 
help  the  welps  on  to  it  with  his  finger;  his 
knife  was  also  held  so  near  to  the  point 
that  the  handle  was  up  his  sleeve.  His 
pannikin  he  kept  on  his  left  and  still  held 
his  fork  as  he  held  his  pannikin  to  his  mouth. 
At  one  time  he  held  pannikin,  knife  and 
fork  all  in  one  hand  while  drinking,  so 
that  his  knife  and  fork  were  either  pointing 
over  his  shoulder  or  behind  his  ear.  It  was 
the  rarest  performance  of  the  kind  that  Stir- 
ling had  seen,  but  Barney  seemed  to  enjoy 
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it.  After  Barney  had  picked  his  teeth 
with  a  bent  prong  of  his  fork,  and  Bullas 
with  his  thumb  and  finger  had  extricated 
a  fragment  of  his  dinner  from  between  two 
masticators,  they  all  started  off  to  tether 
the  bull. 


CHAPTER   XV 

TETHERING  THE   BULL 

ON  this  cattle  hunt  Bullas  had  equipped 
himself,  as  he  said,  to  get  even 
with  the  bull,  the  leader  of  the  mob,  which 
had  baffled  him  on  all  former  attempts 
to  get  him  home.  He  carried  with  him 
a  strong  rope  for  the  purpose  of  tethering 
the  animal,  should  he  succeed  in  yarding 
him.  He  had  a  drag  chain  to  fasten  to 
his  leg  for  the  purpose  of  checking  his 
speed  and  a  bell  to  strap  on  his  neck,  so 
that  he  might  follow  him  by  sound  if  not 
by  sight,  should  he  take  to  the  scrub. 

The  first  work  after  dinner  was  to  tether 
the  bull.  Barney,  a  fellow  with  little  brains 
and  less  courage,  refused  to  take  any  part 
in  the  job,  but  selected  an  elevated  posi- 
tion where  he  could  enjoy  the  fun.  Bullas 
and  Stirling  got  to  work  in  earnest.  A 
noose  was  made  in  the  rope  and  hung 
on  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring  round  and 
dodging  the  object  of  their  capture,  who 
would  now  and  then  make  a  rush  in  their 
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direction,  which  necessitated  two  agile 
forms  running  up  the  fence.  As  soon  as 
the  noose  was  thrown  across  the  animal's 
horns,  he  would  throw  it  off  before  the 
men  had  time  to  get  the  necessary  strain 
on  it  to  make  it  secure  ;  but  his  majesty 
was  secured  at  last,  and  Bullas,  who  feared 
neither  man  nor  beast,  strapped  the  chain 
to  his  leg  and  the  bell  to  his  neck,  while 
Stirling  showed  no  less  courage  in  holding 
the  rope.  They  decided  not  to  remove 
the  rope  from  his  horns  in  case  of  having 
to  tether  him  again.  All  was  ready  and 
the  rope  was  loosed.  The  bull  swung  around 
and  so  did  the  men.  One  dash  at  the 
gate  sent  it  in  fragments ;  with  head  down 
and  tail  up,  he  put  up  a  lively  performance  ; 
he  reared  and  bucked  and  bellowed  in 
his  course  across  the  paddock  ;  his  tongue 
protruded  and  his  eyes  glared.  The  stores 
and  the  poddies  followed  him  in  order 
according  to  their  rank,  the  former  imitat- 
ing the  bull  in  bucking  and  bellowing, 
the  latter  trotting  behind  like  children 
following  a  clown  down  a  street.  The 
men  were  mounted  and  kept  up  with  them. 
Then  the  drag  strap  broke  and  the  bull 
was  freed  from  his  chain.  Another  chase 
ensued.  Stirling  was  well  mounted,  and 
it  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
before  the  beast  was  turned  and  headed 
to  the  mob.  They  were  worked  into  a 
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corner,  where  the  drag  rope  was  secured 
to  a  post  and  the  chain  was  adjusted  once 
more ;  the  missionary  hauling  on  tojthe 
rope  while  Bullas  chained  his  leg.  The 
drovers  had  an  open  road  for  the  first 
few  miles  and  all  went  well. 

The  bull  understood  his  game  too  well 
to  exhaust  himself  on  an  open  road ;  he 
reserved  his  strength  and  wind  for  the 
scrub  country,  and  when  hjs  chance  came 
he  used  it  to  advantage.  Leaving  the 
mob  he  plunged  into  the  scrub,  which  was 
so  high  and  dense  that  there  was  no  seeing 
anything  before  you.  The  chase  was  a 
desperate  one,  Bullas's  excitement  was  in- 
tense, and  he  shouted  with  desperate  vehe- 
mence. This  aroused  and  terrified  a  flock 
of  white  cockatoos  that  had  been  quietly 
feeding,  and  caused  them  to  circle  in  a 
mass  above  his  head,  their  hideous  noise 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  hear  the 
bell  of  the  runaway.  Bullas  could  not 
do  much  more  than  follow  in  the  track 
made  by  the  bull,  and  it  took  Stirling  all 
his  time  to  find  that.  The  chain  and 
the  rope  soon  exhausted  the  fugitive,  and 
he  was  headed  towards  the  track. 

Up  to  this  time  of  the  day  Stirling  had 
made  fun  over  Bullas's  experience  in  the 
quagmire,  but  the  joke  was  turned  before 
they  reached  the  road.  As  they  made  their 
way  back,  the  bull  broke  down  the  scrub 


and  made  a  way  for  the  horsemen.  Stir- 
ling saw  that  Bullas,  who  was  riding  im- 
mediately before  him,  had  squeezed  safely 
between  two  saplings,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  decide  whether  he  would  follow 
the  leader  or  make  a  short  deviation,  his 
horse  had  carried  him  between  the  sap- 
lings which  held  him  on  both  sides,  so  that 
his  only  help  was  to  grasp  them  with  his 
hands,  let  the  horse  go  from  under  him 
and  drop  from  the  trees  when  the  way 
was  clear.  As  Stirling  cried  out  at  what 
at  first  appeared  a  perilous  position,  Bullas 
turned  and  viewed  the  scene,  and  this 
furnished  him  with  new  material  for  an 
everlasting  joke  on  Stirling. 

"  I  guess  your  pasty  took  up  more  room 
than  my  pancakes,"  said  he.  "  Always 
remember  to  practise  self-denial.  It's  the 
way  to  get  through  difficulties." 

At  last,  however,  the  cattle  were  safely 
yarded  at  Black  Creek  ere  night  fell. 

Now  Tony  Bullas,  who  posed  as  a  bush 
poet,  upon  hearing  the  story  of  the  cattle 
hunt  straightway  composed  some  lines. 
This  pleased  Bullas,  and  he  decided  to 
work  them  into  the  programme  at  an 
entertainment  the  following  week.  The 
missionary  took  the  chair  at  these  meetings. 
Bullas,  who  was  on  the  committee,  suggested 
that  the  missionary  might  give  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  his  cattle  hunt,  by  way 
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of  an  address  at  the  social,  which  he  con- 
sented to  do,  and  Bullas  was  cunning 
enough  to  get  Tony's  recitation  to  follow 
Stirling's  portrayal  of  the  hunt.  Stirling 
delivered  his  story  with  dramatic  force, 
which  charmed  his  audience  and  brought 
forth  loud  applause. 

Tony's  recitation  was  next  announced, 
the  title  of  which  was  not  known  to  Stirling. 
The  announcement  caused  much  hilarity, 
as  several  of  them  knew  what  was  coming. 
Tony  walked  jauntily  on  to  the  platform, 
and  arranged  his  looks  very  emphatically 
at  first,  but  just  as  quickly  disarranged 
them,  and  then  in  a  slovenly  and  awkward 
manner  recited  the  following — 


"  CASSABIANCA." 

The  bell  rang  on  the  bully's  neck, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled ; 
He  cleared  the  gate,  which  stood  a  wreck, 

And  cross  the  field  he  sped. 

Yet  wildly  on  and  on  he  went, 

As  born  to  rule  the  way, 
But  Bullas  was  upon  the  scent, 

And  Stirling  joined  the  fray. 

The  bull  with  scorn  flung  off  his  chain, 
The  rope  dragged  from  his  head ; 

Till  caught  and  tethered  once  again, 
"  You're  safe,  I  reckon,"  Bullas  said 
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Upon  his  brow  he  felt  his  breath, 

And  in  his  shaggy  hair, 
The  Seraph  held  him  like  grim  death, 

Despite  his  angry  glare. 

"  Speak,  Bullas,"  once  again  he  cried, 

"If  yet  my  task  be  done  "; 
The  bell  on  bully's  neck  replied, 

The  chain  was  fastened  on. 

There  came  a  roar  like  thunder  sound, 

The  men  at  once  did  flee, 
And  climbed  their  steeds  with  agile  bound, 

Or  scrambled  up  a  tree. 

With  whip  and  spur  and  leggings  fair, 

They  well  had  done  their  part ; 
The  bull  was  broken  in  to  work, 

And  made  to  draw  a  cart. 


Tony's  effort  was  highly  appreciated. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

FIGHTING   THE    "RED    LION" 

PRINCE  BILLY  was  ripe  for  an  attack, 
and  the  missionary  resolved  to  open 
fire  upon  the  forces  of  evil  reigning  there. 
The  only  building  available  was  the  State 
school,  which  was  granted  for  religious 
services. 

It  was  well  known  what  a  power  of  evil 
in  the  locality  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  with 
Clifford  as  its  licensee,  was.  It  was  a 
centre  of  corruption,  a  fountain  of  evil, 
whose  malign  streams  touched  everybody 
living  in  the  district.  Naturally  the  mis- 
sionary expected  to  find  this  a  mighty 
opposing  force  to  all  works  of  purity  and 
righteousness.  He  expected  his  first  shot 
to  bring  opposition,  and  while  he  did  not 
fear  opposition,  he  used  great  tact  and 
common  sense,  so  as  to  avoid  courting  it. 

The  announcement  of  religious  services 
to  be  held  in  the  schoolroom  caused  a 
variety  of  comment.  Some  of  the  better 
sort,  the  mothers  in  particular,  raised  their 
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hearts  in  thankfulness,  while  the  baser 
sort,  with  Clifford  as  their  leader,  vowed 
that  they  would  have  none  of  it.  Stirling 
arranged  to  hold  his  services  on  a  week 
night  when  I  could  be  present  and  act  as 
steward.  A  great  crowd  i  gathered,  the 
people  using  the  children's  desks  as  pews. 
Stirling  fixed  the  teacher's  desk  and  stool 
for  his  accommodation,  and  after  he  had 
bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  he  sat  and 
watched  the  congregation  as  they  entered. 
The  mine  manager  with  his  wife  and  family, 
Mrs.  Penglase  and  a  few  others  made  their 
way  to  the  front.  Then  a  woman  of  superior 
appearance  and  ladylike  bearing,  with  a 
prayer  book  in  her  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  a  girl  of  fourteen  years,  took  her  seat 
in  the  front.  Her  entrance  had  attracted 
the  attention  and  curiosity  of  Stirling, 
especially  when,  immediately  after  taking 
her  seat,  she  opened  her  book  and  bowed 
her  head  in  prayer.  The  missionary  noticed 
that  a  good  deal  of  whispering  went  on 
from  those  who  sat  behind,  for  the  persons 
were  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Grace,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  licensee  of  the  Red 
Lion  Hotel.  The  bulk  of  the  crowd  re- 
mained talking,  smoking,  and  some  swear- 
ing outside.  When  asked  if  they  would 
please  take  their  seats,  as  it  was  time  to 
start,  they  made  no  response.  In  the 
middle  of  the  opening  hymn  they  all  pushed 
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in  with  expressed  intention  to  upset  the 
meeting,  some  joined  in  the  singing  with 
vociferation,  and  others  conducted  them- 
selves with  a  levity  that  suggested  they 
were  out  for  a  good  time.  I  must  confess 
that  I  felt  nervous.  During  my  round 
that  day  I  had  heard  many  rumours  of 
evil  designs,  which,  should  they  be  carried 
out,  the  odds  seemed  all  against  us.  But 
I  had  every  confidence  in  Stirling's  tact 
and  courage  in  handling  such  a  crowd. 
After  the  hymn  and  prayer  the  missionary 
had  a  homely  talk  with  the  people,  which 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  thought- 
ful, and  even  had  a  restraining  effect  upon 
the  others.  He  bore  himself  with  an  air 
of  quiet  strength  and  self-confidence,  yet 
there  was  in  him  an  unassuming  manner 
that  saved  him  from  any  suspicion  of 
self-conceit. 

Stirling  was  characterized  by  a  courage 
that  was  both  moral  and  physical.  We 
understand  the  difference  between  physical 
and  moral  courage,  the  one  belonging  rather 
to  the  bodily  temperament,  the  other  to 
the  mind ;  the  one  to  the  animal,  the  other 
to  the  man. 

The  first  service  in  Prince  Billy  was 
a  success,  the  attention  and  order  were 
good  considering  the  quality  of  the  crowd, 
and  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  they  had  come  feeling  fit  for  anything, 
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they  saw  standing  before  them  a  man 
who  was  not  afraid. 

My  house  at  Prince  Billy  was  Stirling's 
home  when  he  was  in  that  part. 

We  sat  by  the  big  open  fire  that  night 
and  talked  of  the  service.  The  one  person 
who  impressed  Stirling  above  all  others 
was  the  lady  with  the  prayer  book.  "  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  her  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  To  my  mind  it  is  most  extraordinary  to 
see  a  woman  with  her  face  and  manners 
away  back  here  in  these  parts  in  such  a 
low-down  drinking  shop." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  can  explain."  In 
my  business  connexion  I  had  won  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion when  Clifford  was  on  one  of  his 
drinking  bouts  and  had  subjected  her  to 
much  abuse,  she  told  me  of  better  days  in 
the  past,  and  explained  the  circumstances 
that  brought  them  there.  "  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Christian  parents  and  a  member 
of  a  highly  respected  family.  Before  and 
after  her  marriage  she  was  an  enthusiastic 
worker  in  connexion  with  her  church  in 
a  Melbourne  suburb.  Her  husband  was 
a  guardian  of  that  church  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  He  had  a  large  grocery 
business,  with  branches  in  the  suburbs, 
carrying,  with  it  an  extensive  trade  as  a 
wine  and  spirit  merchant.  She  had  known 
Clifford  only  as  a  moderate  drinker.  For 
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three   years   after   their   marriage   he   lived 
soberly  and  attended   to   the   duties  of   his 
church.      Then    he    gradually    became    ad- 
dicted to  drink,  yielding  to  the  ever  present 
temptation.     Cases   of  liquor  were  sent  to 
the  house,    his    friends  gathered  frequently 
and    liquor    was    freely    consumed.      When 
Clifford  acquired  an  insatiable  passion  for 
drink  he  soon  lost  interest  in  his  business, 
the  management  of  which  was  left  in  the 
hands    of    others.      A    few    years    decided 
the  issue,   and  ended  in  financial  collapse, 
the  loss  of  his  friends  and  moral  disgrace. 
Embittered   by   his   disgrace  he  came   here 
as  a  hiding  place  from  the  world  with  his 
wife    and    daughter.     It    was    pathetic    to 
hear   her   story.     '  My   husband,'    she   said, 
*  was  a  bright  shrewd  business  man,   with 
a   winsome   manner,    a  generous   nature,   a 
church    worker    and    a    general    favourite. 
He    has    sacrificed    all    that    is    dearest    in 
life,    all    for    the    cursed    drink.'     '  I    don't 
know  how  you  can  stand  such  a  life  and 
live    through    it,'    I    said    commiseratingly. 
'  He  is  my  husband  and  the  father  of  my 
child,    and   I   cannot   leave   him,'   she   said 
reflectively." 

Stirling,  who  was  sitting  looking  into 
the  fire,  had  dropped  his  face  in  his  arms 
which  were  folded  on  his  knees.  "  That 
precious  wife  and T  mother  and  that  dear 
girl,  the  picture  of  her  mother,"  he  said 
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meditatively,  and  then  quoted  from  a 
Psalm,  "  Surely  He  shall  cover  thee  with 
His  feathers,  and  under  His  wings  shalt 
thou  trust.  His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield 
and  buckler." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror 
by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  nor  for  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday." 

Clifford  stormed  and  raged  when  he 
heard  that  the  service  had  been  carried 
through  without  interruption  and  of  the 
possibility  of  the  success  of  Stirling's  mis- 
sion. He  denounced  some  of  the  men  as 
flaming  cowards. 

"  There  is  my  wife  and  girl  too  going 
crazy  over  a  flaming  fanatic ;  I  would  sooner 
see  them  in  the  grave  than  showing  sym- 
pathy with  the  church,"  he  said.  "  I  will 
soon  take  that  out  of  them  and  teach  them 
not  to  support  a  concern  that  is  opposed 
to  their  own  -  business."  Clifford  made  up 
his  mind  that  if  free  drinks  would  break 
up  the  service  it  should  be  done,  and  when 
Stirling  appeared  a  week  later  for  his  second 
service,  Clifford  had  his  plans  well  in  hand. 
He  secured  two  of  the  roughest  fellows 
to  do  his  dirty  work.  He  gave  them  a 
number  of  drinks  as  a  first  instalment,  and 
promised  them  as  many  as  they  could 
hold  when  the  contract  was  completed. 
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Accordingly  these  two  men  turned  up,  with 
sufficient  wit  about  them  to  know  what 
was  expected  of  them,  and  with  enough 
antagonism  in  them  to  carry  out  their 
designs  at  all  cost.  The  publican's  crowd 
having  two  "  primed  "  leaders  took  courage 
and  put  on  a  daring  front. 

There  was  an  element  of  rowdyism  before 
the  service  started.  Things  looked  ominous. 
The  service  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
preacher  had  to  reprove  them.  He  explained 
that  they  were  at  a  public  religious  meeting 
of  which  he  had  charge.  He  said,  "  If  you 
will  take  a  good  look  at  me,  you  must 
conclude  that  I  am  not  an  angel  with  wings, 
but  something  the  shape  of  a  man.  I  have 
not  come  to  Prince  Billy  to  quarrel  or  to 
hurt  anybody,  but  to  be  a  friend  and  brother 
to  you  and  to  do  you  good.  But  I  am  on 
the  King's  business  and  I  must  be  bold. 
If  you  will  be  bold  in  opposing  the  King's 
business,  I  must  be  bold  to  defend  it," 
said  Stirling  emphatically. 

Tim  Brogan,  one  of  Clifford's  men,  ac- 
cepted this  address  as  a  challenge  and 
stood  out  in  the  open  space  on  the  floor 
of  the  schoolroom  and,  with  lifted  hands, 
cried  out,  "  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  man  at 
the  Billy,  the  blooming  parson  included." 

It  was  known  that  Brogan  was  the 
roughest  fellow  in  the  place,  and  therefore 
it  was  considered  that  Stirling  nor  any 
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other  man  would  attempt  to  put  him  out, 
and  so  the  excitement  and  delight  of  his 
followers  ran  high. 

Stirling  saw  that  his  efforts  to  restore 
order  from  his  desk  were  futile,  so  he  went 
to  him  quietly  and,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  asked  him  to  sit  down.  The  man 
at  once  showed  fight,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  publican's  party  had  scored  by  taking 
the  meeting  into  their  hands.  Looking  at 
it  in  any  way  it  meant  a  breaking  up  of  the 
service.  For  Stirling  to  passively  allow 
this  would  be  to  court  failure.  So  with  great 
celerity  he  slipped  his  arm  under  his  chin, 
balanced  him  on  his  hip,  and  before  the 
crowd  knew  what  was  happening,  the  bully 
was  involuntarily  running  backwards  on 
his  heels  and  soon  landed  outside. 

Stirling  stood  in  the  porch  as  he  despatched 
his  burden  outside,  but  before  he  turned 
Boxall,  the  bully's  partner,  was  close  on 
his  heels  and  brought  a  swinging  blow 
which  caught  the  missionary  behind  the 
ear,  and  sent  him  dazed  to  the  floor  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  porch.  The  crowd 
surged  to  the  inner  door,  and  when  they 
saw  that  Stirling  was  on  his  feet  again, 
those  near  the  door  kept  the  others  back,  so 
as  to  give  the  combatants  the  full  use  of 
the  porch.  The  publican's  party  yelled 
and  cheered  and  scrambled  on  to  the  seats 
and  on  the  backs  of  others  in  their  endea- 
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vours  to  get  a  view  of  the  fight  and  urged 
their  man  on.  Stirling  stood  with  his  back 
to  his  corner  with  his  arms  working,  warding 
off  his  opponent's  blows,  but  never  striking 
one.  His  opponent  was  using  all  his  strength 
and  skill  to  get  Ms  blows  in.  The  mis- 
sionary at  length  saw  that  there  was  only 
one  way  out,  and  that  was  to  remove  the 
obstruction,  and  the  sooner  this  was  done 
the  better.  He  was  being  hard  pressed 
and  could  not  stand  the  strain  much  longer, 
so  watching  his  chance  he  brought  a  left 
upper  cut  to  BoxalFs  jaw  with  such  force 
that  his  head  was  thrown  back,  and  with  a 
cry  of  "  He's  broken  my  neck,"  he  fell  in  a 
helpless  heap.  Stirling  stood  firm  in  his 
corner,  not  wanting  to  challenge  any  other; 
he  stood  with  his  arms  hanging  easily  at 
his  sides.  But  the  firm  set  mouth,  the 
knitted  brow,  and  the  flash  of  his  eye  had 
their  effect  upon  the  other  bullies. 

They  carried  their  beaten  leader  out, 
some  of  them  passed  Stirling  with  a  com- 
placent sense  of  being  out  of  it,  much  as  a 
general  fight  at  a  football  match  is  watched 
by  the  spectators,  others  with  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  crowd  dispersed.  The  two  leaders 
with  their  followers  made  to  the  Red  Lion 
to  receive  their  second  instalment  of  liquor. 
They  had  actually  broken  up  the  meeting, 
although  at  an  unexpected  cost  to  them- 
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selves.  I  had  ridden  round  on  business 
and  Stirling  on  visitation  before  the  service, 
and  our  horses  were  left  tied  near  the  school 
during  the  service.  I  had  a  little  business 
to  attend  to  before  going  home,  so  I  sug- 
gested to  Stirling  that  he  should  wait  for 
me  in  case  of  any  mischief.  "  Oh  !  I'm 
all  right,"  he  returned,  "  I'll  get  home  and 
light  the  fire  ;  it's  a  precious  cold  night." 
The  way  home  led  past  the  Red  Lion,  and 
as  he  passed  he  saw  that  most  of  the  men 
were  in  the  bar  drinking.  He  went  on 
slowly,  then  he  came  to  a  part  of  the  track 
where  the  bushes  closed  in  on  either  side. 
The  horse  suddenly  reared  as  three  men 
sprang  out  of  the  scrub;  one  seized  the 
horse's  head  and  the  other  two  held  the 
legs  of  the  missionary  with  the  intention 
of  pulling  him  off  his  horse.  They  had 
freed  his  right  foot  from  the  stirrup  iron, 
when  simultaneously  he  slipped  the  leather 
from  its  catch  and  swung  the  heavy  iron  in 
uncomfortable  proximity  to  their  heads, 
so  that  they  were  glad  to  release  their 
holds  and  stand  back.  The  missionary 
then  spoke  out  in  a  calm  manly  voice : 
1  Now,  boys,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? 
Why  do  you  wish  me  harm  ?  Will  you 
answer  me  ?  "  he  imperiously  asked.  They 
stood  as  if  they  had  lost  the  power  of  speech. 
He  continued  :  "  You  see,  I  do  not  fear 
you,  I  could  have  dropped  two  of  you  with 
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this  weapon  just  now.  God  help  you  men," 
he  said,  adjusting  his  stirrup  as  he  spoke. 
"  What  will  become  of  you  if  you  go  on  in 
this  way  ?  You  are  only  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  publican,  and  you  are  opposing  your 
best  interests  and  everything  that  is  best 
in  life  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cheap  drinks," 
he  said  reproachfully.  He  dismounted  as 
he  spoke.  As  he  alighted  and  moved  a 
step  towards  them,  they  moved  closer  to 
each  other  and  remained  speechless,  Stir- 
ling's calmness  and  temerity  producing  this 
effect.  Stirling  further  addressed  them  by 
saying  :  "  You  fellows  have  laid  a  plot  to 
do  me  harm,  but  you  are  going  to  shake 
hands  with  me  instead."  Holding  out  his 
hand  he  said,  "  Now,  come  on,  put  it  there." 
Each  man,  being  humiliated  by  the  courage 
and  kindness  of  Stirling,  shook  hands  with 
him,  apologized  and  promised  a  continued 
friendship  in  a  rather  repentant  tone. 

The  publican's  party,  although  they  had 
broken  up  the  service,  decided  to  keep 
clear  of  it  in  future.  The  other  folk  got 
such  a  shock  that  they  considered  it  was 
safer  at  home ;  the  result  was  that  the 
services  that  followed  the  night  of  the  fight 
were  poorly  attended.  Mrs.  Clifford  had 
been  troubled  with  heart  affection  for  some 
time  and  naturally  received  a  severe  shock 
the  night  of  the  break-up.  The  thought 
that  her  husband  was  the  instigator  of  the 
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whole  affair  broke  her  down  completely, 
and  she  was  ill  for  several  days,  so  that, 
although  matters  had  quietened  at  the 
school,  she  could  not  attend. 

Those  who  attended  the  services  were 
mostly  women  and  children.  This  passive 
resistance  was  more  than  Stirling's  tempera- 
ment could  endure.  He  would  rather  fight 
a  crowd  than  have  to  preach  to  a  timber 
yard.  And  so  the  services  went  on  for 
several  weeks  without  giving  the  missionary 
a  chance  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  men. 

The  Red  Lion  party  had  changed  their 
tactics.  They  vowed  that  if  any  man 
attended  church  he  would  be  baptized  a 
Methodist  by  them  in  the  mine  dam  the 
next  day,  and  it  would  be  no  sprinkling  he 
would  get  either.  Some  of  the  younger  fry 
watched  the  services  in  eager  expectation 
of  such  a  performance,  but  their  expecta- 
tions were  never  realized.  The  men  were 
also  expected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
their  wives  and  children  from  attending. 
Stirling  visited  them  in  their  homes  and 
encouraged  the  mothers  to  follow  in  the 
right  way  ;  believing  that  it  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  little  time  when  the  tables 
would  be  turned  on  the  men,  and  he  devoted 
himself  more  assiduously  than  ever  to  his 
campaign. 

Stirling  was  immovable  in  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  and  as  success  did  not  make 
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him  haughty  and  imperious,  neither  did 
adversity  sink  him  into  dejection.  His 
strength  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will 
were  communicated  by  the  assurance  that 
he  was  doing  his  duty.  The  tables  were 
turned  in  an  act ;  but  how  far  any  one 
would  have  been  from  guessing  the  nature 
of  that  act. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

ON   THE    PRINCE    BILLY   TRACK 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  twenty  mile  track 
to  Prince  Billy  was  so  difficult  that 
very  little  wheel  traffic  went  over  it.  On 
this  track  there  was  a  long  side  cutting  all 
winds  and  sharp  bends  with  an  ascent  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  before  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  which  had  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting.  The  descent  of 
two  miles  on  the  other  side  led  to  the  valley 
in  which  Prince  Billy  was  situated.  The 
climb  was  always  tiresome  and  the  top 
eagerly  looked  for ;  but  when  reached,  the 
view  that  burst  on  one's  vision  from  all 
sides  drove  away  fatigue.  The  natural 
features  of  this  vantage  point  combined 
the  beauties  of  ocean  and  mountain.  It 
was  evening,  Stirling's  last  hill  had  been 
climbed.  He  had  only  to  ^make  the  descent 
to  reach  his  destination,  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  basin  miles  in  extent, 
broken  by  little  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond 
this  the  hills  climbed  one  upon  another, 
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forming  mountainous  walls  round,  till  they 
rolled  away  on  the  horizon.  In  the  calm 
of  the  evening  he  could  hear  the  engine's 
shrill  whistle  and  see  the  smoke  curling 
upwards  till  it  melted  in  the  air. 

Looking  eastward  over  the  miles  of  hills 
he  had  just  climbed,  the  scene  was  sug- 
gestive of  a  big  staircase,  each  hill  being 
a  stair  and  the  summit  the  landing,  stretch- 
ing far  away,  each  step  lower  and  lower 
till  it  was  lost  in  the  great  watery  plain  of 
blue.  The  sun  had  taken  his  plunge  behind 
the  mountain  heights,  but  had  left  behind 
his  raiment  of  gold  and  crimson  which  was 
reflected  upon  the  eastern  ocean's  horizon, 
that  lay  like  a  gem  radiant  with  many 
colours. 

A  Prince  Billy  man  travelling  that  way 
chose  to  accompany  Stirling,  as  the  journey 
seemed  much  longer  and  more  tedious 
when  travelling  alone,  and  he  was  always 
glad  of  company.  What  added  interest 
to  this  trip  was  that  he  expected  to  pick 
up  Bullocky  Ned  with  his  team.  Ned  had 
left  Black  Creek  two  days  before.  He  had 
one  of  the  old  time  drays  loaded  with  goods 
for  the  mine  and  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  his 
load  including  heavy  material  which  was 
to  replace  some  of  the  old  material  in  the 
engine  plant,  also  tools,  powder,  dynamite, 
brandy,  whisky  and  beer.  Stirling  met 
him  on  the  long  up  grade.  His  bullocks 


had  jibbed  and  Ned  was  in  difficulties. 
The  stranger  took  charge  of  the  brake  at 
the  rear.  Taking  his  position  again  as 
off-side  driver,  Stirling  remarked,  "  Well, 
Ned,  it  seems  to  me  that  I'm  to  be  your 
good  Samaritan  every  time." 

"  Y-e-s,"  replied  Ned,  "  that's  one  way 
of  lookin'  at  it,  but  w'en  I  saw  yer  comin' 
an'  thought  of  the  last  time  we  met  on  the 
road,  w'en  I  was  stuck  on  the  bridge,  I 
says  to  meself,  4  there's  my  bloomin' 
Joner.'  " 

They  shouted  and  applied  their  per- 
suaders, with  the  perspiration  running  down 
their  faces  and  showing  black  patches  on 
the  exterior  of  their  shirts  and  trousers. 
Stirling  remarked  to  Ned,  "If  I  had  to 
earn  my  living  in  this  way,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  Jonah's  mode  of  navigation  as  an 
occupation."  He'd  had  no  experience  in 
handling  dynamite,  and  the  presence  of 
such  on  the  dray  made  him  canny  about  it. 

This  did  not  trouble  Ned.  The  parcel 
that  attracted  his  attention  most  was  a 
cask  of  beer  on  the  front  of  his  dray  on  the 
driving  side.  Having  got  the  dray  moved 
on  a  pace,  Ned  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  shout  for  all  hands,  which  let  Stir- 
ling into  the  knowledge  of  another  trick 
in  the  bullocky  trade.  Holding  his  pannikin 
to  the  cask  of  beer,  he  drew  a  wooden  spile, 
no  stouter  than  a  pen  handle,  and  the  beer 
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oozed  out.  The  cask  had  been  bored  with 
a  gimlet  which  he  carried  with  him  for  the 
purpose.  Ned  handed  the  first  pannikin 
to  Stirling,  with  "  'Ere  yer  are,  mister,  git 
it  down.  There's  plenty  more  w'ere  it 
come  from."  Stirling  declined  it  with  "  No, 
thank  you,  none  of  that  for  me,"  not  because 
of  the  impropriety  of  drinking  stolen  beer, 
for  the  circumstances  might  warrant  that, 
but  on  the  principle  that  I  am  a  Rechabite 
and  a  life  abstainer. 

The  travelling  stranger  eagerly  gulped 
it  down  with  "  Ah !  would  that  my  throat 
were  a  mile  long." 

Ned  having  taken  his  draught,  they  pushed 
the  team  on  a  bit  further. 

By  moving  in  short  stages,  after  a  long 
time  they  reached  the  summit,  the  load 
being  made  a  drink  of  beer  lighter  at  each 
stage.  The  bullocky  then  commenced  his 
descent,  while  Stirling  returned  for  his 
horse  grazing  his  way  up  the  cutting.  The 
travelling  stranger  was  evidently  more  at- 
tracted by.  the  dray  cargo  than  anything 
Stirling  could  produce  and  chose  to  follow 
with  the  bullocky. 

Stirling  had  got  on  the  down  grade  when 
he  suddenly  came  upon  the  dray  with 
the  brakes  hard  on  and  the  stranger's 
horse  tied  behind,  but  no  sign  of  Ned  or 
the  stranger. 

Then  he  heard  a  grunt,  which  was  almost 
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a  groan,  from  below,  and  looking  down  he 
saw  these  two  now  half  groggy  fellows 
straining  themselves  in  their  efforts  to 
shift  the  cask  of  liquor,  which  had  wedged 
itself  between  two  trees.  The  much  trea- 
sured parcel  had  toppled  off  the  cart  and 
rolled  down  the  hill  until  arrested  by  the 
trees.  They  cried  for  help,  but  he  stood 
and  laughed  as  much  as  his  wearied  flesh  and 
parched  throat  would  allow. 

"  Come  on,"  yelled  Ned,  "  won't  leave  a 
feller  in  a  3ole." 

"  I  can't,"  he  returned,  "  I  am  pledged 
to  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  and  I 
might  get  some  on  my  hands." 

"  Well,  put  your  bloomin'  gloves  on," 
cried  Ned,  getting  angry.  "  It's  me  that'll 
be  the  loser,  not  the  Red  Lion." 

After  a  little  further  teasing  he  went  to 
his  assistance  and  they  got  the  barrel 
rolling,  but  the  action  of  these  muddled 
men,  grunting  and  groaning  at  their  work, 
would  at  times  render  him  helpless  with 
laughter,  which  would  result  in  the  beer 
rolling  a  yard  downwards  again. 

"Come  on,"  said  Ned  seriously;  "we'll 
never  get  to  the  Billy  at  this  rate." 

"  Oh,  I  never  could  get  along  with  beer," 
Stirling  replied,  which  caused  another  break- 
down. 

The  cask  being  placed  on  the  dray  again, 
the  spile  was  broken,  but  not  too  closely 
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to  be  drawn,  so  Ned  and  his  new  friend 
had  another,  which  was  the  last.  Then  the 
spile  was  driven  tighter  than  before,  pared 
to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  timber, 
and  to  give  it  a  final  seal  Ned  spat  on  it, 
and  rubbed  some  dust  over  it,  to  prevent 
detection. "  At  the  same  time,  turning  a 
suspicious  glance  at  Stirling,  he  said,  "  You 
won't  let  on,  mister  ?  "  "  No,  it  will  only 
be  so  much  less  for  some  one  else,"  and 
he  did  not  let  on. 

Having  delivered  his  goods,  Ned  returned 
to  Black  Creek,  and  tracked  out  to  his 
wife  and  family  in  their  little  bush  home 
on  their  wild  and  poor  selection  two  miles 
from  the  township,  where  he  would  spell 
his  bullocks  for  a  week  or  two  after  the 
heavy  trip  to  Prince  Billy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

WHAT   THE    ONE-MAN    SHOW   DID 

ON  one  of  his  lonely  trips  to  Prince 
Billy,  Stirling  overtook  a  stranger, 
travelling  on  horseback  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  was  a  rather  interesting  looking 
individual,  a  short  thick-set  man  with 
strong  features,  a  dark  complexion  and 
long  black  hair  hanging  in  waves  over  his 
coat-collar.  He  was  a  one-man  showman. 
He  gave  a  performance  made  up  of  con- 
juring and  suchlike  acts.  He  was  also  a 
pugilist,  and  concluded  his  programme  by 
giving  any  man  in  his  audience  a  chance 
of  putting  on  the  gloves  and  giving  a  dis- 
play of  his  pugilistic  attainments. 

Stirling  soon  acquainted  the  showman 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  the  missionary  for 
that  district,  and  the  friendship  of  these 
two  men  strengthened  as  they  journeyed 
on  their  way  to  Prince  Billy,  the  one  to 
preach  and  the  other  to  entertain.  The 
showman  inquired  of  Stirling,  "  Do  you 
know  any  there  who  would  try  the  gloves 
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with  me  ?  "  Stirling  answered,  "  As  far 
as  I  have  seen  them  they  have  neither 
science  nor  pluck." 

The  show  was  advertised  for  that  night. 
The  missionary  was  to  preach  the  following 
night  in  the  same  room.  The  showman  was 
pressing  in  his  invitation  to  Stirling  to 
attend  his  performance.  Stirling  remarked  : 
"  I  don't  attend  such  shows  as  a  rule,  but  I 
think  the  show  will  not  do  the  people  any 
harm,  and  it  might  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  some  of  the  men  again,  so  I'll 
be  there." 

The  showman  was  considering  the  suc- 
cess of  his  meeting.  His  glove  contest  was 
always  considered  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  item  on  his  programme  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  Stirling's  remarks  with 
regard  to  his  success  in  finding  a  man  who 
would  take  the  gloves  that  night  had  made 
him  pessimistic  over  it.  He  looked  the 
preacher  over  and  said,  "  You  look  like 
a  man  that  ought  to  be  able  to  use  your 
hands  a  bit." 

"  I  haven't  done  much  of  it,"  was  the 
quiet  and  indifferent  reply. 

"  Oh  !  you  have  had  the  gloves  on  then  ?  " 

4  Well,  just  by  way  of  a  bit  of  fun  ;  I 
don't  use  gloves  when  I  have  to  use  my 
hands  in  earnest." 

This  last  remark  pleased  the  showman, 
who  smiled,  and  gave  a  stronger  puff  at 
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his  cigarette  and  through  his  nostrils  sent 
the  smoke  in  a  volume,  twisting  and  curling, 
in  the  air.  "  Well,  you'll  come  to  the  show 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present." 

"  Would  you  mind  having  a  light  go 
with  the  gloves  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  hardly  in  my  line.  But 
they  are  a  strange  lot  of  men  in  Prince 
Billy.  I  have  met  with  great  opposition 
there  and  have  had  to  do  some  unpleasant 
work  ;  they  have  no  time  for  me  as  a  preacher. 
Possibly,  as  it  would  help  your  programme 
it  might  also  help  mine." 

This  speech  delighted  the  showman  and 
made  their  friendship  complete.  He  opened 
his  bag  at  the  impulse  and  brought  out  a 
flask  and  wanted  to  treat  his  friend.  But 
this  Stirling  declined. 

It  was  not  often  the  Prince  Billians  had 
a  diversion  in  the  way  of  an  entertain- 
ment, and  when  the  chance  came  they  were 
all  there.  When  Stirling  walked  leisurely 
up  to  the  schoolroom  that  night  he  found 
it  packed  to  the  porch  door.  He  squeezed 
his  way  into  the  back  of  the  room  with  the 
rest  of  the  men.  The  show  was  no  attraction 
to  him,  he  was  there  with  a  spiritual  motive 
and  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  that :  The  words 
of  his  mouth,  the  meditations  of  his  heart 
and  the  actions  of  his  hands  might  be  ac- 
ceptable in  His  sight.  The  conjuring  tricks 
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and  jokes  of  the  actor  were  greatly  enjoyed 
by  his  audience. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  boxing,  the 
event  of  the  evening,  and  the  men  just 
thrilled  with  expectancy.  The  showman 
stated  that  he  always  left  the  boxing  for 
the  last,  so  that  women,  children  or  others 
who  had  any  objection  to  it  might  retire. 
4  It  is  not  a  prize  fight,"  he  explained, 
"  but  just  a  friendly  harmless  box,  an  ex- 
hibition in  the  art  of  self-defence."  Appar- 
ently there  were  no  objections  to  it,  as 
none  moved.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
showman,  holding  out  the  gloves,  "  is  there 
one  of  you  who  will  put  them  on  for  a  few 
rounds  ?  " 

It  was  considered  that  Tim  Brogan,  as  the 
most  able  of  the  crowd,  would  be  the  first 
to  take  it  on.  But  no  one  accepted  the 
offer.  "  Go  on,  Tim,"  shouted  a  dozen 
voices.  "  Go  on,  yer  big  enough  to  eat 
'im,"  cried  a  voice  above  the  others.  "  Ain't 
there  none  of  yer  big'ns  got  the  bally  pluck 
after  all  yer  blowin'  about  the  fellers  you've 
punched  in  yer  time  ?  By  cripes,  yer  a 
game  crowd.  It  would  do  some  of  yer 
good  to  go  to  the  Boer  War  and  get  a  few 
pellets  inter  yer,  yer  wouldn't  be  so  cursed 
frightened  of  a  bump  of  yer  boko  agin  a 
pair  of  cushions,"  said  a  squeaky  voice. 

"  Come  on,  gentlemen,  we  are  losing 
time  ;  where's  your  man  ?  "  asked  the  show- 
man. 
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A  voice  rang  from  behind  the  crowd, 
"  There  is  a  man  here  if  they  will  make  way 
for  him."  The  voice  was  familiar  to  the 
men,  yet  they  could  not  place  it.  This 
announcement  made  the  crowd  throb  with 
excitement  and  a  passage  was  soon  made 
for  the  man.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
audience  it  was  the  missionary,  and  they 
cheered  in  spite  of  themselves.  As  the 
missionary  faced  his  audience,  he  looked 
as  calm  and  as  happy  as  if  he  were  going 
to  address  a  sympathetic  congregation.  He 
said :  "  Mr.  Showman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks." 

A  groan  rose  from  one,  while  another 
bawled,  "  Holy  Moses,  he's  goin'  to  preach 
to  us  and  I  ain't  fetched  no  prayer  book." 

"  Order,"  cried  an  older  voice.  "  Give 
'im  a  show,  or  yer  might  have  to  send  fer 
yer  prayer  book,"  evidently  being  reminded 
of  Stirling's  acts  on  the  night  of  the  break- 
up. 

The  showman  touched  Stirling  on  the 
arm,  signifying  that  he  wished  to  speak. 
He  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling and  I  are  not  strangers.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  on  the  way  up, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  reason  of  him  being 
here  to-night.  We  should  regard  his  pres- 
ence as  the  act  of  a  broad-minded  gentleman. 
And  I  trust  that  you  will  all  appreciate  the 
fine  spirit  that  he  has  shown,  not  to  me 
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only,  but  to  you  all  by  coming  here  to- 
night, and  he  wishes  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you  before  taking  off  his  coat." 

All  that  Stirling  said  was,  "  You  might 
think  it  strange  on  my  part,  and  I  feel  it 
so  myself,  but  rather  than  have  your  enter- 
tainment spoilt,  I  will  try  the  gloves,  for 
I  really  want  to  be  your  friend." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  came  from  several  voices. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boxers  appeared, 
the  missionary  stripped  to  his  singlet,  with 
his  braces  tied  round  his  waist  as  a  belt. 
If  any  among  the  men  had  entertained  any 
fear  of  him  before,  that  fear  must  have 
been  intensified  when  they  got  a  better 
view  of  his  fine  proportions  and  apparent 
muscular  strength.  Stirling  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  showman  in  strength,  height 
and  reach,  while  the  other  had  the  advantage 
of  speed  and  action,  the  result  of  constant 
practice.  But  they  were  only  at  it  for  fun, 
although  the  grim  look  on  their  faces,  the 
seemingly  venomous  blows  that  were  dealt 
on  both  sides,  made  it  appear  terribly  real, 
but  there  was  neither  weight  nor  venom 
behind  them.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
round  Stirling  landed  a  glove  on  the  show- 
man's mouth.  The  audience  regarded  this 
as  a  point  for  Stirling  and  cheered  wildly. 
When  the  third  round  opened,  the  show- 
man returned  the  compliment  by  placing 
both  gloves  on  exactly  the  same  spot  on 
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Stirling's  face.  This  gratified  the  crowd, 
seeing  that  the  contest  was  being  made 
equal.  And  so  the  performers  conducted 
themselves  in  a  way  which  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  the  crowd  without  the  ruffling 
of  a  temper  or  the  slightest  discomfort  to 
either.  Four  rounds  finished  the  show  and 
the  crowd  cheered  more  lustily  than  ever. 
For  the  phenomenal  appearance  of  preacher 
and  showman  in  a  glove  contest  had 
crowned  the  evening's  performance. 

The  showman  thanked  his  audience  for 
their  patronage  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Stirling,  who  had  proved  himself 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  This  was  carried 
by  acclamation.  Stirling  rose  to  respond 
amid  cheers,  for  the  men's  feelings  were 
passed  to  the  other  extreme,  and  those 
who  the  day  before  would  have  ill-used  or 
frowned  upon  him  were  now  ready  to  carry 
him  shoulder  high.  He  thanked  them  for 
their  appreciation  of  his  performance  that 
evening  and  said,  "  I  wish  to  intimate  that 
I  am  going  to  preach  here  to-morrow  night 
and  that  I  shall  take  for  my  subject  '  A 
Great  Fight,'  or  '  What  a  man  of  strength 
can  do  ' ;  and  I  want  to  see  all  present." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"  BEHOLD,    HE    PRAYETH  " 

QTIRLING  scored  the  night  of  the  show 
J5  and  he  was  keen  in  following  up  this 
advantage  the  night  following.  It  was  a 
sight  worth  seeing  to  view  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  schoolroom,  the  showman  in- 
cluded. Before  the  service  started,  a  few 
"  back  seaters "  indulged  in  a  bit  of  fun 
amongst  themselves,  whereupon  Tim  Bro- 
gan,  the  man  whom  Stirling  put  out  the 
night  of  the  break-up,  rose  and  said,  "  I'll 
sling  any  fellow  out  neck  and  crop  who 
does  not  behave  himself."  The  crowd  was 
seated  before  Stirling  arrived,  and  when 
he  entered  by  the  back  door  they  clapped 
him  in  earnest.  He  glanced  over  their 
faces  with  a  smile  of  appreciation  and, 
when  he  walked  to  the  desk  and  bowed  his 
head  in  prayer,  the  crowd  was  hushed  into 
silence  that  seemed  incredible.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  he  had  won  the  men  over,  and 
now  with  good  management  they  were  in 
his  grip.  They  started  with  : 
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Dare  to  be  a  Daniel, 
Dare  to  stand  alone  ; 
Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm, 
And  dare  to  make  it  known. 

Some  of  them  had  not  forgotten  the 
hymn  from  earlier  days  and  others  caught 
it  on.  After  a  short  prayer  the  missionary 
threw  conventionality  to  one  side  and  taught 
them  a  few  choruses  and  introduced  a  little 
singing  competition  between  the  men  and 
women.  The  showman  had  a  very  fine 
voice  and  it  could  be  heard  above  the 
others.  After  a  time  he  rose  and  asked 
the  missionary  for  the  hymn  "Jesus  Saviour, 
pilot  me." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  sing  it  as  a  solo," 
said  Stirling  with  a  smile.  The  showman 
cheerfully  agreed,  saying,  "  A  year  ago, 
while  sailing  on  one  of  the  steamers  from 
Melbourne  to  Bairnsdale,  I  heard  it  for 
the  first  time  on  a  phonograph  sung  by  an 
accomplished  artiste,  and  I  was  so  impressed 
with  it  that  I  learned  the  words  and  music 
at  my  first  opportunity."  As  Stirling  had 
turned  showman  the  night  before,  it  looked 
now  as  if  the  showman  were  turning  mis- 
sionary, as  he  faced  the  people  and  sang 
in  a  clear  mellow  baritone  voice  : 

Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me 
Over  life's  tempestuous  sea ; 
Unknown  waves  before  me  roll, 
Hiding  rock  and  treach'rous  shoal ; 
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Chart  and  compass  come  from  Thee, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me. 

As  a  mother  stills  her  child, 
Thou  canst  hush  the  ocean  wild ; 
Boisterous  waves  obey  Thy  will 
When  Thou  say'st  to  them  "Be  still," 
Wondrous  Sovereign  of  the  sea, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me. 

When  at  last  I  near  the  shore, 
And  the  fearful  breakers  roar, 
'Twixt  me  and  the  peaceful  rest, 
Then  while  leaning  on  Thy  breast, 
May  I  hear  Thee  say  to  me, 
Fear  not,  I  will  pilot  thee. 

The  song  made  a  great  impression.  Some 
of  them  clapped,  others  looked  eager  for 
it,  but  restrained  themselves  as  if  thinking 
it  improper.  Stirling's  keen  eye  and  wit 
saw  this  at  once,  and  he  rose  and  said  : 
"  Now,  we  are  thankful  to  our  friend  for 
singing  us  that  song  so  finely.  It  is  quite 
religious  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to 
clap  a  good  act  and  a  good  thing,  so  let 
us  all  join  in,"  and  this  they  did  with  a 
will. 

Stirling  took  as  his  subject  "  Samson  and 
the  Lion."  He  gave  a  graphic  description 
of  Samson  going  down  to  Timnath  and 
falling  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  then,  as  every  sensible  young  man 
would  do,  going  home  to  tell  his  father  and 
mother  about  it.  He  said,  "  On  his  way 


back  to  Timnath  the  lion  roared  out  against 
him,  and  viewing  Samson's  well  developed 
physique  with  his  greedy  eye,  decided  to 
have  him  for  dinner.  Samson 'had  neither 
stick  nor  sword,  and  the  lion  came  to  him 
as  if  he  had  a  soft  thing  on,  but  Samson 
fixed  his  great  hands  upon  him  and  put 
a  kink  in  his  neck,  from  which  he  never 
survived,  and  then  slung  him  off  the  track 
into  the  scrub."  The  dramatic  instinct  with 
which  the  missionary  portrayed  the  fight 
of  Samson  and  the  lion,  gave  it  the  force 
of  reality  and  presented  to  them  a  fascinat- 
ing and  convincing  picture.  The  preacher 
continued :  "  After  a  time  Samson  went 
down  the  same  track  again,  not  only  to 
see  his  love  but  to  marry  her,  and,  like  the 
thoughtful  young  man  he  was,  took  his 
father  and  mother  with  him.  When  he 
struck  the  spot  where  the  lion  had  roared 
out  against  him,  like  a  true  sportsman  he 
instinctively  turned  aside  to  have  a  look 
at  the  remains  of  the  big  game  that  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  him  on  his  last  trip,  and 
to  his  surprise  he  found  a  hive  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  dried-up  carcase  of  the  lion. 
Now,  if  Samson  had  not  killed  the  lion 
it  would  have  killed  him.  He  faced  the 
ferocious  monster  and  slew  him,  and  after- 
wards got  honey  out  of  him." 

"  Now    men,"    continued    the    preacher, 
;<  there  are  lions  roaring  out  against  you, 
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in  your  path,  every  day  of  your  life,  and 
you  have  either  got  to  stand  up  to  them  and 
fight  them  off  or  destroy  them,  or  they  will 
destroy  you.  Every  man  here  to-night  has 
his  lion  to  fight." 

"  The  Red  Lion,"  ejaculated  a  lad  from 
the  back  seat. 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  you  are  right,"  replied 
the  missionary.  "  Perhaps  your  mother  is 
here  to-night  and  she  knows,  to  her  sorrow, 
what  a  destroyer,  what  a  devourer  the  Red 
Lion  is.  The  Red  Lion  roared  out  against 
our  services  and  threatened  to  destroy  them, 
but  it  was  defeated,  and  in  this  service  we 
are  tasting  the  first  sample  of  the  honey. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  of  the  work  he 
has  done.  Of  how  Sam  Stephens,  when 
going  home  to  his  hut  drunk,  fell  down  an 
old  shaft  and  was  smashed  up.  Who  killed 
Sam  Stephens  ?  The  Red  Lion. 

"  You  will  never  forget  the  story  of  the 
Pengelly  family.  How  Peter  went  to  the 
pub  after  work  instead  of  going  home  to  his 
wife  and  family ;  his  wife  became  anxious 
about  him,  thinking  something  might  have 
happened  to  him,  so  she  put  the  two  little 
children  to  bed  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  look  for  Peter.  The  children  cried  when 
left  in  the  dark,  so  the  mother  left  the  lamp 
burning  low.  After  she  had  gone  some 
time  the  elder  child  got  up  and  turned  up 
the  lamp  so  high  that  it  exploded  and  set 
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fire  to  the  house.  That  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  fire  origi- 
nated. While  the  house  was  burning  the 
mother  was  at  the  Red  Lion  pleading  with 
Peter,  who  was  stupid  with  drink,  to  come 
home.  At  length  he  yielded  and  staggered 
home  two  miles  by  the  aid  of  his  wife. 
What  did  they  find  ?  The  little  home, 
containing  all  that  was  dearest  to  them 
and  all  that  they  possessed,  reduced  to 
ashes.  What  murdered  those  two  dear 
little  defenceless  children  ?  Who  broke 
that  mother's  heart  ?  The  Red  Lion."  As 
the  missionary  spoke  these  last  words  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  and  his  strong  voice 
wavered.  This  application,  based  on  facts 
known  to  all,  came  like  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  hearers,  and  its  truth  fairly  gripped 
them. 

Stirling  felt  free  to  speak  thus  even  in 
Mrs.  Clifford's  presence,  for  she  told  him 
never  to  feel  fettered  in  her  presence  when 
he  felt  led  to  denounce  the  hotel  and  its 
evil  results.  She  stated  that,  while  the 
mention  of  these  things  would  always  pain 
her  to  the  heart,  she  chose,  like  her  Master, 
to  bear  the  cross  and  despise  the  shame  if 
by  her  sufferings  men  might  be  warned 
against  the  evils  and  turned  from  them. 
"  Now,  men,"  said  the  missionary  com- 
miseratingly,  "  I  would  not  be  hard  on  any 
one  of  you.  I  know  you  have  your  strug- 
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gles,  and  I  look  with  compassion  upon  any 
man  who  has  acquired  a  thirst  for  strong 
drink.  I  believe  that  there  is  something 
good  in  every  man,  but  the  drink  will  never 
bring  that  good  out  of  you.  While  any 
of  you  continue  to  go  undefended  in  the 
paths  of  the  destroyer,  you  must  sooner 
or  later  fall  a  prey  to  his  ravaging  powers. 
On  the  other  hand  you  may  be  strong  men 
and  good  men  by  repenting  of  your  sins 
and  believing  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  made 
by  Jesus  Christ  who  died  to  save  you,  and 
who  is  still  in  the  world,  a  mighty  Power 
to  help  men  to  abhor  evil  and  to  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good.  What  if  every  man 
and  woman  in  Prince  Billy  came  to  this 
decision  to-night,"  he  asked,  "  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  In  the  place  of  cursing 
there  would  be  praises.  Your  homes  would 
be  brighter,  your  families  happier,  and  it 
would  be  the  birth  of  a  new  life  to  you  all. 
I  want  you  to  look  at  this  matter  fairly 
and  squarely  to-night." 

The  missionary  then  asked  all  those  who 
desired  to  give  up  drink  and  all  evil  doing 
and  turn  to  God,  and  any  who  wished  to 
be  prayed  for,  to  raise  their  hands.  There 
was  a  deep  silence  in  the  room,  but  no  hand 
was  raised.  The  missionary  then  said,  "  Let 
us  pray,"  and  asked  Mrs.  Clifford  to  read  a 
prayer  for  the  penitent,  for,  he  remarked, 
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"  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  penitent 
hearts  here  to-night." 

Mrs.  Clifford,  without  hesitation  and  with 
a  clear  and  sympathetic  voice,  recited  one 
of  her  beautiful  prayers.  She  knelt ;  her 
little  prayer  book  lay  open  before  her  on 
her  desk ;  her  hands  were  clasped  and  her 
face  turned  towards  heaven.  There  was 
pathos  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  "  Almighty 
and  most  merciful  Father  !  We  have  erred 
and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like  lost  sheep. 
We  have  followed  too  much  the  devices 
and  desires  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have 
offended  against  Thy  holy  laws.  We  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done  :  And  we  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  : 
And  there  is  no  health  in  us  :  But  thou, 
O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable 
offenders.  Spare  Thou  them,  O  God,  which 
confess  their  faults.  Restore  Thou  them 
that  are  penitent :  According  to  Thy  pro- 
mises declared  unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord :  And  grant,  O  most  merciful 
Father,  for  His  sake,  That  we  may  here- 
after live  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober 
life  :  To  the  Glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name. 
Amen." 

The  piety  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
Mrs.  Clifford  had  always  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  men,  and  that  prayer  had 
presented  her  to  their  imagination  as  a 
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person  super-human  and  in  comparison  to 
which  her  husband  and  his  trade  were 
rendered  odious  to  them.  Stirling  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  impression  made. 
'  Is  there  not  a  man  among  you  that  will 
stand  out  clear  and  straight  for  right  liv- 
ing ?  '  he  asked.  Billy  Penglase  held  up 
his  hand,  then  another  man  and  another ; 
next  was  a  group  of  three  girls,  then  another 
man.  A  boy  was  next,  then  a  few  women 
and  more  men.  He  asked  those  who  held 
up  their  hands  to  remain  after  the  others 
retired,  and  when  the  congregation  retired 
no  less  than  twenty  men,  women  and  young 
people  remained  and  received  instruction 
before  kneeling  and  confessing  their  sins. 

The  showman,  who  went  out  before  the 
after  meeting,  bore  the  expression  of  a 
man  with  a  troubled  mind.  It  was  the 
first  religious  meeting  he  had  been  in  for 
years.  As  he  passed  Stirling  in  the  porch 
he  shook  hands  and  slipped  a  sovereign  into 
his  hand  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  This 
will  help  your  noble  cause."  This  gift  was 
no  doubt  the  response  to  a  spiritual  impulse 
received  by  him.  But  while  such  an  offer- 
ing is  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  give  a  sovereign  though  it  be  the 
last  possessed,  than  to  give  oneself.  And 
when  a  man  gives  a  sovereign  where  he 
ought  to  give  a  life,  it  does  not  relieve  him 
of  responsibility  nor  turn  away  the  righteous 
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indignation  of  an  offended  God.  The  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  produced  a  profound 
impression  in  the  community.  Stirling's 
manly  dealing  with  the  men  greatly  im- 
pressed them.  He  was  as  much  man  as 
missionary,  or  perhaps  he  was  so  good  a 
missionary  that  night  because  so  much  a 
man. 

It  was  said  of  the  first  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia  that  his  personal  character  was 
equivalent  to  a  constitution.  During  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  Montaigne  was  the 
only  man  among  the  French  gentry  who 
kept  his  castle  gate  unbarred,  and  it  is 
said  of  him  that  his  personal  character  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. That  character  is  power  is  true  in  a 
much  higher  sense  than  that  "  knowledge 
is  power." 

The  revival  broke  out  on  a  Tuesday  night 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  every  night 
during  the  week,  until  it  looked  as  if  the 
Red  Lion  would  be  closed,  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  of  the  township  had 
taken  the  pledge  against  drink,  or  decided 
to  give  up  all  arid  live  a  Christian  life.  Such 
an  amazing  revulsion  set  Prince  Billy  in 
a  flame  of  spiritual  fervour.  The  mission 
made  marvellous  progress,  the  number  of 
penitents  being  increased  each  night.  The 
power  to  convict  and  convert  was  in  the 
atmosphere.  Boxall,  the  man  who  had 
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fought   Stirling  in  the   porch,   held   out  to 
the    last    and    challenged    all    powers    and 
methods    to    catch  him  and    was    prepared 
to   bet   on   it ;   but,    working   alone   in   the 
bush,  one   day   he   was    so   wrought   upon, 
that  he  threw  down  his  axe  and  knelt  by  the 
tree  he  was  felling  and  for  the  first  time 
since  he  went  to  Sunday  school  addressed 
God   as   his  father,  and  sought   and   found 
pardon,  and  at  the  next  meeting  told  how 
he  found  religion  while  alone  in  the  bush. 
Tim  Brogan,   the  man  Stirling  helped  out 
of  the  schoolroom,  formed  part  of  a  waver- 
ing remnant  of  the  publican's  party.     He 
was  made  drunk  by  Clifford  and  sent  to  the 
meeting.     While   the   tragical    side    of   life 
is  seen  in  a  drunken  man,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  see  the  comedy  behind  the 
tragedy,  and  it  was  evidenced  in  Brogan's 
conduct  at  the  meeting.     He  took  a  seat 
up  in  the  front,  near  the  missionary,  and 
when  the   people   sang  he   stood   near  the 
preacher's  desk  and  waved  his  arms,  hold- 
ing his  faded  felt  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his 
satisfied  expression  suggested  that  he  con- 
sidered   the    singing    depended    upon    his 
actions,    which    were     demonstrative    and 
profuse.     When  they  came  to  the  end  of  a 
verse  he  would  look  at  the  missionary  and 
wink  an  eye  and  twist  his  mouth  at  the 
same  time,   evidently  feeling  proud  of  his 
conductorship.     Seeing  that  Brogan's  con- 
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duct  was  harmless,  Stirling  did  not  wish 
to  drive  him  from  the  meeting,  so  he  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  conducted  him  to  his 
own  stool  at  the  desk,  and  promised  him 
that,  if  he  would  sit  quietly  while  he  gave 
his  address,  he  would  allow  him  the  honour 
of  conducting  the  singing  later  on.  "It's 
all  right,  friends,  we  are  getting  along 
capitally,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  Brogan 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  when  the 
preacher  said  perhaps  some  of  you  have  a 
mother  who  taught  you  to  pray  and  is  still 
praying  for  you,  the  profound  stillness  was 
abruptly  broken  by  the  man  on  the  mis- 
sionary's stool  breaking  out  into  a  sob,  and 
he  knelt  by  the  desk  and  asked  for  prayer. 
His  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  but  after  half 
an  hour  he  rose  a  sober  man,  clothed  with 
righteousness  and  in  his  right  mind. 

Brogan's  father  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
his  mother  a  Protestant,  but  as  is  frequently 
the  result  of  such  unions,  they  became  nothing 
after  marriage,  so  that  he  had  had  little  to  help 
him  in  his  upbringing,  although  his  mother 
had  taught  him  to  pray.  He  was  known 
as  a  kind  husband  and  father  when  sober, 
but  quite  the  reverse  when  drunk ;  con- 
sequently his  poor  little  wife  and  two  children 
had  been  having  a  sorry  time.  Clifford  had 
been  more  liberal  than  ever  in  treating 
Brogan  who  had  not  been  sober  for  some 
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weeks.  He  had  become  so  maddened  with 
alcohol  that  he  had  subjected  his  wife  and 
children  to  ill  usage  and  led  her  to  fear 
for  the  children's  and  her  safety.  Her 
experience  of  the  night  before  led  her  to 
determine  to  flee  with  her  children  to  her 
neighbours  if  he  should  come  home  in  the 
same  state  again.  Their  little  home  stood 
alone  in  the  bush  a  mile  from  the  township, 
and  their  nearest  neighbour  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Night  had  fallen  again 
and,  to  Brogan's  wife,  brought  with  it  fears 
and  dread  and  terror.  The  cloth  was  spread 
over  one  end  of  the  table  neatly  laid  for 
one,  a  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  carefully 
whitewashed  fireplace,  a  dinner  enclosed 
between  two  plates  was  being  kept  warm 
on  the  hob,  and  everything  was  prepared 
to  appease  the  anger  of  a  half-demented 
man.  Then  she  waited  and  listened  for 
his  coming.  She  was  accustomed  to  hear 
his  drunken  gibber  as  he  approached  the 
house,  but  as  she  listened  for  him  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  distance 
that  she  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  her 
husband.  In  her  loneliness  and  distress 
she  was  almost  paralyzed  with  fear.  She 
had  everything  ready  for  flight.  Listening 
again  she  could  hear  nothing  and  wondered 
if  she  had  made  a  mistake.  But  the  voice 
she  heard  in  the  distance  was  Tim  Brogan's, 
and  he  was  singing  : 
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I  do  believe,  I  will  believe 
That  Jesus  died  for  me. 


But  when  she  opened  the  door  and  he  saw 
the  light  streaming  from  his  hearth  an  ob- 
struction rose  in  his  throat  and  stopped 
his  singing  immediately,  and  he  wept  like 
a  child  as  he  walked  homeward.  In.  the 
meantime  his  wife  closed  the  door  and 
waited.  The  parcel  lay  at  the  back  door 
ready  for  emergency.  The  mother,  sitting 
before  the  fire,  embraced  her  sleeping  child 
and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  Then  she 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps. 
She  listened ;  they  were  not  the  steps 
of  a  drunken  man.  Tim  Brogan  gently 
opened  the  front  door  and  walked  up  to 
his  little  bewildered  wife,  embraced  and 
kissed  her ;  he  took  his  children  in  his  arms, 
hugged  and  kissed  them.  He  then  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  wept.  It  all  flashed  through 
his  wife  like  a  dart.  It  was  obvious  he  had 
been  to  the  mission  and  got  changed  as 
others  who  had  attended.  The  children's 
fears  of  their  father  had  vanished,  for  they 
clung  to  him  and  asked,  "  What  made 
you  cry,  daddy  ? ':  His  wife  folded  her 
firms  around  his  bended  neck  and  wept 
with  him,  his  tears  of  penitence  mingling 
with  hers  of  rejoicing.  Man  and  wife  knelt 
together.  The  wondering  children  fixed 
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their  eyes  upon  his  uplifted  face  as  he 
prayed,  "  O  God,  you  know  that  I'm  not 
much  at  making  a  prayer,  for  this  is  my 
first  shift  in  this  new  find,  but  you  know, 
Lord,  that  I  mean  it.  O  Lord,  if  I  have 
been  hard  on  my  dear  little  wife,  you  know 
that  it  was  the  drink  and  not  me.  Lord, 
help  me  and  Kate ;  teach  us  how  to  love 
and  serve  Thee,  so  that  we  may  do  just  what 
is  right.  O  Lord,  if  I  haven't  been  too 
wicked,  help  me  for  Jesus'  sake.  You  know, 
Lord,  that  you  have  saved  worse  than  me. 
As  our  missionary  told  us  to-night  about 
that  man  named  Saul  who  minded  the 
coats  of  the  mob  and  sooled  them  on  while 
they  stoned  to  death  one  of  your  ministers, 
and  yet  you  listened  to  his  prayer  and  for- 
gave him  and  said  to  Ananias,  '  Behold, 
He  Prayeth.'  Now,  Lord,  you  know  I've 
persecuted  our  minister,  and  like  Saul  did 
all  I  could  to  drive  the  followers  of  Jesus 
out  of  this  place,  but  Jesus  has  appeared 
to  me  and  saved  me  and  turned  me  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  God ;  and  be  pleased, 
O  Lord,  to  say  to  all  the  men  in  Prince 
Billy  to-night,  Behold  Tim  Brogan  prayeth. 
Amen." 

There  were  also  others  who  experienced 
such  a  complete  and  total  transformation 
of  character  as  the  result  of  the  mission. 
An  achievement  possible  only  to  religious 
influences.  And  is  it  possible  that  in  the 
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mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  this 
mighty  religious  impulse  which  transformed 
Prince  Billy  should  have  originated  in  an 
act  at  the  one-man  show  ?  We  can  only 
recall  the  prayer  of  the  missionary  on  the 
night  of  the  show,  "  O  Lord,  let  the 
words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations 
of  my  heart  and  the  actions  of  my  hands 
be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight." 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE    "  RED    LION'S  "    FATE 

MRS.  CLIFFORD  had  thrown  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  mission, 
and,  assisted  by  Grace,  had  rendered  valuable 
help  with  the  singing  .which  went  to  make 
the  meetings  so  attractive  to  the  men.  The 
excitement  which  is  inevitable  at  such  meet- 
ings told  on  Mrs.  Clifford's  health  by  the 
end  of  the  week,  but  she  explained  to  Stirling 
that  as  the  success  and  joy  of  the  mission 
increased,  there  was  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  drinking  and  cursing  at  the  house, 
with  the  remnant  of  Clifford's  party.  This 
was  more  trying  on  her  health  than  the 
excitement  of  the  meetings,  and  she  would 
rather  wear  her  heart  out  in  Christian 
service  than  amid  the  brawls  of  the  wicked. 
The  first  four  days  of  the  mission  had 
proved  a  great  blow  to  the  business  of  the 
Red  Lion,  and  it  was  going  strong,  with 
Saturday  and  Sunday's  meetings  yet  to 
come.  With  the  church  forces  strengthen- 
ing and  his  weakening,  Clifford  was  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  fury.  He,  the  per- 
petrator of  evil  deeds,  had  been  defeated 
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in  a  mysterious  way,  and  his  party  with 
all  their  vehemence  had  been  overpowered. 
He  was  now  in  a  minority,  and  the  thought 
of  showing  any  further  resistance  to  Stirling 
in  his  work  was  futile.  There  was  only 
one  method  that  was  likely  to  succeed  in 
spoiling  the  work  of  the  mission,  and  that 
was  to  open  his  bar  for  free  drinks  to  all. 
This  he  did  in  the  hope  of  breaking  down 
those  who  had  sworn  off  it,  and  taken  their 
stand  against  it. 

On  the  Saturday  Clifford  mustered  his 
broken  and  shattered  forces  and  renewed 
his  attack,  the  forces  starting  operations 
by  drinking  success  to  their  plans.  This 
naturally  caused  an  anxious  time  to  the 
missionary.  Some  of  his  converts  among 
the  men  had  only  been  off  the  drink  for  a 
few  days,  and  few  of  the  others  had  been 
temperate  men,  so  that  the  temptations 
thrown  in  their  way  were  to  be  regarded 
as  a  grave  danger. 

The  missionary  kept  the  Saturday  night's 
meeting  going  till  a  late  hour  by  an  after 
praise-service,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
meeting  closed  they  were  glad  to  retire  to 
their  beds.  He  warned  the  men  of  the 
dangers  of  the  following  day,  and  exhorted 
them  to  stand  firm.  He  detained  a  small 
company  of  the  most  reliable  men  and 
women  he  had,  and  organized  a  defence 
party  to  shepherd  and  guard  any  who 
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would  be  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  opposing 
forces.  The  lights  in  the  Red  Lion  were 
not  extinguished  that  night,  nor  the  bar 
door  closed,  and  Clifford  ran  riot.  Stirling 
and  his  faithful  little  defence  removed 
neither  boots  nor  clothing  that  night,  but 
patrolled  the  paths  that  led  to  the  homes 
of  the  reclaimed.  Stirling  had  spoken  to 
the  men  in  a  manner  that  made  them  feel 
that  he  had  every  confidence  in  their  faith 
and  stability  to  resist  all  temptation,  so 
that  they  were  unconscious  of  the  all-night 
vigil  of  the  missionary  and  his  faithful 
band,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
watched  safely  into  their  homes,  and  that 
the  paths  leading  from  their  doors  to  the 
Red  Lion  had  been  guarded  all  night.  A 
programme  of  drinking,  cursing  and  fighting 
was  kept  up  all  night  at  the  hotel.  The 
night  was  clear  and  cold,  the  paths  were 
hardened  with  the  frost  and  shone  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  stars. 

Day  broke,  and  as  the  sun  climbed  its 
way  behind  the  eastern  ranges  it  threw  its 
first  ray  upon  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  basin ;  each  step  of 
its  ascent  lowering  its  life-giving  rays  on 
the  western  hills  and  bringing  them  nearer 
to  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  township, 
which  the  night  before  had  been  the  scene 
of  blessing  and  cursing.  The  sun  showed 
its  face  from  behind  the  eastern  wall,  and 
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for  a  few  minutes  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  whole.  Then  its  face  was  suddenly 
overcast  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  a  dense 
fog,  cold  and  chill,  came  over  the  valley. 
At  this  time  of  the  morning,  Stirling  was 
walking  alone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red 
Lion,  and  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  almost 
chilled  his  blood.  The  casualties  of  the 
night's  operations  lay  around.  Instead  of 
slaying  others  they  had  slain  themselves 
with  their  own  weapons.  Overpowered  by 
drink  they  lay  huddled  in  all  directions 
and  in  all  positions,  landlord  included.  The 
maidservant  had  extinguished  the  lights 
at  daybreak.  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Grace,  un- 
nerved by  the  night's  doings,  still  locked 
in  their  room,  struggled  for  a  little  sleep. 

The  missionary  walked  round  the  fallen 
in  his  anxiety  and  fear  of  identifying  any 
of  his  men  ;  and  while  he  groaned  within 
himself  as  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  those 
dissipated  human  wrecks,  he  thanked  God 
that  his  ranks  had  not  been  broken,  and 
that  he  had  not  yet  lost  a  man.  The  odour 
from  the  burning  of  gum  leaves  and  sticks, 
the  common  kindlers  of  the  bush,  reached 
him,  and  as  he  looked  up,  the  wooden  chim- 
neys of  many  now  happy  homes  sent  forth 
their  volumes  of  smoke.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  struggle  that  lay  before  them  that 
day :  and  he  raised  his  heart  in  prayer 
for  them  all  and  felt  nerved  for  the  conflict. 
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The  bar  door  that  was  opened  on  the 
Saturday  with  an  invitation  to  free  drinks, 
remained  open  all  day  Sunday.  There  was 
no  man  in  charge,  and  as  the  men  recovered 
sufficiently  from  their  stupor  they  took  a 
free  hand  in  the  bar.  They  carried  bottles 
out  and  lurked  in  the  paths  of  the  men 
whom  they  thought  would  be  easiest  over- 
thrown. 

The  missionary  kept  his  meetings  going 
all  day,  only  allowing  his  congregation  time 
to  go  home  for  their  meals,  during  which 
time  his  little  battery  of  artillery  was 
covering  those  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  As  the  fight  went  on  during  the  day 
each  side  displayed  a  stubborn  resistance. 
It  was  a  scene  that  produced  a  mingling 
of  joy  and  sadness.  The  joy  came  from 
seeing  men  who  had  taken  their  stand  clean 
and  clear  for  the  right  things,  going  to  and 
from  the  meetings  with  wife  and  family 
with  a  furnace  of  temptation  burning  around 
them,  and  yet  passing  through  it  unsinged. 
The  sadness  was  caused  by  the  sight  of 
men  in  the  maelstrom  of  sin  and  death,  and 
endeavouring  to  blast  lives  and  hopes  of 
others. 

With  the  mission  it  was  a  day  of  triumph, 
every  man  standing  firm.  Mrs.  Clifford 
and  Grace  spent  the  day  at  the  meetings 
and  had  their  meals  with  friends.  Clifford 
recovered  from  his  drunken  stupor  early  in 
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the  day,  and  when  he  rose  and  shook  off 
the  effects  of  the  night,  and  for  the  first 
time  became  conscious  that  his  house  had 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  dissipated  dis- 
order, and  that  his  liquor  had  run  freely 
and  to  no  purpose,  he  was  driven  to  despair. 
As  he  looked  out  and  saw  the  people  going 
to  and  from  the  meetings,  he  cursed  those 
around  him — he  called  them  loafers,  vag- 
rants and  thieves  for  taking  his  drink  and 
doing  no  service  for  him  in  return.  He 
raved  like  a  madman ;  he  declared  that 
his  business  would  be  ruined  and  that  they, 
his  only  supporters,  had  done  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  He  conducted  himself  in  this 
way  for  a  few  hours,  being  intoxicated  with 
rage  more  than  with  drink.  Finding  that 
his  languid  supporters  showed  110  inclination 
to  make  any  further  advance,  he  took  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  bar,  saying  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  bringing  death  to  his 
troubles,  and  that  was  by  drowning.  The 
men  drank  with  him. 

The  morning  frost  remained  all  day  in 
the  shade,  and  the  sun,  still  hidden  in  the 
gloom,  had  made  its  descent  behind  the 
western  hill  on  which  it  had  smiled  but  for 
a  short  time  in  the  early  morn,  and  ended 
a  day  that  had  witnessed  scenes  which  were 
conducive  to  rejoicing  and  weeping.  The 
Sabbath  evening  hour  had  arrived,  which 
was  to  conclude  the  special  mission,  the 
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effects  of  which  were  to  continue,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  were  shown  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Christian  society  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  erection  of  a  church. 
But  this  was  the  concluding  hour  of  the 
mission.  They  had  experienced  a  season 
of  blessing  from  above,  the  permanency 
of  which  had  been  confirmed  that  day. 
This  was  the  hour  for  praise  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  crowded  schoolroom  rang  with 
an  ecstasy  which  is  characteristic  of  such 
occasions.  In  the  hour  in  which  the  mission 
had  reached  its  climax,  the  Red  Lion  had 
reached  its  lowest  depth.  Men  and  landlord 
were  once  more  raving  with  drink,  and  had 
got  to  fighting  and  smashing  windows  and 
furniture,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  de- 
generated into  a  veritable  inferno.  Stirling 
and  a  few  friends  walked  home  with  Mrs. 
Clifford  and  Grace.  If  it  were  possible  to 
find  a  scene  on  earth  that  could  represent 
the  transition  from  heaven  to  hell,  that 
which  met  the  eye  as  one  passed  from  the 
mission  to  the  hotel  would  fairly  meet  the 
case.  The  scene  there  was  dreadful.  Clif- 
ford had  carried  out  his  infamous  policy 
to  the  extent  of  throwing  his  house  into  a 
state  of  chaos  bordering  on  lunacy. 

Stirling  escorted  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Grace 
to  a  side  entrance  which  admitted  to  a 
passage  that  led  to  their  room.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
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shocked  them,  and  Stirling  exhausted  his 
persuasive  powers  in  his  endeavours  to 
lead  the  mother  and  child  to  a  safe  and 
quiet  home  for  the  night.  She  refused  his 
kind  entreaties,  and  chose  to  lock  herself 
and  her  daughter  in  her  own  room.  Her 
face  was  pale,  the  dark  lines  beneath  her 
eyes  had  been  deepening  day  by  day  ;  yet 
her  countenance  was  expressive  of  peace 
and  consolation  as  she  put  her  arms  around 
the  child,  entered  her  room  and  locked 
the  door.  Stirling  and  his  small  company 
patrolled  the  township  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  Red  Lion  for  a  couple  of  hours.  By 
this  time  the  disturbance  had  ceased,  and 
as  they  considered  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  settled  in  their  homes  for  the  night, 
they  returned  to  their  respective  dwellings, 
weary  and  ready  for  sleep.  Stirling  was 
on  the  move  early  the  next  morning  ;  his 
rest  had  been  a  broken  one,  his  anxiety 
for  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Grace  disturbed  him, 
especially  when  he  thought  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  health.  The 
morning  was  still  dark  as  he  walked  towards 
the  hotel ;  all  nature  was  still,  and  the 
inhabitants  slept.  The  Red  Lion  had  been 
locked  up  during  the  night,  and  those  that 
were  locked  out  had  either  staggered  away 
to  their  homes  or  wandered  into  the  scrub 
and  thrown  themselves  down  to  sleep. 
After  Mrs.  Clifford  had  said  good-night 
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to  the  missionary  and  retired  to  her  room, 
she  read  from  her  Testament,  "  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you, 
not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid."  She  then  knelt,  and  after 
Grace,  kneeling  by  her,  had  said  her  prayers, 
the  mother  read  her  evening  prayer.  After 
tucking  the  bedclothes  around  her  child, 
she  kissed  her  good-night  and  went  to  her 
bed  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  As  she 
lay  she  felt  that  she  needed  further  comfort, 
so  she  opened  her  prayer  book  and  read  her 
favourite  Psalm.  Then  she  closed  the  book 
which  lay  on  her  breast ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
in  one  long  gaze  as  one  looking  beyond  the 
scenes  of  earth  and  time  into  the  great 
unseen.  Grace  lay  watching  her  mother 
until  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  as  she  did 
not  move  the  child  got  out  of  her  bed  and 
extinguished  the  light.  She  knew  how  much 
her  mother  needed  sleep,  so  she  moved 
quietly  so  that  her  rest  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Grace  was  soon  asleep  and  did 
not  move  until  daybreak.  She  then  rose 
and  went  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her, 
but  there  was  no  response. 

"  Are  you  ill,  mother  dear  ?  "  she  asked ; 
and  as  she  looked  into  her  pallid  face,  it 
then  dawned  upon  the  girl  that  something 
was  wrong  with  her  mother,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  go  to  the  missionary,  feeling 
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that  next  to  her  mother  he  was  her  best 
friend.  Hurrying  out  of  her  room,  and 
making  her  exit  by  the  side  entrance,  she 
met  Stirling  in  his  early  walk,  the  result 
of  his  concern  for  them. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stirling,"  she  cried,  "  something 
is  wrong  with  mother,  and  I  cannot  wake 
her."  He  immediately  followed  her  to  her 
mother's  bed.  She  still  slept.  It  was  the 
body's  last  long  sleep ;  the  earthly  house 
was  cold  and  still,  for  its  tenant  had  taken 
flight  to  her  house  "  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  There  she  lay 
as  she  had  closed  her  eyes  the  night  before, 
the  prayer  book  on  her  breast  with  its  gilded 
cross  on  the  cover  shining  in  the  early 
morning  light.  This  was  emblematical  of 
'her  whole  life;  she  had  borne  her  cross 
courageously  to  the  end,  and  only  laid  it 
down  when  her  fight  was  fought. 

The  room  was  locked  and  guarded  by 
Stirling  and  his  friends  until  the  arrival 
of  the  constable  and  doctor.  At  the  inquiry, 
the  doctor's  verdict  was  heart  failure.  The 
constable,  seeing  the  confused  state  of  the 
house,  had  the  corpse  removed  to  the  Mine 
Manager's  house,  and  Grace  went  to  the 
home  of  another  friend.  It  was  a  day  of 
gloom  and  sadness  with  Prince  Billy.  The 
starlit  sky  was  suddenly  overcast  with  a 
heavy  fog  just  before  sunrise,  which  in- 
creased in  density  to  the  extent  of  necessi- 
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tating  the  lighting  of  lamps  during  the  day, 
an  experience  never  known  before.  This 
dark  mantle  which  was  thrown  over  the 
valley  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
feelings  of  its  inhabitants.  The  constable 
cleared  the  house  of  all  but  the  licensee 
and  the  maidservant. 

The  Red  Lion  showed  no  light  that  night, 
and  Prince  Billy  settled  down  for  a  quiet 
though  troubled  rest.  This  last  catastrophe 
had  not  improved  the  condition  of  Clifford's 
brain  ;  it  had  terrified  him  and  thrown  him 
into  a  state  of  greater  madness  which  necessi- 
tated his  being  locked  in  his  room,  where 
he  raved  and  craved  for  drink  during  the 
night.  The  maid  rose  and  gave  him  a 
bottle  of  spirits  to  quieten  him.  It  had 
this  effect,  and  she  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly.  Just  before  the  break  of  day  she 
was  again  aroused  by  his  distressing  cry, 
and  was  terrified  to  see  flames  issuing  from 
his  room.  She  bravely  reached  the  door 
and  unlocked  it,  but  had  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  from  fire  and  smoke.  She  ran  into 
the  street,  and  the  inhabitants  that  had 
settled  down  for  a  quiet  night  were  aroused 
by  the  screams  and  distressing  cries  of  a 
woman.  In  a  few  minutes  a  party  of  men 
had  reached  the  burning  building,  the 
missionary,  constable  and  doctor  being 
among  them.  Cries  of  distress  from  within 
concentrated  the  efforts  of  the  rescue  party 
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on  the  room  where  the  man  lay  burning. 
Stirling  plunged  through  a  window  into  a 
room  enveloped  in  flames  and  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  constable.  This 
led  to  the  rescue  of  the  licensee. 

By  this  time  the  fire  had  spread  to  other 
apartments.  There  was  water,  but  no  appli- 
ances by  which  the  fire  might  be  mastered, 
and  as  there  were  no  lives  to  rescue,  the 
crowd  could  only  stand  back  and  look  upon 
the  spectacle.  Clifford  was  carried  more 
dead  than  alive  and  placed  under  the  roof 
where  the  corpse  of  the  angel  wife  lay.  As 
the  men  bore  him  over  the  track  which 
lay  between,  Stirling,  whose  courage  had 
led  to  his  rescue,  nursed  the  head  and 
endeavoured  to  smooth  the  heated  brain 
and  assuage  the  burning  tongue  of  him 
who  had  been  his  deadly  foe.  The  doctor 
having  given  his  skilful  attention  to  the 
injured  man,  watched  him  closely.  He  lay 
conscious  of  all  the  circumstances  and  his 
surroundings.  The  missionary  sat  on  the 
other  side  and  prayed  for  his  soul,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  him  listen  to  words 
of  life  and  hope,  and  to  escape  the  wrath  to 
come,  but  he  was  already  burning ;  his 
body,  mind  and  soul  were  all  aflame.  He 
would  be  calm  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
listen  to  the  missionary's  words,  and  then 
he  would  rave  as  one  in  torment,  and  $o  he 
lingered  through  the  day. 
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As  the  closing  day  threw  its  dark  mantle 
over  him,  and  while  the  missionary  and 
doctor  were  standing  by  him,  he  called 
on  Jesus  for  mercy,  then  blasphemed  and 
spoke  no  more.1  The  next  day  two  coffins 
were  lowered  into  the  one  grave,  where  they 
lay  side  by  side.  When  the  missionary 
committed  the  first  to  the  grave,  he  read  in 
a  clear  hopeful  tone,  "  In  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  at  the  last 
day."  But  when  the  other  reached  its  bed 
of  clay,  in  sorrow  the  words  were  read : 
"  To  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust."  When  all  was  over, 
arrangements  were  immediately  made  for 
Grace's  new  home.  Her  aunt,  her  mother's 
sister,  came  to  Black  Creek  for  Grace  by 
arrangement.  While  Stirling  „  had  a  sad 
tale  to  tell,  the  story  of  her  deceased  sister 
was  a  noble  one ;  it  was  one  of  triumph  in 
life  and  victory  in  death.  Grace's  aunt, 
who  was  living  in  comfortable  circumstances 
in  a  Melbourne  suburb,  took  her  into  her 
family  to  remain  under  her  motherly  care 
and  to  share  the  comforts  and  socialfprivi- 
leges  of  a  Christian  home. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

STIRLING    GOES    TO    TOWN    AND    RIDES    A 
BICYCLE 

JIM  GILLESPIE,  Bullocky  Ned's  brother, 
the  Wild  Dog  Creek  inhabitant  who 
found  Stirling  on  the  morning  after  his 
adventure  with  the  dingoes,  met  with  a 
serious  accident  while  going  through  the 
bush.  A  limb  of  a  tree  fell  on  him,  breaking 
his  leg  and  inflicting  internal  injuries.  Owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  population  accidents 
are  rare  in  those  parts,  but  when  such 
happen  it  involves  great  anxiety,  sacrifice 
and  hard  labour.  Jim  had  to  be  carried 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  to  Black  Creek. 
The  only  means  of  conveyance  was  a 
stretcher,  carried  by  four  men,  with  the 
injured  man  upon  it,  and  in  order  that 
they  should  keep  moving  it  required  eight 
men.  Stirling  met  with  this  party  while 
going  his  round,  and  at  once  placed  his 
horse  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  weaker  and  most  tired 
of  the  men,  and  took  his  turn  at  the  stretcher. 
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First  aid  was  rendered  at  Black  Creek  after 
a  lapse  of  three  days  in  carrying  the  man 
the  long  distance.  A  vehicle  was  secured 
and  Stirling  volunteered  to  take  further 
charge  of  the  injured  man  and  to  accompany 
him  to  the  hospital.  The  tired-out  men,  thus 
relieved,  tramped  their  way  back  to  their 
lonely  homes. 

It  was  just  about  a  year  since  Stirling 
looked  back  out  of  the  coach  as  it  rolled 
away  from  the  terminus  town,  and  in  his 
mind  said  good-bye  to  those  last  scenes 
of  compact  life  and  habitation.  He  could 
scarcely  realize  that  a  year  only  had  passed 
since  then.  It  seemed  many  years  to  him 
as  he  thought  of  all  that  he  had  passed 
through,  and  when  the  town  came  into 
view  his  pulses  throbbed  at  the  sight.  As 
much  as  he  had  come  to  love  the  bush  and 
its  inhabitants,  he  felt  it  glorious  to  be 
again  surrounded  by  social  activities.  He 
found  a  scent  of  civilization  in  the  coal 
smoke  from  the  train  engine.  Stirling  de- 
livered his  care  at  the  hospital  and  learned 
to  his  joy  that  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  making  a  thorough 
recovery.  The  missionary  decided  to  spend 
a  week  in  town,  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
advantages  of  an  advanced  civilization,  and 
to  give  his  attention  to  his  patient.  He 
was,  of  course,  courteously  accommodated 
and  entertained  at  the  parsonage  by  his 
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brother  minister,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Thomas, 
and  his  wife. 

The  missionary  visited  Gillespie  every  day. 
"  Well,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  good  for  you 
it  was  only  a  small  branch  of  the  limb,  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  Supposing  it  had  been  the 
full  force  that  struck  you,  how  would  it 
have  been  with  you  then  ?  "  Gillespie  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  missionary  and  said,  "  It 
would  have  been  all  right,  Mr.  Stirling ;  yes, 
all  right,"  he  said  meditatively,  "  since  the 
day  you  gave  me  the  directions  to  the 
Digger's  Rest." 

"  That  was  a  great  morning  to  us  both," 
returned  Stirling.  "  I  was  rather  distressed 
the  night  before,  having  lost  two  nights' 
rest  in  succession,  and  I  wondered  what 
design  God  could  have  in  allowing  me  to 
spend  a  night  with  the  dingoes,  when  I 
might  have  been  in  some  home  directing 
people  to  the  Digger's  Rest,  but  the  cloud 
burst  the  next  morning.  God  often  speaks 
to  me  in  the  sunrise,  and  that  day,  as  the 
sunlight  lit  up  all  the  green  trees  and  the 
blue  sky,  I  seemed  to  see  the  very  Sun  of 
Righteousness  rise  with  healing  in  his  wings, 
and  everything  was  clear  to  me." 

"  Is  that  in  the  guide  you  gave  me  ?  " 
asked  Jim. 

"  Not  exactly  in  those  words,"  answered 
Stirling.  '  Your  guide  begins  where  that 
left  off.  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
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says,  '  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
in  his  wings.'  Your  guide  is  better  because 
it  shows  him  risen  and  diffusing  his  healing 
rays." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim,  looking  a  bit  puzzled, 
"  I  think  I  understand.  The  lights  are 
never  put  out  in  this  Digger's  Rest,  for  I 
remember  reading  in  my  guide,  '  He  that 
followeth  after  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.'  ' 

"  You  are  right,  old  man,  stick  to  that." 
replied  Stirling. 

"  There  is  another  verse  that  struck  me ; 
you  had  marked  it,  and  it  fits  in  with  the 
title  '  Digger's  Rest,'  "  said  Jim.  "  It's  '  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  So  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  that  limb 
had  taken  me  off  without  giving  me  time 
for  a  thought,  I  was  right  for  eternity." 

Stirling  had  not  seen  a  bicycle  for  a  year, 
so  while  here  he  made  free  use  of  Mr. 
Thomas's.  His  lower  limbs  having  been 
trained  to  the  saddle  and  the  action  of  his 
horse,  he  found  the  bicycle  to  be  more 
erratic  and  unreliable  than  the  horse.  He 
could  sit  in  his  saddle,  drop  his  reins  on  his 
horse's  neck,  fold  his  arms  and  sink  into  a 
deep  study  without  interruption  or  fear  of 
collision ;  in  fact  he  had  composed  whole 
sermons  in  this  way.  He  had  so  trained 
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himself  to  this  method  of  study  that  it  had 
become  second  nature  to  him,  so  that  while 
cycling  it  took  him  all  his  time  to  keep 
his  wits  about  him.  But  experience  taught 
him  that  a  bicycle  was  not  a  horse  and  that 
to  study  and  cycle  at  the  same  time  where 
the  rider  is  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  men  and  dogs,  collision  is  inevitable. 
It  was  in  the  main  street,  in  the  thick  of 
the  traffic,  where  Stirling  discovered  that 
he  was  not  mounted  on  his  reliable  old 
neddy  that  would  dodge  clear  of  every 
object.  A  large  animal  of  the  canine  tribe, 
and  as  black  as  Satan,  in  crossing  his  path 
halted,  and  looked  puzzled  to  know  which 
way  to  take  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
approaching  machine.  The  result  was  a 
collision.  The  bicycle  struck  the  dog  just 
half  way  between  his  nose  and  the  opposite 
main  point,  knocked  him  down  and  fell  on 
top  of  him.  The  rider  escaped  with  soiled 
hands  from  the  newly-watered  street.  The 
dog  was  still  struggling  in  the  machine,  having 
got  crossways  in  the  fork.  He  made  circles 
in  his  efforts  to  free  himself,  carrying  the 
bicycle  with  him.  The  lamp  and  pump 
severed  their  connexion  with  the  unruly 
scene.  The  dog  worked  himself  free  and 
took  a  straight  course  up  the  main  street, 
startled  at  every  moving  object  as  if  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  another  man 
from  Black  Creek. 
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"  Confound  the  dog,  are  you  hurt  ?  " 
said  a  sympathetic  bystander. 

"  I'm  all  right,  thank  you,"  was  the  frank 
reply. 

"  But  it  was  I,  not  Con,  that  found  the 
dog." 

Stirling  adjusted  his  handles,  lamp  and 
pump,  and  finding  that  the  borrowed  machine 
was  no  worse  for  its  rough  handling,  he 
humorously  remarked,  "  The  only  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  about  this  affair  is 
that  I'll  get  no  royalty  out  of  it  from  a 
picture  company,"  and  he  rode  away  a 
merrier  and  a  wiser  man. 

On  the  road  to  the  hospital  there  were 
several  chains  of  newly  laid  gravel,  which 
were  impassable  on  a  bicycle.  Stirling 
therefore  turned  on  to  the  footpath,  which 
he  felt  was  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  being  no  traffic  at  the  time. 
He  had  passed  over  one  block  at  ease  and 
was  half-way  over  another  when  a  constable 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  path,  and  taking 
out  his  pocket-book  asked  his  name  and 
address.  Stirling's  statement  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  offend,  and  was  not  con- 
scious of  so  doing  under  the  circumstances, 
was  unheeded.  He  was  summoned  to 
answer  a  charge  of  riding  a  bicycle  on  the 
footpath  contrary  to  the  laws. 

"  Well,  Brother  Thomas,  this  is  a  nice 
pickle  I've  got  into.  I've  never  been  in  a 
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court  in  my  life,"  said  Stirling  to  his  host. 
"  I'm  no  good  in  a  defence  of  this  character. 
I  would  give  your  bicycle  if  it  were  mine 
to  have  old  Bob  Bullas  here  to  appear 
for  me.  He'd  make  that  red-nosed  bobby 
squirm.  But  there's  nothing  I  can  do  but 
plead  guilty  and  pay  the  fine.  Ten  shillings, 
I  am  told.  Is  that  correct  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Thomas,  "  but  it's  not 
right  that  you  should  suffer  while  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  good  cause.  I'll  see  to  that. 
A  home  missionary  has  no  money  for  courts," 
he  added. 

"  We  will  talk  that  over  afterwards,  thank 
you,"  said  Stirling.  "  But  I'll  pay  it  with 
the  coin  I've  got,"  pulling  out  a  handful  of 
threepenny  pieces,  pennies,  and  a  few  stray 
sixpences. 

Stirling's  hasty  departure  with  Gillespie 
from  Black  Creek  compelled  him  to  apply 
to  Jack  the  steward  for  what  collections 
he  had  in  hand.  This,  tied  up  in  a  little 
bag,  he  handed  to  Stirling  as  it  was.  Stirling 
said  to  Mr.  Thomas :  "  I  intend  to  explain 
the  circumstances  that  caused  the  accident, 
and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  case  I  will  try  to  strike  the 
fear  of  judgment  into  them  by  the  force 
of  forty  threepenny  bits."  These  he  selected 
and  kept  separate  in  his  right-hand  trousers 
pocket. 

He   arrived   at   the    court-house    accom- 
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panied  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  suffering 
from  the  indignity  of  Stirling's  proposed 
action  and  advised  him  not  to  carry  out 
his  intention.  But  Stirling  only  laughed. 
In  answer  to  the  charge  he  briefly  stated : 
"  I  am  the  home  missionary  from  Black 
Creek.  I  have  accompanied  an  injured  man 
to  the  hospital,  and  it  was  while  cycling  to 
that  institution  I  was  compelled  to  turn 
off  the  newly  gravelled  road  on  to  the  foot- 
path, over  which  I  travelled  at  a  walk- 
ing pace.  Although  I  have  pleaded  guilty 
I  am  not  conscious  of  guilt  in  the  real 
sense." 

"  The  charge  has  been  proved,"  said  the 
magistrate.  "  We  cannot  make  fish  of  one 
and  flesh  of  another.  You  are  fined  ten 
shillings." 

Stirling  at  once  advanced,  drew  his  hand- 
ful of  threepenny  bits  from  his  trousers 
pocket  and  spreading  them  out  a  little  as 
he  laid  them  on  the  table  before  the  clerk. 
Looking  up  to  the  bench  he  said,  "  Pardon 
me,  your  worship,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
respectful, but  that  is  a  Sunday's  collection 
from  the  Black  Creek  Mission  Station." 

"  Take  them  back,  sir,  take  them  back," 
cried  the  Justice,  "  the  fine  is  paid,"  and 
as  Stirling  did  not  wish  to  be  committed 
for  contempt  of  court  he  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  the  Justice  simultaneously  handed  half 
a  sovereign  to  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
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At  about  this  time  village  settlements 
were  being  formed  which  afforded  means 
to  some  of  the  poorer  people  of  the  towns 
to  procure  a  home  for  themselves.  Areas 
of  land  which  were  held  as  reserves  by  the 
Government  were  utilized  in  this  way.  About 
five  acres  comprised  a  holding.  The  settlers 
received  Government  aid,  which  was  in- 
variably spent  in  the  erection  of  their  houses, 
which  were  all  small  and  of  irregular  design. 
It  was  suggested  to  Stirling  that  it  would 
make  a  pleasant  outing  for  him  to  spend 
a  day  at  the  settlement.  As  he  cycled 
along  it  was  obvious  even  to  a  cyclist  going 
at  a  scorching  pace  that  the  settlers  were 
not  of  the  industrious  and  help-yourself 
variety,  but  rather  of  the  ne'er-do-wells 
and  hangers-on.  Plots  that  might  have 
contained  potatoes,  onions,  or  other  vege- 
tables which  would  have  incurred  labour, 
but  a  much  larger  return,  were  merely 
sown  with  oats  broadcast,  or  left  in  grass 
and  weeds.  They  appeared  to  be  carrying 
to  the  extreme  the  injunction  "  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow." 

Stirling's  heart  went  back  to  the  brave 
settlers  at  Black  Creek  who  had  carved 
their  homes  out  of  the  green  forest  with  no 
capital  to  start  on  and  no  Government 
aid,  their  first  correspondence  from  Her 
Majesty's  representative  being  a  bill  for 
£20  survey  fee,  with  a  request  that  it  be 
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paid  within  a  month.  The  selector  who 
intended  to  do  three  months'  labour  on  his 
land  was  compelled  to  go  out  on  wages 
until  he  earned  the  survey  fee.  His  little 
home  is  not  completed  nor  his  land  suffi- 
ciently cleared  to  bring  in  any  return. «;  His 
family  is  increasing,  yet  none  of  them  are 
old  enough  to  help  him,  and  his  burden  is 
getting  heavier.  Yet  he  and  his  wife  toil 
on  in  prospect  of  better  days.  But  before 
those  days  arrive,  the  long,  blue  envelopes, 
O.H.M.S.,  follow  in  quick  succession.  The 
selector  is  warned  that  if  his  arrears  are 
not  paid,  and  other  conditions  complied 
with  within  a  month,  his  land  will  be  liable 
to  forfeiture.  His  reply  in  defence  is  that 
he  is  doing  his  best,  that  last  winter  was  a 
disastrous  one,  causing  losses  in  stock  that 
would  have  made  payments  good  for  years 
to  come. 

He  is  next  cited  to  attend  the  nearest 
land  board  to  show  cause  why  his  holding 
should  not  be  forfeited.  This  necessitates 
the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  of  the  trip. 
He  sends  another  statement  showing  just 
cause  why  he  should  not  have  to  attend  the 
land  board.  The  statement  is  corroborated 
by  the  local  constable  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  but  avails  nothing.  He  undertakes 
the  tedious  journey,  stands  before  the  land 
board  for  ten  minutes  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment which  they  have  in  hand,  but  which 
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to  be  in  order  is  again  written  by  them. 
The  recommendation  of  the  board  is  that 
he  be  given  an  extension  of  time,  and  he 
is  told  to  go  home  and  do  his  best. 

After  years  of  exhausting  toil,  experiencing 
destitution  at  times,  he  has  fought  his  way 
through,  his  last  fee  is  paid  and  he  holds 
the  Crown  grant.  Where  once  the  dense 
forest  stood  there  is  a  rich  pasture  carrying 
a  fine  dairy  herd.  The  two  rough  rooms 
have  grown  into  a  little  palace,  his  family 
are  reared  and  are  still  about  him.  His 
returns  have  been  improved  to  the  extent 
of  being  brought  under  the  income  tax. 
He  is  an  old  man  now  and  his  tax  goes  to 
help  an  old  pensioner,  or  village  settler, 
perhaps  a  hanger-on,  who  had  some  brighter 
prospects  of  success  but  did  not  think  it 
worth  while,  and  was  satisfied  not  to  work 
to-day  if  he  had  more  than  he  could  eat 
to-morrow. 

Stirling  had  not  long  reached  the  settle- 
ment when  he  narrowly  escaped  running 
into  a  company  of  children,  which  brought 
him  out  of  his  meditations.  He  only  averted 
an  accident  by  springing  off  his  machine. 
The  children  were  chasing  a  dog  which  just 
cantered  fast  enough  to  keep  out  of  their 
reach.  The  youngest  child  fell  and  lay 
squalling  with  his  nose  in  the  dust.  By  the 
distress  exhibited  in  some  of  the  youngsters, 
Stirling  thought  the  dog  might  be  running 
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away  with  something  of  value  and  joined 
in  the  chase,  but  the  dog  was  caught  and 
the  property  secured  before  he  could  render 
assistance.  The  article  was  no  other  than 
the  child's  dummy.  The  eldest  girl  snatched 
it  from  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  ran  back  to 
the  crying  child  with  his  nose  in  the  dust, 
rolled  him  on  to  his  back  and  replaced  the 
dummy  to  its  former  use.  By  this  time 
the  mother  came  out — a  woman  with  a 
bold  face  and  dishevelled  hair ;  her  much- 
worn  blouse,  minus  buttons,  was  pinned  at 
the  top,  her  skirt  hung  in  threads,  and  she 
walked  with  difficulty  in  a  pair  of  unlaced 
boots  made  for  a  man.  To  Stirling's  re- 
quest for  a  drink  of  water  she  asked  him  in. 
The  conduct  of  the  children  led  Stirling 
to  ask  if  there  were  a  Sunday  school  on  the 
settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  he  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  on  one  of  the 
children  who  had  a  stick.  This  he  swung 
in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  Stirling's 
face  and  with  it  threatened  to  remove  one 
of  his  eyes.  Another  lay  on  her  back  and 
performed  a  few  indelicate  antics,  and  the 
general  confusion  almost  forbade  conversa- 
tion. In  answer  to  Stirling's  question  the 
woman  replied  :  "  There  is  a  school  of  about 
thirty  scholars,  but  I  send  mine  only  some- 
times as  I  do  not  believe  in  the  way  it  is 
conducted.  In  my  opinion,  the  superin- 
tendent, a  young  man,  does  not  exert 
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sufficient  control  over  them,  although  I 
believe  he  is  a  thorough  Christian.  I  do 
not  think  the  children  got  any  good." 

Stirling's  attention  was  so  taken  with 
these  last  words  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
losing  the  skin  off  his  nose  by  a  blow  from 
the  stick.  His  sympathy  for  the  young 
superintendent,  together  with  his  contempt 
for  this  woman,  brought  up  all  his  fighting 
forces,  and  rising  he  said :  "I  thank  you 
for  the  drink  of  water.  I  would  not  show 
any  ingratitude  to  you.  But  your  talk 
and  your  conduct,  which  are  unreasonable, 
shock  me.  You  complain  of  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  young  man  over  his  thirty 
scholars,  and  you,  a  mother,  have  shown 
yourself  incapable  of  disciplining  three  in 
your  own  home.  Can  you  expect  a  teacher 
to  do  with  your  children  what  you  do  not 
do  yourself  ?  That  boy  has  threatened  to 
strike  me  with  that  stick  since  he  entered, 
and  that  girl's  attitude  on  the  floor  there 
would  make  any  respectable  mother  blush, 
and  yet  their  conduct  has  been  unrestrained. 
You  do  your  duty  to  your  children  and 
then  the  young  superintendent,  whom  you 
say  is  a  Christian,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  performing  his.  Good-bye,"  he  said, 
walking  backwards  to  avoid  foul  play. 

As  Stirling  rode  back  to  the  parsonage  he 
meditated  :  "I  have  been  seeing  a  sample 
of  a  section  of  town  characters  to-day. 
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The  bush  life  is  often  outrageously  and 
libellously  caricatured,  but  I've  never  seen 
anything  in  the  bush  to  equal  what  I  have 
witnessed  to-day.  No,  not  even  in  the 
land  of  the  lonely." 


CHAPTER    XXII 

IN   THE   VALLEY   OF   SHADOWS 

A  land  upon  whose  blissful  shore 
There  rests  no  shadow,  falls  no  stain  ; 
There  those  who  meet  shall  part  no  more, 
And  those  long  parted  meet  again. 

QTIRLING  had  only  got  settled  in  his 
j^  own  home  again  when  Jack  the  steward 
took  a  bad  turn,  which  necessitated  him 
going  to  town  for  medical  advice.  After  a 
brief  absence,  during  which  his  trouble  had 
been  located,  Jack  returned  looking  sad. 
A  painful  and  dangerous  operation  was 
his  only  chance,  and  that  to  Jack  was  a 
slender  hope.  Being  a  prudent  man  he 
prepared  for  the  worst.  His  life  had  been 
an  exemplary  one.  His  was  one  of  those 
characters  that  get  more  good  in  standing 
by  a  struggling  cause  than  by  being  carried 
in  the  front  ranks  of  success.  He  would 
move  among  the  men  at  the  post  office  on 
Saturday  evenings  and  invite  them  to  church, 
endeavouring  to  impress  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  God,  and  many 
attended  as  a  result  of  his  reminder. 
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Jack  was  well  known  and  respected  by 
all ;  consequently,  when  it  was  known  that 
he  was  to  leave  by  the  morning  coach,  a 
crowd  assembled  to  say  good-bye.  As  the 
coach  moved  off  he  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  the  last  words  he  was  heard 
to  say  to  the  Black  Creek  people  were : 
"  Good-bye ;  don't  neglect  your  church." 

Jack  was  well  known  to  some  of  the  men 
in  the  town  to  which  he  was  going,  as  he 
had  passed  through  that  way  on  his  annual 
trip  to  the  shearing  sheds.  Meeting  an  old 
friend  he  was  accosted  with,  "  Hallo,  Jack, 
on  your  way  to  the  shearing  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  pensively,  "  but  I've 
found  another  shed  this  season,  where  I'm 
going  to  be  shorn  myself. 

He  went  to  the  hospital,  and  after  being 
under  medical  treatment  and  observation 
for  some  time,  was  operated  on.  He  never 
recovered  from  the  operation  and  gradually 
became  weaker.  And  then  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful vision,  and  in  that  vision  he  recognized 
his  angel  mother.  Waking  to  find  that 
he  was  still  enclosed  by  bricks  and  plaster 
and  surrounded  by  the  sick  and  moaning, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  why  was  I  brought 
back  ?  " 

"  Back  where  from,  Jack  ?  "  asked  his 
ward  mate. 

''  No  tongue  could  tell  nor  pen  describe 
what  I  have  seen  to-night,"  he  answered. 
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His  mate  handed  him  the  drink  he  asked 
for ;  passing  the  cup  back  he  said :  "  Good- 
bye, I'll  not  be  here  in  the  morning.  I 
know  by  the  glorious  sights  I  have  seen  to- 
night." And  when  the  morning  light  dawned 
Jack  had  passed  to  that  home  beyond 
mortal  care,  where  pain  and  sorrow  never 
come. 

The  corpse  was  brought  to  Black  Creek 
for  burial.  A  funeral  service  was  held  in 
the  little  church.  After  the  service,  the 
congregation  moving  slowly  out  and  with 
a  solemnity  that  befitted  the  occasion,  they 
carried  the  remains  of  Jack  the  steward 
from  the  church  to  the  conveyance  waiting 
to  carry  it  to  the  forest  cemetery.  A  long 
procession,  chiefly  on  horseback,  followed. 

As  that  bush  company  stood  around 
with  bare  heads,  and  tears  standing  on  the 
weather-worn  faces  of  some,  it  formed  one 
of  those  scenes  that  live  in  the  memory  for 
years  to  come.  The  fine  hymn,  "  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  was  sung  from  hearts 
throbbing  with  emotion.  It  rose  and  fell 
upon  the  air  and  echoed  through  hills  and 
valleys.  And  now,  under  a  spring  sky, 
beneath  trees  already  bursting  with  the 
yearly  miracle  of  resurrection,  all  speaking 
of  new  life,  the  coffin  was  lowered  in  the 
grave.  After  the  benediction  the  people 
wended  their  way  through  the  cemetery 
paths,  overgrown  in  places  with  mimosa 
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and  wattle,  to  where  their  horses  were 
tied  outside.  Then  they  dispersed  by  di- 
verging tracks  as  they  quietly  journeyed 
homeward. 

This  death  shadow  had  only  passed  from 
Black  Creek  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
darker  cloud,  which  did  not  soon  pass  away. 
The  intelligence  came  that  "  Harold  Good- 
win, of  Black  Creek,  Victoria,  one  of  a 
skirmishing  party,"  was  severely  wounded 
and  had  since  died.  He  fell  through  leaving 
his  cover  and  making  a  bold  and  heroic 
dash  by  which  he  rescued  a  wounded  com- 
rade, exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  This 
produced  general  grief.  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
whose  heart  was  already  sore  in  watching 
the  decline  in  her  daughter  Louise,  a  young 
woman  just  budded  into  womanhood,  felt 
that  her  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  full,  and 
the  family  was  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
The  McLaines  came  next,  for  they  had 
come  to  look  upon  Harold  as  one  of  their 
own.  Maggie  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  She  had  received  a  letter  from 
Harold  only  the  week  before,  which  was 
full  of  cheer,  for  in  it  he  expressed  a  hope 
of  an  early  return,  and  her  heart  had  been 
feasting  upon  the  prospect.  Now  that  glow- 
ing sky  was  overcast  and  she  lay  in  the 
shadows.  Stirling  was  one  who  lived  out 
the  Apostle's  injunction,  "  Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice  and  weep  with  them 
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that  weep."  Although  he  loved  Maggie, 
there  was  no  jealousy  in  his  heart.  He 
always  received  the  cheery  and  hopeful 
news  from  Harold  with  as  much  gladness 
as  those  of  McLaine's  household,  and  with 
others  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  would  behold  the  Black  Creek  hero. 
He  had  manfully  shared  with  Maggie  the 
sunshine  of  her  hopes  and  now  he  experi- 
enced a  corresponding  sorrow.  A  service 
in  memoriam  of  their  late  soldier  was  held, 
and  the  rifle  club  attended  in  uniform. 
Stirling  preached  from  the  text,  "  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends."  It  was  an 
impressive  service.  It  was  of  the  sort  that 
reaches  the  inmost  soul  of  a  man  like  Bullas, 
with  his  daring  and  patriotism.  His  eyes 
were  shining  and  his  chin  full  of  little  quiver- 
ing puckers.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  known  to  weep  in  a  service.  And 
when  the  preacher  finished  his  sermon  he 
was  distinctly  heard  to  respond,  "  Amen." 
After  this  Stirling,  in  his  manly  and  sensi- 
tive nature,  thought  it  best  to  leave  Maggie 
to  sorrow  alone,  therefore  his  visits  to 
McLaine's  were  seldom  and  brief. 

The  shadows  that  had  been  cast  over  the 
home  of  the  late  hero  grew  darker.  The 
mother's  old  age  and  infirmity  had  been 
severely  strained  by  her  untiring  devotion 
to  her  consumptive  daughter,  and  this  last 
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shock  broke  her  down  completely.  She 
mourned  the  loss  of  her  first-born,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Louise's  failing  health  she 
could  have  prayed  that  her  cup  might  run. 
All  other  sorrows  we  hope  to  outlive  and 
long  for  the  time  when  they  will  fade  from 
the  memory,  but  "  the  sorrow  for  the  dead 
is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse 
to  be  divorced." 

It  was  an  ideal  spring  afternoon  as  the 
missionary  turned  into  Goodwin's  avenue 
on  his  weekly  visit  to  carry  sunshine  to 
and  inspire  with  hope  the  hearts  of  the 
sick.  The  avenue  which  lay  between  the 
gate  and  the  homestead  was  picturesquely 
laid  out  with  its  little  bends  and  shrubs, 
through  a  green  forest  stretching  out  on 
either  side.  The  wattles  stood  in  their 
golden  glory,  each  tree  a  mass  of  myriad 
blooms,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  their 
fragrance.  To  the  Australian  there  is  some- 
thing magic  in  this  delicate  fluffy  ball  of  gold 
as  it  hangs  in  rich  clusters  among  the  dark 
green  foliage.  The  magic  touch  of  spring 
with  its  renovating  forces  had  quickened 
the  dead  to  life,  and  brought  forth  vegetation 
from  its  winter's  grave  to  refresh  and  to 
bless  mankind,  and  praises  to  the  Great 
Giver  were  poured  out  from  the  little  bird 
voices  all  around.  From  this  scene  of  life 
and  witching  beauty  the  missionary  passed 
into  the  room  of  the  sick  girl.  Her  com- 
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plexion    was    almost    transparent,    the    eye 
lit    up    with    unusual    brilliancy ;     on    the 
cheek  a  tint  of  bloom.     Consumption  had 
sapped  the  vitals,  and  these  were  warnings 
of    rapid    decay.     As    Stirling    looked    into 
that  countenance,  that  quickening,  invigor- 
ating   and   exhilarating    influence    that    he 
felt  about  him  as  he  rode  up  the  avenue 
had   vanished,    and    as   by    magic   he    was 
now   thrown   into   the    shades    of   autumn 
with  its  fading  flowers  and  falling  leaves. 
An  early  autumn  it  was  indeed  in  the  life 
of  Louise.     But   she  retained  a   calm   and 
quiet   confidence   in   God   that   made   pain 
sweet  and  restlessness  reposeful.     Her  hold 
of  this  life  was  weakening,  but  the  deceptive 
plague  would  allow  her  sometimes  to  regain 
some  of  her  lost  hold,  and  then  she  would 
look    out    of   the   window   and    seeing   the 
loveliness  of  the  world,  would  eagerly  grasp 
at  life  and  would  feel  hopeful  of  regaining 
health.     And  then  again  her  hopes  would 
vanish   as   she   would   find   herself   thrown 
into  the  shades  of  autumn.     But  she  bore 
this  deception  with  a  fortitude  which  could 
only  be  born  of  trust  in  God. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  skill  of  physicians, 
and  yet  in  this  advanced  age  of  flying 
machines,  wireless  telegraph,  and  Dread- 
noughts, and  with  all  the  advance  in  medical 
science,  how  limited  is  the  power  of  the 
physician  in  regard  to  that  which  is  known 
as  the  White  Plague.  As  the  doctor  stands 
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by  the  sufferer's  bed  and  studies  the  case, 
he  shakes  his  head  and  declares  himself 
unequal  to  it,  and  the  disease  laughs  at 
all  his  skill.  We  can  construct  a  Dread- 
nought capable  of  bringing  swift  destruction 
to  life  and  property  and  to  defy  the  strongest 
foe,  yet  this  enemy  of  humanity,  most 
tragical  in  its  operations,  in  some  instances 
annihilating  whole  families,  invades  the  land 
at  its  own  free  will  unarrested  and  unde- 
stroyed. 

The  missionary  then  went  to  the  mother's 
room,  and  it  is  as  if  he  had  passed  from  the 
fading  autumn  to  enter  the  thicker  gloom 
of  winter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  burdens 
of  sorrow  and  care  are  telling  on  her  and 
that  the  shades  of  the  long  dark  night  are 
falling.  He  prays  for  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
and  repeats  Tennyson's  lines  : 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

He  passed  out  into  the  avenue  and  it  was 
spring  again.  There  were  the  wattles 
arrayed  in  beauty  and  displaying  their  gaiety. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  west  and  it  cast 
the  long  dark  shadows  of  the  trees  across 
them,  and  the  wind  rushed  into  the  tree- 
tops  with  a  sigh  and  a  moan. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

A  POTATO  PATCH  AND  A  BOWER  OF  CLEMATIS 

THE  heavy  spring  rains  were  over  and 
the  earth  was  beginning  to  swell 
and  burst  with  the  throbbing  of  new  life 
within  her.  All  were  busy  again  at  plough- 
ing their  little  plots  for  oats,  potatoes,  peas 
and  maize.  Stirling  was  in  his  glory  when 
moving  amongst  them.  He  could  sit  on 
a  rail  and  chat  with  them  at  lunch  time 
and  help  them  drink  their  tea.  He  could 
take  a  few  rounds  with  the  plough,  scatter 
the  grain  or  cut  and  plant  the  potatoes. 
His  experiences  on  a  Goulburn  Valley  farm, 
before  he  entered  the  mission  work,  had 
greatly  helped  him  to  win  his  way  with 
the  farmers,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  battles 
of  life.  He  knew  all  about  farming  opera- 
tions. The  Misses  Saunders  and  their  aged 
father  lived  on  a  small  farm  situated  on  the 
creek  about  halfway  between  the  Goodwins 
and  McLaine's.  How  these  two  maiden 
ladies  could  have  remained  single  to  their 
age  was  a  puzzle  to  Stirling.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  their  piety,  dignity  and 
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gracefulness  that  he  refrained  from  speaking 
of  them  as  old  maids  ;  he  considered  that 
in  their  case  it  would  be  as  rude  as  a  boy 
speaking  of  his  father  as  "  the  old  man." 
Their  home  shed  forth  the  radiance  of 
hospitality.  It  was  a  small,  roughly  built 
cottage,  with  a  little  room  in  the  end  of  the 
front  verandah  which  was  named  "  the 
prophet's  chamber,"  as  it  was  seldom  occu- 
pied by  any  but  the  missionary,  who  often, 
when  late  on  his  round,  would  turn  his 
horse  into  the  paddock  and  find  his  way  to 
the  little  room  without  disturbing  anybody. 

"  We  are  sorry  our  home  is  so  rough  and 
small,"  they  sometimes  said. 

"  It's  not  the  size  of  your  house  that 
impresses  me.  It's  the  bigness  of  your  kind 
hearts,"  said  Stirling  in  his  usual  winsome 
way. 

The  father  was  old  and  feeble  and  his  days 
of  toil  were  over.  He  would  sleep  nearly 
all  day  and  sing  nearly  all  night,  sometimes 
in  bed  and  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  and 
he  seldom  sang  anything  but  the  doxology. 
And  when  he  was  singing  outside  one  could 
hear  him  a  mile  away.  When  he  learned 
that  the  missionary  had  arrived  over  night, 
he  would  go  in  to  him,  hug  him  and  sing  to 
him  the  doxology.  This  home  with  its 
cordiality  reminded  Stirling  of  the  home 
in  Bethany  to  which  his  Master  frequently 
resorted.  The  two  distinct  characters  in 
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these  women  so  answered  the  description  of 
Mary  and  Martha  that  he  named  them  such, 
and  had  the  temerity  to  tell  them  so.  "  Mary  " 
smiled  in  her  gentle  gracefulness,  but 
"  Martha  "  turned  a  deaf  ear  as  she  con- 
tinued with  her  work,  and  Stirling  judged 
by  her  countenance  that  he  must  be  cautious 
in  taking  liberties. 

During  his  visit  at  this  season,  he  found 
them  in  trouble  over  their  crops.  Their 
plot  of  potatoes  was  not  yet  sown.  They 
had  no  horse  nor  implement  and  no  man 
to  do  the  work,  and  as  it  was  such  a  rush 
with  everybody  to  get  their  seed  in,  all  the 
Misses  Saunders'  love  and  money  would 
not  take  them  from  their  work.  Stirling 
seized  his  hat  and  with  celerity  asked  them 
to  show  him  the  paddock.  It  contained 
half  an  acre  of  new  land,  with  a  large  tree 
blown  up  by  the  roots  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  some  of  the  panels  of  the  stub  fence 
had  disappeared  in  places. 

A  few  days  after  Stirling  requisitioned  a 
horse  and  light  plough  from  a  neighbour 
and  commenced  operations.  He  yoked  the 
borrowed  horse  with  his  own  to  a  sledge, 
gathered  the  lighter  wood  from  the  tree 
and  drew  it  to  the  house,  hauled  the  heavier 
limbs  into  the  trunk  and  then  struck  out  his 
lands.  "  Martha,"  who  was  to  do  the 
planting,  had  the  potatoes  ready.  They 
were  planted  in  every  third  furrow  so  that 
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the  plough,  cutting  an  eight-inch  furrow, 
made  the  potato  rows  two  feet  apart. 
In  this  work  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  furrow 
which  is  to  be  planted.  The  work  of  the 
missionary  and  the  "  Martha  "  of  this  little 
"  Bethany "  had  proceeded  without  an 
obstruction,  in  fact,  without  a  word  between 
them.  This  was  a  rather  trying  process 
to  Stirling,  whose  calling  was  one  in  which 
he  had  to  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time. 
As  much  as  he  felt  that  his  present  deed 
should  warrant  him  a  little  freedom  with 
"  Martha,"  he  refrained  from  it.  "  Martha," 
having  forgotten  which  furrow  she  was  to 
plant,  asked,  "  Do  I  follow  you  this  time  ?  " 
By  accident  Stirling  foolishly  replied,  "  Yes, 
it's  not  often  I  can  get  you  to  follow  me." 
The  look  that  "  Martha  "  gave  him  should 
have  been  sufficient  punishment  even  for  a 
greater  sin.  But  to  add  to  that  she  calmly 
asked  him  what  he  meant?  This  threw 
him  into  confusion,  and  to  avert  further 
punishment  he  apologetically  attempted  a 
spiritual  application,  which  obviously  did 
not  improve  matters,  so  he  turned  to  his 
plough  and  worked  on  in  silence,  conclud- 
ing that  a  man  requires  to  use  as  much  tact 
when  working  for  maiden  ladies  as  when 
addressing  an  audience  of  miners. 

Stirling  finished  his  work  and  repaired 
the  fence.  "  Mary "  and  "Martha"  felt 
the  indignity  of  their  position  when  Stirling 
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refused  to  take  payment,  but  he  righted 
matters  with  a  compromise  that  they  could 
relieve  their  consciences  by  contributing 
the  amount  to  the  mission  funds,  which 
was  paid  with  interest. 

Ned  Gillespie's  was  the  next  field  of 
operation.  Stirling  found  Ned  trudging 
along  after  his  single-furrow  plough  drawn 
by  two  poor  horses.  It  was  late  in  the 
season,  but  Ned  was  always  behind  with 
his  farm  work,  and  to  add  to  his  trouble 
his  wife,  who  always  planted  the  potatoes 
for  him,  was  too  ill  to  do  so.  Ploughing 
with  a  single-furrow  plough,  cutting  and 
planting  potatoes  by  one  man  is  a  slow, 
monotonous  job.  Stirling,  observing  this, 
tendered  his  services  for  two  days  and 
helped  him  to  finish  his  planting.  The 
missionary  had  often  had  a  few  words  by 
the  way  on  religious  matters,  but  never  had 
a  fair  chance  with  Ned  when  unemployed. 
Stirling's  first  day's  labour  with  him  pro- 
duced a  deeper  impression  on  Ned's  mind 
than  all  previous  efforts. 

The  first  night  when  work  was  done  and 
Stirling  had  gone  home,  Ned  sat  smoking 
in  the  kitchen,  while  his  wife  washed  up  and 
got  the  children  ready  for  bed.  He  said, 
"  Well,  there's  more  in  parsons  than  w'at 
I  thought,  if  Stirling's  a  sample  of  'um ;  e's 
the  kindest  chap  I've  met.  Fancy  a  man 
w'at's  able  to  do  w'at  'e  can  do,  to  'umble 
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'imself  to  plough  and  plant  spuds,  and  'e 
don't  talk  to  a  feller  in  any  different  way 
than  other  men  do.  No  jam  about  'im — 
quite  'omely  like.  I  don't  think  I'll  believe 
any  more  that  Hugh  Lloyd  says.  Wat  if 
'e  is  the  son  of  a  gun,  'e's  been  sent  back 
'ere  out  of  the  way,  after  disgracin'  'is 
people,  w'ere  'e  can  drink  'is  monthly 
allowance  from  'ome  without  'is  friends 
'avin'  to  bear  'is  disgrace.  'E  says  there's 
no  ^od  and  that  parsons  only  foller  up  their 
game  because  it's  an  easy  livin'  and  for 
w'at  they  makes  out  of  it,  and  none  of 
'um  ain't  no  good.  Well,  after  all  is  said 
an'  done,  I'd  like  to  know  w'at  good  he  is. 
Lloyd  'as  never  done  anythin'  for  me  nor 
any  one  else  as  I  knows  of.  An'  no  man 
'as  been  more  good  to  us  than  the  mission- 
ary. Look  w'at  'e  done  for  brother  Jim 
in  goin'  to  the  'ospital  with  'im  and  standin' 
by  'im,  and  more'n  that,  Jim  says  'e's  bin 
a  different  man  ever  since  'e  took  the  mis- 
sionary's advice  on  that  mornin'  at  Wild 
Dog  Creek.  I  don't  understand  religion 
much,  but  I  thinks  I'd  be  safe  in  follerin' 
the  teachin'  of  Stirlin'." 

Stirling  arrived  at  Gillespie's  early  next 
morning  and  they  got  to  work,  determined 
to  finish  their  plot  before  dark,  which  was 
done.  Lilly  and  Eddie  followed  the  mission- 
ary along  the  furrows  ;  although  they  were 
no  help  to  him  he  found  pleasure  in  teaching 
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them  how  to  place  the  sets.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  children ;  in  fact,  it  was 
for  them  all.  Mrs.  Gillespie  came  over 
to  the  paddock  with  the  lunch  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  they  sat  and  ate  it  under 
a  wild  cherry  tree.  Stirling  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation  to  stay  to  tea,  as  he  wished 
to  have  a  talk  with  Ned.  After  tea  Ned 
filled  his  pipe  and  went  to  the  creek  for 
two  tins  of  water,  and  Stirling  followed  him. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  stream,  clear  as  crystal, 
running  over  its  limestone  bottom  and  over- 
grown with  a  variety  of  lovely  foliage. 
Near  the  dipping  hole  was  a  low  bench 
which  the  wife  used  for  washing,  on  which 
they  sat.  It  was  a  delightful,  warm  spring 
evening,  the  crickets  sent  up  a  din  from 
the  earth  and  the  frogs  croaked  accompani- 
ments. 

The  moon  rose  high  above,  the  soft 
evening  air  was  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  clematis  that  had  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  blackwood  tree  and  then  hung  in  a 
profuse  mass,  bending  the  branches  with  its 
weight. 

'  This  is  a  beautiful  world,"  said  Stirling. 
'  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Ned,  putting  another 
match  to  his  pipe ;  and  Stirling  judged  that 
Ned's  world  was  a  small  one.  This  world 
can  be  no  larger  to  a  man  than  his  capacity 
for  thought,  and  Ned's  was  small. 

"  Nothing  but  infinite  love  and  wisdom 
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could  have  made  it  such,"  said  Stirling, 
who  had  the  eye  and  spirit  of  an  artist, 
intensely  susceptible  to  external  influences. 
"  Just  try  and  think  of  it.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  wisdom  and  power.  Look  at  this 
earth,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its  forests 
and  plains,  its  beautiful  foliage  and  lovely 
flowers,  its  mighty  seas  and  noble  rivers. 
Look  at  the  stars,  the  moon  and  the  sun. 
If  God  has  invested  these  outer  things  with 
so  much  grandeur  and  glory,  what  must  the 
glories  of  that  home  above,  which  Christ 
has  gone  to  prepare  for  us  ?  Don't  you 
think  it's  worth  living  for,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Y-e-s,"  said  Ned  dreamily,  being  con- 
veyed in  thought  to  another  world,  "  it 
sounds  all  right.  But  'ow's  a  poor  'elpless 
beggar  like  me  to  get  there  ?  I  often  thinks 
I'd  like  to  live  better,  and  I  try  sometimes, 
but  it  don't  seem  no  good  me  tryinV 

;t  How  have  you  tried,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Oh !  by  swearin'  off  it,  or  makin'  a 
good  resolve  I  'spose  you'd  call  it." 

'  Well,  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it, 
Ned,  and  that's  by  God's  help;  perhaps 
you  have  never  tried  that  way  ?  " 

il  No,  don't  'spose  I  'ave." ' 

The  moon  peeped  from  behind  a  milky 
cloud  and  shone  upon  a  fern  tree  growing 
close  by.  "  Look  at  that  fern,  Ned,  and  the 
clematis ;  there  was  a  time  when  that  clematis 
plant  was  frail  like  you,  and  looking  for 
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something  to  hold  on  to.  If  that  fern 
had  not  been  there  it  would  have  been 
trampled  on  by  the  children  and  cattle, 
and  every  time  it  raised  its  head  and  struggled 
for  life  it  would  get  crushed  down  again. 
But  when  it  reached  out  for  something 
to  hold  to  and  found  the  fern  tree,  as  it 
grew  it  twined  itself  round  and  round  the 
fern,  at  the  same  time  embedding  itself  in 
the  trunk,  till  it  abides  or  lives  in  the  fern. 
See,  it  has  now  reached  to  the  top,  and  it 
must  owe  its  existence  to  that  fern.  It  has 
taken  such  a  hold  of  it  that  while  the  fern 
stands  the  clematis  will  stand  also.  The 
clematis  looked  to  be  only  a  slender  vine 
compared  with  the  trunk  of  the  fern.  And 
little  may  it  prejudice  your  faith,  that  it  is 
weak  provided  it  is  sincere.  A  little  sincere 
faith  twining  round  the  cross  of  Christ, 
the  word  of  God,  will  bear  you  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Now  if  you  will  just  let  your 
love  and  faith  go  out  to  Jesus,  let  it  go  far 
enough  to  touch  Him,  then  you  will  get  a 
hold  of  Him  and  gradually  grow  in  Him— 
partake  of  His  nature — and  will  keep  on 
climbing  until  you  reach  heaven." 

"Well,"  returned  Ned,  "I've  looked  at 
that  fern  many  a  time  and  'ave  watched 
the  growth  of  that  clematis.  But  I  never 
thought  religion  was  to  be  got  and  'eaven 
reached  in  that  way." 

"  You  see  it  now,  Ned  ?  " 
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"Yes,  as  plain  as  the  moon." 
"  Well,  now  that  you  know  the  way,  will 
you  start  in  it  and  start  now  ? "  If  so, 
let  us  kneel  down  at  this  bench,  and  you 
make  a  right,  clean  start."  They  knelt 
and  their  voices  rose  in  prayer,  amid  the 
singing  of  the  crickets,  and  the  stream 
whispered  peace  as  it  passed  by. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

A   PICNIC   AND   A   PROPHECY 

display  in  the  shop  window  and 
the  fern  fronds,  wild  holly,  musk 
and  Christmas  bush  tied  to  the  verandah 
posts,  and  nailed  round  the  windows  and 
doors,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  chief  of 
all  festivals — Christmas. 

The  picnic  to  the  coast  was  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  season.  Everything  that 
would  move  on  wheels — except  the  bullock 
wagons — which  was  large  enough  to  hold 
two,  was  being  repaired,  where  repairs  were 
needed,  and  got  in  readiness  for  New  Year's 
Day.  Quite  a  number  of  the  young  people 
were  mounted  and  rode  off  in  couples.  A 
young  fellow  could  be  seen  mounted  on  a 
colt,  just  broken  in  for  the  occasion,  the 
colt  prancing  and  throwing  itself  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other  and  bumping 
up  against  his  lady's  mount.  Her  horse 
was  an  old  stager  that  had  been  pen- 
sioned off  a  few  years  back,  but  whose 
services — by  force  of  circumstances — were 
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requisitioned  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
his  lover.  The  old  horse,  with  his  bent 
knees,  pigeon  toes  and  his  horizontal  neck, 
grunting  to  his  steps,  in  his  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  colt,  and  as  if  he  were  saying, 
"  What  a  comfort  'tis,  dear  lover,  Christ- 
mas comes  but  once  a  year."  But  if  the 
pair  of  mounts  were  oddly  matched,  the 
pair  mounted  were  not  lacking  in  that 
respect.  What  a  day  this  was  for  parents 
and  families  alike.  It  had  been  planned, 
worked  for,  and  talked/  about  for  weeks 
previous,  and  now  the  day  had  actually 
arrived.  Clouds  of  dust  rose  as  the  heavy 
draught  horses  drew  their  dray  loads  of 
living  freight  along  the  forest  track,  and 
choruses  rang  out  through  the  morning 
air.  The  picnic  ground  on  the  coast  was 
an  ideal  spot  in  a  horse-shoe  bend.  On  the 
one  side  was  a  mile  of  sandy  beach  lying 
low  and  even,  the  waves  breaking  a  hundred 
yards  out,  so  that  there  was  no  back  wash 
nor  undertow,  consequently  the  beach  was 
firm  and  at  low  tide  made  a  way  for  a 
pleasant  ride  or  drive.  On  the  other  side 
lay  masses  of  rock,  projecting  from  the 
hummocks  to  the  sea  and  lying  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  sand,  and  so  even  in  places 
that  one  could  trot  a  horse  and  buggy  over 
them,  while  in  other  places  the  continual 
operations  of  the  high  tide  had  carved  and 
honey-combed  them  into  a  thousand 
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designs.  The  day's  programme  opened  with 
a  little  horse  racing  for  fun,  and  the  mounts, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  much  boast- 
ing during  the  year,  were  tested  in  fair 
competition.  But  in  these  races  the  in- 
terest was  confined  to  those  owning  the 
horses.  The  effects  of  the  sea  air  had  put 
many  to  sleep  as  they  lay  on  the  sand, 
while  others  preferred  fishing  and  bathing. 
But  when  the  veteran's  race  was  announced, 
all  were  astir,  for  the  novelty  of  this  race 
produced  general  interest  and  hilarity.  Only 
four  of  those  noble  creatures  wrere  found 
eligible. 

Of  the  four  that  were  to  compete  that 
day,  two  belonged  to  Bullas.  Although 
they  were  regarded  as  pensioners,  they  were 
more  frequently  in  active  service  when  it 
was  necessary  to  hand-feed  them,  and 
perhaps  to  this  they  owed  their  existence. 
The  competitors  were  "  Tom  "  and  "  Boliver  " 
Bullas,  "Dina"  Gillespie,  and  "Kate" 
Stone.  The  lining  up  of  these  veterans 
was  an  interesting  sight.  Tom  Bullas,  a 
flea-bitten  grey,  and  Kate  Stone,  a  dark 
chestnut,  had  been  active  ponies  in  their 
day ;  they  had  been  bred  in  the  district, 
and  for  years  had  given  an  annual  per- 
formance of  their  prowess  on  the  sands. 
So  that  when  Tom  and  Kate  were  lined  up 
with  the  others,  their  racing  instinct  made 
them  forget  their  old  age  and  infirmity. 
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They  threw  up  their  heads  and  chewed  at 
the  bits  and  wheeled  round  in  their  eagerness 
for  the  race  ;  while  Boliver  and  Dina,  who 
had  been  trained  to  little  but  hard  plodding, 
were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  actions 
of  the  others,  and  turned  with  about  as 
much  agility  as  a  laden  schooner. 

Of  course  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
winner  lay  between  Tom  and  Kate.  The 
women,  perhaps  because  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  old  horses,  were  more  excited  over 
the  race  than  the  men.  "  Our  poor  Tom," 
said  Mrs.  Bullas  earlier  in  the  day,  as  they 
were  laying  out  the  lunch,  "  it's  a  shame 
to  run  him  at  his  age.  Dad  said  he  wouldn't 
run  him  again  after  he  fell  last  year,  but 
he'll  run  him  as  long  as  he's  a  leg  to  stand 
on,"  giving  vent  to  her  indignation  by 
making  a  slash  with  a  towel  at  a  swarm  of 
flies  digging  into  a  jam  tart.  "  I've  been 
getting  on  to  dad  about  it,  but  he  says  he 
must  run  him  to-day  because  he  is  just 
twenty-five  to-day,  and  although  he  has 
won  many  a  race  on  his  birthday,  it  would 
be  a  far  greater  honour  for  him  to  win  one 
on  his  silver  jubilee.  I'd  bet  that  yard  of 
Swiss  roll  there  that  he'll  win,"  she  said, 
her  anxiety  for  his  fame  exceeding  her  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  old  age. 

"  Well,  you'd  lose  it,"  replied  Ruby  Stone 
haughtily,  "  for  our  Kate  has  beaten  him 
many  a  time,  and  she'll  do  it  to-day." 
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"  Yes,  but  she's  never  beaten  him  on  his 
silver  jubilee,"  said  Mrs.  Bullas. 

A  draw  was  made  for  positions  on  the 
course.  The  draw  was  in  Boliver's  favour, 
giving  him  the  position  nearest  the  water 
where  the  sand  was  firmest.  Dina  came 
next,  then  Kate  and  Tom.  They  were 
brought  into  line.  Boliver  looked  as  if 
he  were  wondering  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about,  as  his  head  was  kept  in  the  direction 
of  the  man  with  the  flag.  Dina's  attention 
was  attracted  more  by  a  fly  that  had  got 
its  proboscis  well  worked  between  two  of 
her  ribs,  while  she  made  futile  attempts  to 
reach  it  with  her  short  tail.  She  was  just 
in  the  act  of  removing  the  fly  with  her 
other  end,  when  the  signal  was  given  and 
she  lost  her  start. 

Boliver  was  keeping  up  well  and  promised 
to  come  in  a  good  third,  in  spite  of  being 
pushed  by  the  others  rather  close  to  the 
advancing  waves.  They  had  covered  half 
the  course  when  an  extra  large  wave  threw 
up  just  in  front  of  him  a  piece  of  kelp  re- 
sembling a  giant  octopus.  Boliver  propped 
with  a  suddenness  that  brought  him  to  his 
knees  and  deposited  his  rider  on  to  the 
mass  of  kelp — horse  and  man  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  receding  wave  before  they 
could  right  themselves.  Kate  had  a  little 
lead  on  Tom  from  the  start  and  held  that 
position  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
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course.  But  as  they  drew  near  to  the  win- 
ning post,  the  shouts  and  applause  of  the 
crowd  fired  the  brain  and  gave  impetus, 
even  to  the  deformed  parts  of  the  flea-bitten 
grey,  and  he  bounded  past  the  chestnut, 
grunting  at  every  leap  and  winning  by  a 
length. 

Some  of  the  local  residents  of  the  coast 

joined  the  picnickers.     Among  these  were 

two    friendly    fishermen    who    suggested    a 

sail,    which    suggestion    was    responded   to 

with  alacrity.     A  party  which  accompanied 

the  two  young  fishermen  to  the  jetty  under 

a  point  of  the  horseshoe  bend  was  selected. 

Eight    comprised    the    party,    viz.,   Harry 

Grant,   his  wife  and  two  children,   Maggie 

McLaine,   Gordon   Stirling,   Bullas   and  his 

wife.     Doctor    followed   the    party   to    the 

jetty   uninvited,    and   when    his    obtrusive 

conduct  was  resented  by  his  being  told  to 

stand  back,  as  they  were  entering  the  boat, 

he   sat   with   his   head   erect   and  his   ears 

back,   feeling  very   keenly   the   discourtesy 

shown    him.     When    the    boat    pushed    off 

without  him,  he  stamped  his  forefeet  and 

set  up  such    a  piteous  yelp    that  Maggie's 

sympathy  for  the  dog  led  her  to  cry  out, 

"  Poor  old  Doctor  !  "     He  wanted  no  further 

inducement.     In    a    few    minutes    he    was 

swimming  alongside  the  boat,  so  that  it  was 

imperative   that   they   should   lift   him   in. 

One   shake   by   him   sent   a   briny   shower 
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from  stem  to  stern.  When  Stirling  scolded 
him  for  his  disobedience,  he  looked  at  Maggie 
for  sympathy,  who  said,  "  Never  mind, 
Doctor,"  as  she  stroked  his  head,  "  you 
have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  good  swimmer 
and  rescuer  too  before  to-day,  and  you  are 
worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross." 

The  weather  was  calm  and  the  sea  smooth  ; 
there  was  but  little  wind,  and  they  had  to 
tack  in  order  to  round  the  point,  where 
they  entered  another  small  bay  and  lost 
sight  of  the  picnic  ground. 

The  day  had  become  oppressively  hot, 
sometimes  cloudy,  and  then  the  sun  would 
break  out  and  diffuse  its  rays  of  sickening 
heat,  so  that  one  envied  the  birds  that 
dived  for  the  fish,  and  the  variety  of  little 
fishes  to  be  seen  in  the  pools  among  the 
rocks.  As  the  boat  sailed  lazily  on  her  side, 
the  passengers  drew  their  hands  through 
the  water  and  indulged  in  a  little  spraying 
and  sang  merrily.  But  their  mirth  soon 
yielded  to  fears  of  impending  danger.  A 
flare  of  lightning  around  them  was  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession  by  a  heavy  clap  of 
thunder.  Looking  westward  the  clouds 
toppled  over  the  hill-tops,  with  a  looming 
of  their  projected  angles,  which  were  fringed 
with  fire. 

The  boat  was  turned  and  headed  for  the 
point.  There  was  no  wind.  The  men  had  to 
row  and  progress  was  slow.  The  lightning 
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flashed  again  more  vividly  than  before, 
and  the  thunder  that  followed  was  more 
startling.  The  clouds  gathered  thickly  over- 
head and  produced  a  darkness  that  was 
alarming.  A  tornado  was  raging  in  the 
distance  and  would  soon  overtake  them. 
An  easy  wind  then  preceded  the  approaching 
storm,  and  the  fishermen,  eager  to  make 
round  the  point  to  the  jetty,  hoisted  the 
sails  and  tacked  outwards.  It  was  but  a 
little  distance  to  that  point,  but  every 
minute  seemed  an  hour  in  their  suspense 
and  eagerness  to  out-do  the  storm  which 
was  gaining  upon  them.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  put  their  fears  to  rest.  Looking 
out  over  the  sea  they  could  see  it  being 
thrown  into  restless  heaps.  The  sailors, 
seeing  that  their  chance  of  beating  the 
storm  was  futile,  turned  and  made  for  the 
shelter  of  a  little  rocky  island  standing 
out  conspicuously  in  the  bay. 

The  grim  look  on  those  fishermen's  faces 
was  enough  to  indicate  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Only  fifty  yards  more 
and  they  would  be  behind  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  little  island,  where  there  might 
be  some  chance  of  holding  the  boat  till 
the  storm  had  passed.  But  it  was  almost 
upon  them.  The  women  clung  to  their 
husbands.  Grant  held  his  elder  child  and 
his  wife  nursed  the  younger  one,  which  had 
gone  to  sleep  in  her  arms.  Being  as  it 
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appeared  within  reach  of  the  island,  they 
had  a  feeling  of  security.  The  sails  at  a 
great  risk  were  set  full  for  a  final  dart. 
But  the  blast  came  with  such  amazing 
suddenness  that  the  boat  was  upset  and 
all  thrown  into  the  sea.  All  were  thrown 
clear  of  the  boat  except  Grant,  who  never 
left  his  hold,  but  clung  to  the  nose  of  the 
boat  with  one  hand  and  held  his  child  with 
the  other,  while  his  wife  still  clung  to  him. 
Doctor  grasped  the  sleeping  child  as  soon 
as  it  touched  the  water,  of  which  one  of  the 
men  relieved  him  and  passed  it  to  Grant. 
Grant  had  managed  to  straddle  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  which  lay  on  its  side,  and  held  a 
child  in  each  arm,  keeping  his  hold  of  the 
boat  at  the  same  time,  while  his  wife  now 
clung  to  it.  The  fishermen  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Bullas  and  his  wife,  and  they 
were  soon  hanging  on  to  the  other  end. 
During  this  time  Stirling  was  looking  for 
Maggie.  Doctor  was  swimming  round  dis- 
playing almost  as  much  anxiety  as  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

"  Oh,  where's  Maggie  ?  "  Stirling  cried 
in  a  groaning  breath,  and  dived  again  into 
the  sea. 

Maggie  had  got  under  the  sail,  which 
lay  on  the  surface.  Stirling  soon  appeared 
with  her,  and  they  no  sooner  appeared  than 
the  dog  was  by  their  side.  At  that  moment 
Mrs.  Grant  lost  her  hold  of  the  boat,  which 


'Grant  had  managed  to  straddle  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
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necessitated  the  united  efforts  of  both  fisher- 
men to  restore  her  to  that  position,  so  that 
Stirling  was  left  alone  in  his  effort  to  rescue 
Maggie,  who  was  helpless  in  her  suffocating 
condition  and  looked  as  if  another  immer- 
sion would  put  her  beyond  recovery  or 
result  in  the  drowning  of  them  both.  The 
result  might  have  been  tragical,  if  Doctor 
had  not  appeared  at  that  time  and  place. 
Maggie,  took  a  death-like  grip  of  the  curly 
hair  of  the  retriever,  and,  grasping  Stirling 
with  her  other  hand,  she  was  towed  to  the 
boat.  The  fishermen  recovered  a  rope, 
tied  it  to  the  top  of  the  floating  mast  and 
swam  with  it  to  the  island,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  boat  was  towed  to  shelter  and 
moored  to  a  projecting  rock,  but  there  was 
no  place  to  land.  The  party  clung  to  the 
edge  of  the  boat  to  their  necks  in  the  water — 
Grant,  his  wife  and  children  at  the  bow, 
Bullas  and  his  wife  at  the  stern  to  keep  the 
boat  balanced,  and  one  of  the  men  kept  to 
the  top  of  the  mast  to  prevent  it  from  rising, 
which  would  result  in  the  sinking  of  the 
boat.  Stirling  held  to  the  centre,  never 
leaving  Maggie,  who  had  somewhat  re- 
covered. He  managed  to  seat  her  sideways 
on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  while  he  clung  to  it 
in  a  lower  position,  and  Maggie  by  holding 
on  to  him  kept  her  balance. 

The  storm    raged  furiously;    the    clouds 
burst  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.    The 
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surface  of  the  sea  being  choppy,  the  boat 
played  at  see-saw  in  the  waves.  Doctor 
clung  to  the  boat  so  close  to  Stirling  that 
their  heads  would  meet  with  the  rock  of 
the  boat.  Maggie  would  lose  her  balance 
and  at  times  be  partially  thrown  upon 
Stirling,  when  he  would  feel  her  clutching 
hands  on  his  shoulders  and  her  warm  breath 
upon  his  cheek.  At  first  there  were  dis- 
tressing cries  among  the  women,  then  Stir- 
ling quietened  their  fears  by  exhorting  them 
to  trust  in  God  and  fear  not.  He  prayed 
and  led  them  in  prayer  to  God,  in  whom 
they  found  a  sure  refuge  for  their  souls. 
The  effect  of  his  prayer  was  magical,  for 
there  came  to  them  a  peace  in  the  storm 
"  which  passeth  understanding."  After 
prayer  Stirling  said,  "  Let  us  sing  the  Show- 
man's song,  '  Jesus  Saviour,  pilot  me.' ' 
As  they  sang,  the  storm  passed  over  with 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  came,  and 
the  sun  shone  again  and  glistened  on  the 
white  crest  of  the  waves. 

The  storm  had  aroused  anxiety  in  those 
ashore  for  the  sailing  party,  while  some 
of  the  men  were  allotted  the  work  of  assisting 
the  women  and  children  to  shelter,  others 
started  out  to  look  for  the  boat.  They 
scanned  the  bay,  but  the  boat  was  nowhere 
observable,  for  the  island  hid  it  from  their 
view.  The  absence  of  the  boat  in  the  bay 
produced  a  shock  that  was  overwhelming, 


'Oh,  where's  Maggie?'  Stirling  cried  in  a  groaning  breath,  and  dived 
again  into  the  sea." 
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and  in  their  bewilderment  they  stood  motion- 
less, when  a  gentle  breeze  wafted  the  voice 
of  song  to  them  and  they  distinctly  heard 
the  words  : 

May  I  hear  Thee  say  to  me, 
Fear  not,  I  will  pilot  thee. 

The  men  ran  back  to  the  boats,  where 
they  met  some  of  the  fishermen  and  told 
their  story.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  a 
boat  rounded  the  point  and  was  soon  by  the 
side  of  the  imperilled  party,  rescuing  them 
from  their  uncomfortable  position.  The 
crowd  had  gathered  at  the  jetty,  and  there 
were  many  weeping  eyes  and  anxious  looks 
among  them,  until  they  saw  that  all  had 
ended  well.  The  rescued  party  was  taken 
to  the  big  accommodation  house,  which  at 
this  time  was  full  of  visitors  from  Melbourne. 
There  they  received  all  the  attention  and 
clothing  required,  and  the  whole  of  the  picnic 
party  once  more  gathered  on  the  beach. 
The  horses  were  harnessed  to  their  vehicles 
and  others  saddled  in  readiness  for  an  imme- 
diate start  as  soon  as  tea  was  over. 

The  hilarity  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
picnic  gave  place  to  a  joyousness  of  a 
higher  order,  which  had  the  tune  of  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  their  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, and  a  short  thanksgiving  service  was 
held  on  the  sand  before  tea.  While  at  tea 
Bullas,  than  whom  none  passed  more  quickly 
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from  the  tragic  to  the  humorous  side  of 
an  experience,  somewhat  startled  the  com- 
pany by  dryly  remarking  :  "  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  we  get  a  weddin'  out  of  this  affair 
before  long,  as  we  often  read  of  a  weddin' 
follerin'  a  rescue." 


CHAPTER    XXV 

THE    FIRE    FIEND    AND    THE    ANGEL    OF    LOVE 

THE  month  of  February  is  the  month 
of  bush  fires,  and  of  all  the  months  in 
the  year  this  is  the  one  that  mostly  brings 
dread  and  terror  to  the  bush  settlers.  To 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  awful 
grandeur  of  an  Australian  bush  fire,  no 
description  would  be  adequate  to  describe 
such  a  scene.  Its  destruction  of  home, 
stock,  fences,  and  animal  and  bird  life, 
transforming  the  grandeur  of  a  forest  into 
a  charred  and  blackened  mass  is  simply  awful. 
And  more  awful  still  is  the  agonizing 
tragedy  when  precious  lives  are  enveloped 
by  this  fire  fiend.  Such  is  the  dread  which 
the  summer  brings  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Australian  bush.  There  had  been  no 
bush  fire  in  the  Black  Creek  district  for 
three  years,  and  it  was  considered  that 
when  it  did  come  the  result  would  be  trebly 
disastrous.  And  come  it  did,  breaking  out 
in  the  ranges  to  the  north-west,  one  ex- 
tremely hot  day  in  February.  It  became 
a  forest  fire,  which  always  worked  up  a 
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solid  front,  extending  its  line  as  it  advanced, 
and  although  its  pace  was  not  always  rapid, 
it  was  sadly  sure,  defying  all  human  efforts 
to  defeat  it.  The  fire  burned  for  a  few 
days  in  the  uninhabited  country  before 
it  reached  any  place  of  habitation,  and 
when  it  reached  the  back  selections  covered 
with  dry  timber,  it  spread  from  one  tree 
to  another  fifty  yards  ahead.  The  scene, 
especially  in  the  evening,  was  awe-inspiring, 
though  picturesque.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants sat  up  and  watched  it.  It  was  an 
anxious  and  fearful  night  to  all.  Although 
the  fire  had  died  down  considerably  by  the 
early  morning,  it  was  anticipated  that  with 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  and  the 
rising  of  the  northerly  wind  it  would 
revive  and  reach  the  inhabited  places,  and 
their  expectations  were  fearfully  realized. 

The  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of  fire,  but  was 
soon  hidden,  for  the  sky  was  covered  with 
dense  clouds  of  smoke.  The  roar  of  the 
tornado  of  fire  could  be  distinctly  heard 
miles  distant.  Native  animals  of  the  bush 
joined  with  the  rambling  stock  in  racing 
from  a  death  by  fire,  and  snakes  with  their 
peculiar  instinct  travelled  rapidly  in  search 
of  a  cooler  atmosphere.  The  raging  flames 
in  their  fiendish  ravages  swept  on  rapidly 
as  if  pursuing  those  who  fled  before  them. 
The  men  in  the  township  distributed  them- 
selves among  the  homes  most  in  danger, 
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and  assisted  the  families  in  burning  fire- 
breaks, beating  back  the  flames  and  throw- 
ing water  on  to  ignited  buildings.  The 
exhaustion  inevitable  to  this  work  is  only 
known  to  those  who  have  gone  through 
such  an  experience. 

Stirling,  with  a  handkerchief  round  his 
neck  and  a  broad-brimmed  slouch  hat,  as 
a  protection  from  the  heat,  had  a  strenuous 
day.  The  fathers  and  mothers  could  not 
leave  their  homes,  and  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  conveying  the  children  to  the 
township  for  safety.  With  his  water-bag 
well  filled  and  hanging  to  the  side  of  his 
saddle,  he  would  start  out  for  a  load,  and 
return  with  a  child  in  each  arm  and  one 
straddled  in  the  saddle  behind  him.  He 
would  deliver  his  precious  load  at  some 
home  in  the  township,  and  gallop  off  for 
another  batch.  It  was  now  two  o'clock, 
and  there  was  one  more  home  he  considered 
required  his  assistance  in  this  way. 

As  he  galloped  into  the  bush  against 
the  wind  which  came  through  the  flames 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  was  like  travel- 
ling through  a  furnace,  so  that  at  times 
he  had  to  cover  his  face  and  trust  to  his 
horse  to  carry  him  aright.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  home,  the  wind  rose  and 
assisted  the  flames  in  their  destructive  and 
terrifying  course.  They  leaped  from  tree 
to  tree  and  made  the  forest  trees  crackle 
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and  their  leaves  curl.  The  bush  cattle 
huddled  together  in  a  little  hollow  around  a 
muddy  pool,  while  the  birds  that  survived 
the  smoke  and  heat  winged  their  way  to 
more  favourable  conditions,  and  others  fell 
dead  around  him. 

He  reached  the  place,  to  find  father, 
mother  and  children  struggling  to  save 
their  precious  little  home  and  contents. 
Stirling  laboured  with  them,  beating  back 
the  fire  and  passing  water  on  to  the  roof. 
Then  there  came  an  appreciable  change  of 
the  wind,  which  drove  the  fire  in  another 
direction  and  ended  the  struggle. 

Stirling  looked  round  at  the  effects  of 
the  fire.  Close  to  the  buildings  he  saw 
the  huge  stumps  which  had  ignited,  flaring 
up  among  the  potato  plots.  In  the  grass 
paddocks  the  trees  lay  fallen  across  one 
another.  The  fences  were  obliterated,  and 
the  green  forest,  now  robbed  of  its  verdure, 
was  the  only  mark  by  which  the  selection 
boundary  could  be  identified.  The  change 
of  the  wind  had  worked  advantageously 
to  some,  but  to  others  who  had  felt  secure 
it  meant  disaster.  Shortly  after  this  change, 
this  grim  fiend  travelled  in  leaps  and  bounds 
in  another  direction.  To  Stirling's  horror 
he  could  see  that  it  had  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gillespies,  and  judged  that 
it  would  be  upon  them  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Although  as  a  crow  flies  the  dis- 
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tance  was  not  more  than  three  miles,  the 
tracks  over  which  he  would  have  to  travel 
would  be  more  than  six.  He  knew  that 
Ned  was  away  on  the  roads,  and  was  shocked 
at  what  might  be  the  result  if  no  man  got 
there  in  time  to  help  Mrs.  Gillespie  and 
her  children.  He  galloped  away,  regardless 
of  danger,  amid  fire  above  him,  fire  below 
him  and  fire  round  him.  Trees  were  crashing 
and  fire  showering  about  him  from  those 
burning  overhead. 

His  horse,  instinctively  conscious  of  danger, 
displayed  an  unnatural  strength  and  agility, 
bounding  over  burning  logs  that  lay  across 
the  track.  Stirling  could  hear  the  roar  of 
the  flames,  which  was  like  an  approaching 
tornado.  His  face  was  burned  to  the  colour 
of  a  Red  Indian's,  and  perspiration  streamed 
from  him  and  his  horse.  He  had  reached 
the  well-known  junction  of  the  roads  where 
they  branch  to  the  McLaines  on  the  left 
and  to  the  Gillespies  on  the  right.  He 
conjectured  as  he  rode  that  by  appearances 
the  McLaines  would  be  safe  for  that  day, 
and  headed  his  panting  steed  for  Gillespie's. 
He  had  got  free  from  the  fire  three  miles 
back  and  had  now  but  one  mile  to  do  to 
reach  his  goal.  All  was  clear  in  front  of 
him  until  he  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  home,  when  he  plunged  again  into 
fire.  Here  a  burning  limb  fell  immediately 
in  front  of  his  horse  and  caused  it  to  rear 
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and  swerve.     Under  the  instantaneous  shock 
no  hand  could  have  controlled  the  horse. 
Stirling  lost  his  balance  and  fell  to  the 
track,  and  striking  his  head,  he  lay  uncon- 
scious.    His  horse  galloped  back  into  the 
clear  and  homewards.     Maggie  McLaine  had 
observed  the  change  in  the  wind  and  noticed 
by  the  smoke  that  it  must  be  travelling  in 
the    direction    of    the    Gillespies.      Andrew 
had  left  home  that  morning  to  join  the  fire 
fighters,  and  she  did  not  expect  his  return 
till   evening.     Thinking   Mrs.   Gillespie   and 
children   might  be   in   danger,    she   saddled 
her  pony  and  got  one  of  Andrew's  old  felt 
hats,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  her  head, 
and  started  off.     She  had  only  just  turned 
on  to  Gillespie's  track  when  Stirling's  horse, 
with  reins  dragging,  came  cantering  towards 
her.     The  horse   stopped  on  meeting  with 
the  pony,  and  seizing  the  reins  she  galloped 
back  with  all  speed.     The  roar  of  the  fire 
and  of  the  falling  of  big  trees  reached  her 
as  the  sound  of  thunder,  then  she  saw  the 
forest  as  a  mighty  furnace  before  her,  and 
Stirling  lying  unconscious  in  the  midst  of  it. 
It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  fallen 
in  the  middle  of  the  track  that  he  was  not 
burned  to  death.     The  fire  was  all  round 
him.     He   lay    close   to   the    burning    limb 
which  caused  the  accident,  and  his  clothes 
had  just  ignited.     Doctor,  with  the  anxious 
care  of  a  human  being,  sat  looking  into  his 
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upturned  face.  Where  could  she  tie  the 
horses  ?  Every  standing  object  was  on  fire. 
Taking  the  reins  and  tying  them  together, 
she  said :  "  Here,  Doctor,  hold  them." 
The  dog  held  the  horses  in  their  frantic 
terror  and  managed  them  in  a  skilful  man- 
ner. 

Maggie  took  the  water-bag  from  Stirling's 
saddle,  got  on  her  knees  and  raised  his 
head  to  her  lap  and  moistened  his  lips  and 
cooled  his  brain ;  she  bathed  his  temple 
for  some  time,  then  a  huge  tree  came  crash- 
ing down  close  by  and  shook  the  earth. 
This  had  a  reviving  effect  on  the  uncon- 
scious man.  Maggie  raised  his  head  on 
her  arm  and  put  the  water-bag  to  his  lips 
and  he  drank  as  he  was  recovering  conscious- 
ness. Then  he  opened  his  eyes  in  a  be- 
wildered gaze  upon  Maggie's  face  and  asked 
'Where  am  I?"  Then  he  noticed  the 
two  horses  and  dog  standing  near  him,  and 
looking  up  again  into  Maggie's  face,  "  Where 
am  I  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

4  With  Maggie,  Mr.  Stirling,  and  a  wall 
of  fire  around  us,"  she  answered. 

As  he  lay  there  with  his  shoulders  raised 
to  her  lap  and  his  head  on  her  arm,  he 
felt  that  the  flow  of  love  which  had  been 
arrested  in  its  course  by  his  regard  for  her 
late  lover,  and  then  for  herself  in  consider- 
ation of  his  tragic  and  heroic  death,  was 
finding  an  outlet,  and  stretching  out  both 
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his  arms  he  drew  Maggie's  face  down  to 
his  and  kissed  her.  But  this  was  no  time 
nor  place  for  sentimentality.  They  were 
soon  mounted  again  and  were  galloping 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  to  Gillespie's. 

When  they  reached  the  house  they  found 
Mrs.  Gillespie  and  her  children  alone.  Ow- 
ing to  the  green  timber  and  the  absence 
of  undergrowth  the  fire  was  not  so  severe 
as  they  had  expected.  The  clear  land  was 
too  barren  to  aid  a  fire  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  potato  plots  made  the  house  secure 
from  the  other.  But  live  cinders  were 
blowing  in  all  directions.  The  two  elder 
children  were  seated  on  the  roofs  of  the 
sheds  and  the  mother  was  carrying  the 
water  and  passing  it  up  to  them  while  they 
quenched  the  sparks  that  fell  on  the  bark 
roof.  Mrs.  Gillespie  was  about  exhausted 
when  they  arrived.  The  sense  of  loneliness, 
with  no  man  to  help,  when  surrounded  by 
fire,  was  enough  to  unnerve  and  overtax 
the  strength  of  any  woman.  The  children 
on  the  sheds  were  the  first  to  see  Stirling 
and  Maggie,  and  cried,  "Oh,  mum,  here's 
the  minister  and  Miss  McLaine."  When 
they  rode  up  to  the  house  Mrs.  Gillespie 
fainted  and  Stirling  carried  her  under  the 
shades  that  were  overhanging  the  creek,  and 
leaving  her  in  Maggie's  care,  carried  water 
to  the  children  and  watched  the  fire. 

The  baby  had  been  left  in  the  kitchen 
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asleep,  but  it  woke  before  its  mother  re- 
turned and  cried  distressingly. 

Stirling  entered  the  kitchen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  it  to  its  mother  and  Maggie, 
when  a  monster  black  snake  six  feet  in 
length  raised  itself  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  flattened  out  its  head  and  hissed  at 
him.  The  reptile,  in  searching  for  a  refuge 
from  the  intense  heat,  had  found  its  way 
through  the  slabs  into  the  kitchen.  The 
scared  child  was  standing  close  by  it  and 
cried  with  fright.  The  moment  the  door 
opened  Doctor  bounded  at  the  snake.  He 
seized  the  deadly  creature  by  the  neck, 
shook  it  into  the  air  with  lightning  speed, 
and  it  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Stirling  gave  it  a  finishing  stroke  and  was 
carrying  it  out  balanced  on  a  stick  as  Maggie 
and  Mrs.  Gillespie  returned  to  the  house. 
The  wind  dropped  and  the  air  was  cooling, 
then  a  heavy  thunder-storm  followed.  It 
rained  solidly  for  an  hour  and  extinguished 
all  the  fires  in  the  district.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  elements  that  could  bring  such 
joy  and  comfort  as  rain  after  a  fire.  The  day 
had  been  an  intensely  strenuous  one.  Since 
morning  it  had  been  a  race  for  life  while 
the  demon  of  destruction  was  riding  on 
wings  of  flame.  But  now  the  scorching, 
exhausting  heat,  which  had  been  as  the 
breath  of  a  furnace,  was  over,  and  the  air 
became  refreshing  and  exhilarating.  The 
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horses,  whose  fetlocks  were  singed,  now  rolled 
in  and  pawed  the  mud.  The  birds  came 
out  from  their  long  hiding  places  and  filled 
the  air  with  music.  How  sweet  is  the  rest 
of  mind  and  body  to  those  who  have  been 
fighting  the  fires  to  hear  the  elements  pro- 
claiming peace. 

While  Maggie  attended  to  her  toilet  in 
the  house,  Stirling  took  a  towel  and  soap 
to  the  creek,  where  nature  afforded  a  greater 
capacity  for  a  splash.  Mrs.  Gillespie  spread 
her  best  cloth  on  her  kitchen  table,  and  her 
guests  considered  that  her  bread  and  butter 
was  of  the  best  and  the  tea  that  was  poured 
from  her  fancy  teapot,  which  was  only 
used  on  special  occasions,  was  of  the  most 
refreshing  kind.  "  Miss  McLaine  and  I  are 
going  for  a  walk  as  far  as  the  dipping  hole," 
said  Stirling  to  Mrs.  Gillespie,  after  tea, 
"  so  we  may  as  well  take  the  tins  and 
carry  back  some  water  for  you." 

As  they  walked  together,  Stirling  with 
tins  in  hands,  they  formed  a  true  picture 
of  a  pair  of  Nature's  unspoiled  children ; 
for  both  of  them  were  absolutely  untouched 
by  that  artificialism  which  forms  so  great 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  so  many.  They  sat 
on  the  washing  bench  near  the  dipping 
hole.  The  valley  was  still  dressed  in  its 
foliage,  for  the  fire  had  not  touched  it,  and 
the  fern  and  the  clematis  stood  there  before 
them. 
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"  I  have  an  attachment  to  this  old  bench," 
said  Stirling  reflectively ;  "I  will  never  for- 
get the  evening  I  sat  here  with  Ned  and 
explained  religion  to  him  and  we  knelt 
and  prayed.  This  old  bench  was  turned 
for  the  time  into  an  altar.  So  it  not  only 
serves  the  purpose  of  cleansing  clothes,  but 
also  for  cleansing  lives,  and  it's  hard  to 
say  what  use  it  might  not  be  put  to.  If 
it  were  only  endowed  with  the  literary  gift, 
it  might  find  material  and  matter  for  an 
interesting  story.  When  we  survey  this 
beautiful  valley  with  its  massive  foliage 
and  running  stream,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  old  bench  would  have  something 
to  work  on.  Then  there  is  poor  little  Ned 
for  the  comedian  of  the  story  and  his  sub- 
sequent conversion,  and  his  good  little  wife 
I  would  have  for  the  heroine,  living  alone 
here  with  the  children  and  managing  as  she 
does  on  such  small  means,  and 

"  Yes,  go  on,  please,  I'm  getting  quite 
interested  in  this  story,"  said  Maggie,  feeling 
that  the  time  had  come  when  she  could 
no  longer  wear  the  mask  that  had  con- 
cealed her  love  and  forbade  familiarity. 

"  And  then  the  love  adventure  to  make 
the  story  complete,"  continued  Stirling, 
turning  his  head  and  gazing  into  the  sky. 

"  Of  course  that  part  of  it  would  be  pure 
fiction,"  said  Maggie  mischievously. 

"  Oh,  no !   I  would  have  the  old  bench 
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to  make  it  a  true  story,"  he  replied.  After 
a  pause  and  a  little  embarrassment  Stirling 
mischievously  said  :  "I  suppose  Ned  used 
to  batch  in  that  place  in  earlier  days  and 
his  sweetheart  would  call  to  see  him  some- 
times and  clean  up  his  camp  as  I  have  known 
some  girls  to  do,  and  they  would  hardly 
find  a  more  choice  spot  than  this  when  they 
looked  for  a  little  diversion,  so  in  that  the 
bench  would  have  the  love  story." 

Maggie  laughed  heartily  and  Stirling 
joined.  "  It's  a  funny  old  world  this,  Mag- 
gie," he  said,  looking  straight  into  her  soft 
blue  eyes,  "  and  it  would  be  a  monotonous 
one  if  everybody  did  everything  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sameness  if  not  tameness  in  love 
making  and  proposals  of  marriage.  I  have 
always  thought  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cover some  new  way." 

"  I  should  think  that  your  fine  originality 
has  suggested  the  method  to  you  long 
since,"  said  Maggie. 

"  No,  not  till  just  now.  Of  course  I 
have  not  needed  it  before,  and  it  has  come 
to  me  as  a  present  help  in  time  of  need." 
They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  their 
expressions  spoke  a  volume  of  intelligence. 

Stirling,  taking  Maggie's  hand,  said,  "  I 
get  my  idea  from  the  fern  and  the  clematis 
growing  there  so  beautifully.  That  cle- 
matis in  course  of  time  has  twined  itself 
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round  and  round  the  fern  and  has  so  grown 
into  it  that  it  looks  as  if  the  two  have  be- 
come one.  They  look  beautiful  as  they  are, 
a  sample  of  nature's  perfection.  To  separate 
them  would  leave  the  clematis  bruised  and 
prostrated  on  the  ground,  while  the  fern 
would  stand  much  disfigured  and  robbed 
of  that  which  had  grown  into  its  life  and 
which  has  contributed  to  its  beauty."  Tak- 
ing both  her  hands  in  his  he  said  :  "  Maggie, 
I  have  loved  you  since  I  knew  you,  and 
have  had  reasons  for  concealing  my  love 
from  you.  Like  the  fern  and  the  clematis 
we  have  grown  into  each  other's  lives. 
To  separate  us,  to  tear  our  lives  apart. 
What  ?  ' 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  she  lay  her  head 
on  his  breast.  They  each  felt  that  the 
floodgate  of  the  reservoir  of  love  that  had 
been  locked  in  their  hearts  was  lifted  and 
the  obstructed  love  course  was  allowed  to 
run  like  a  rapid  through  their  being.  He 
kissed  her  once,  twice,  three  times. 

She  said  :  "  Gordon,  I  do  love  you,  and 
since  you  saved  me  from  drowning,  my 
heart  has  been  bursting  to  tell  you  so." 

4  Well,  but  you  saved  me  too.  For  if 
you  had  not  travelled  on  Gillespie's  track 
to-day,  probably  my  disfigured  body  would 
have  been  all  that  would  have  been  found 
of  me  to  tell  the  tale."  Raising  her  from 
him  and  still  holding  her  hands  in  his, 
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he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Gracious  Deliverer, 
we  have  a  lot  to  thank  Thee  for ;  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  love  and  for  this  meeting. 
Help  us  love  Thee  as  we  ought."  He  drew 
her  to  him  again  and  they  both  wept, 
though  happy  in  each  other's  love.  Then 
they  walked  back  to  the  house. 

On  the  way  Maggie  remarked  :  "I  think 
you  are  improving  wonderfully  as  a  preacher, 
Gordon.  I  got  more  out  of  your  little  ser- 
mon on  the  clematis  than  any  I  have  heard 
you  preach." 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  he,  squeezing  her 
arm ;  "  and  the  offering  I  received  after  that 
sermon  was  the  very  best." 

They  saddled  their  horses  and  said  good- 
bye to  Mrs.  Gillespie  and  the  children. 
She  was  too  kind  a  woman  to  tell  them  they 
had  forgotten  and  left  the  empty  tins  at 
the  creek,  and  perhaps  she  guessed  why. 

They  travelled  homeward  through  the 
trees  that  were  blackened  and  faded,  and 
everywhere  lay  the  fallen  leaves,  and  as 
they  rode  leaves  fluttered  silently  down 
from  above  through  the  tangled  limbs  of 
the  trees.  They  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  missed  Doctor.  He  was  never  known 
to  leave  his  master  unless  sent  on  a  message, 
and  his  absence  created  some  concern.  They 
turned  back,  conjecturing  what  might  have 
happened.  Could  it  be  the  result  of  his 
combat  with  the  reptile  ?  Stirling  won- 
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dered  how  it  could  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  escape  the  venomous  bite.  The 
faithful  dog's  absence  was  ominous.  He 
whistled  and  called,  but  got  no  response. 
Leaving  his  horse  with  Maggie  he  ran  down 
and  looked  first  along  the  creek,  and  was 
shocked  to  find  him  lying  under  a  bower, 
but  a  few  yards  below  the  washing  bench, 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  stretched  out 
dead.  Tears  filled  Stirling's  eyes  as  he 
said,  "  Poor  old  Doctor !  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you  I  fear  that  neither  Maggie 
nor  I  would  have  been  here  to-day.  Faith- 
ful to  the  last  you  gave  your  life  in  the 
defence  of  a  child." 

Walking  past  the  washing  bench  Stirling 
reflected,  "  And  there  is  the  tragedy  of 
the  old  bench  story." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

A   NEW   APPOINTMENT 

A  LTHOUGH,  so  far  back  and  isolated 
jf~V  m  a  measure  from  Melbourne,  the 
Home  Mission  committee  had  convincing 
evidence  that  Stirling  was  a  man  of  value. 
His  quarterly  reports  to  the  committee  showed 
the  rapid  progress  and  permanency  of  the 
work. 

Frequent  reports  of  the  progress  of  the 
mission  sent  by  Harry  Grant  the  corre- 
spondent, made  him  popular  in  places  out- 
side his  own  mission,  and  although  only 
known  to  many  in  this  way,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  missionary  of  exceptional  parts. 
Consequently  when  the  annual  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  March  there  were 
many  applications  for  him  both  from  town 
and  country.  The  executive  committee 
of  Home  Missions  considered  that  such  a 
man  should  be  given  a  larger  opportunity 
for  his  energies.  In  the  back  blocks  he 
had  shown  himself  to  be  pure  gold,  coined 
in  the  mint  of  God,  with  a  true  ring,  and 
in  its  currency  spreading  riches  through 
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the  land.  A  man  having  accomplished  what 
he  had  in  so  short  a  time  and  in  the  face 
of  so  many  disadvantages  might  accom- 
plish still  greater  things  among  the  masses. 
The  committee  therefore  appointed  Stirling 
to  a  suburban  church.  He  received  his 
instructions  accordingly  and  was  asked  to 
be  at  his  new  station  for  the  third  Sunday 
in  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaine  had  decided  to 
retire  from  the  land  at  the  close  of  the 
season  and  remove  to  Melbourne  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  suburban  home. 
This  they  did,  and  in  their  departure  a 
valuable  family  was  lost  to  the  district. 
Accompanied  by  Maggie  they  removed  to 
Melbourne  early  in  March.  Andrew — who 
was  shortly  to  take  to  himself  a  wife — was 
given  full  possession  of  the  farm.  All  felt 
that  Maggie's  departure  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  church,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity generally. 

At  her  departure  many  were  the  gifts 
that  were  bestowed  upon  her  and  expres- 
sions of  goodwill  that  followed  her. 

Stirling  followed  six  weeks  later  amid 
many  expressions  of  affection  from  a  people 
who  felt  most  keenly  the  loss  of  one  who 
had  meant  more  to  so  many  of  them  than 
any  one  who  had  ever  lived  in  their  midst. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

A   RETROSPECT 

THREE  years  have  passed  since  Stir- 
ling and  Maggie  left  us.  It  was 
midnight  and  I  was  alone  in  my  office. 
Having  posted  up  my  ledger  to  date  I  swung 
round  in  my  office  chair  and  gazed  into  the 
fire.  I  sank  in  a  retrospective  mood  and 
my  mind  travelled  back  to  the  first  coach 
journey,  to  my  earliest  impressions  of  the 
bush  and  all  that  has  passed  since  then. 

I  see  it  all  as  exhibited  upon  a  stage. 
Curtain  after  curtain  rises  and  drops,  and 
scene  after  scene  passes  in  panoramic  vivid- 
ness before  me.  What  do  I  see  and  hear  ? 
I  am  on  my  business  round,  and  in  every 
part  of  it  I  see  the  effects  of  Stirling's 
ministry.  I  see  Jim  Gillespie  back  home 
again  at  Wild  Dog  Creek  going  about, 
Bible  in  hand,  helping  his  neighbours  and 
exhorting  them  to  love  and  serve  God  and 
holding  cottage  meetings  on  Sundays.  In 
the  centre  of  the  "Land  of  the  Lonely" 
I  see  a  fence  made  of  crooked  saplings. 
A  wayfarer  pauses  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
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and  finds  in  it  the  directions  to  the  "  Dig- 
ger's Rest."  He  is  slow  of  apprehension. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  He  leans  on  the 
crooked  rail,  hat  in  one  hand  and  pipe  in 
the  other,  and  reads  it  over  several  times. 
Then  he  sees  through  it  all.  Memories  of 
boyhood  flash  through  his  mind  and  his 
rough  hand  removes  the  tear-drop  from  his 
cheek  as  he  passes  on,  thinking  of  home  and 
loved  ones. 

The  curtain  falls  and  I  cannot  trace 
him  to  the  final  results,  but  He  who  is  the 
Way  is  guarding  his  steps.  The  curtain 
is  raised  and  Prince  Billy  is  the  next  scene. 
I  see  where  sin  abounded,  grace  abound- 
ing yet  more.  A  church  is  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Red  Lion.  The  bees  have 
been  at  work  and  produced  honey  in  the 
carcase  of  the  lion.  The  inhabitants  are 
consistently  attending  their  Sabbath  wor- 
ship, where  Brogan  and  Boxall  act  in  the 
capacity  of  stewards,  and  Billy  Penglase  is 
the  man  of  all  works  in  the  interests  of  the 
church.  There  is  a  grave  on  the  hillside 
which  received  the  form  of  one,  "  who  being 
dead  yet  speaketh."  They  still  speak  of 
her  and  her  prayer  at  the  mission  meeting, 
and  the  memories  of  her  inspire  the  hearts 
of  the  worshippers  to  sing : 

Toil  on  and  in  thy  toil  rejoice  ; 
For  toil  comes  rest,  for  exile  home ; 
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Soon  shalt  thou  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice, 
The  midnight  peal,  Behold  I  come. 

And  her  angel  spirit  rests.  .  .  . 

The  curtain  falls  again  and  I  wonder 
where  that  fair  realm  is  ? 

The  curtain  rises  a  third  time  and  pre- 
sents scenes  and  characters  with  which  I 
am  more  familiar.  Harry  Grant  is  still 
going  strong,  preaching  or  teaching  every 
Sunday  and  doing  something  to  help  some- 
body between  school  hours  during  the  week, 
and  has  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  of  the  community.  The  little  church 
is  being  filled  every  Sunday  night. 

The  seat  on  the  end  of  the  pew  nearest 
the  door,  which  was  vacated  by  Jack  the 
steward,  is  now  taken  by  Ned  Gillespie. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  bush  cemetery, 
where  Jack  was  buried.  The  wattles  and 
mimosa  have  grown  and  arched  over  his 
grave  like  the  roof  of  a  cathedral  to  shelter 
it  from  the  winter's  storm  and  summer's 
heat.  Here  also  is  another  grave;  it  is 
only  a  tiny  one.  I  halt  to  read  the  in- 
scription, which  stands  memorial  to  the 
simple  and  sincere  greatness  of  Gordon 
Stirling.  Ned  Gillespie's  little  home  comes 
before  me.  His  industrious  little  wife  is 
rubbing  at  the  clothes  on  the  old  bench 
near  the  dipping  hole,  while  the  children 
roll  in  the  bracken  fern.  Ned  has  erected 
a  strong  guard  around  the  fern  and  the 
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clematis  to  preserve  them  from  injury. 
Since  he  heard  that  they  were  used  for 
another  purpose  besides  his  conversion,  he 
says  there  is  sufficient  divinity  about  the 
fern  and  clematis  to  swear  by  them,  and 
they  are  therefore  worth  protecting. 

Who  is  this  that  passes  before  my  vision  ? 
She  is  hobbling  about  in  spite  of  her  sciatical 
pains,  looking  more  worn  and  troubled. 
It  is  Bullas's  "  missus  "  going  about  attend- 
ing the  sick  and  giving  herself  no  consider- 
ation in  her  anxiety  to  help  others.  She 
is  a  princess  in  disguise.  Like  David  in 
the  wilderness,  anointed  but  not  proclaimed, 
and  through  much  tribulation  is  pressing 
into  the  Kingdom.  Her  royalty,  her  robe 
and  her  crown  are  above. 

Bullas  is  mounted  with  whip  in  hand,  he 
rolls  in  the  saddle  to  the  stride  of  his  horse. 
He  does  not  sit  so  erect  and  his  whiskers 
are  much  whiter,  but  he  is  going  about  as 
usual.  I  see  not  the  slightest  change  in  his 
character  since  the  day  he  came  into  my 
shop  and  suggested  "  Holdin'  a  meetin5  to 
see  about  gettin'  a  parson."  He  is  the  same 
rough,  genial,  good-hearted  fellow,  and  I 
conclude  that  if  he  is  admitted  to  heaven 
it  will  be  solely  upon  the  rule  that  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
one  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

The  school  children,  with  their  bags  hang- 
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ing  on  one  shoulder  and  with  their  rosy 
faces  the  picture  of  health  and  purity, 
stand  looking  through  the  pickets  of  my 
front  garden  fence,  to  where  there  is  a 
little  mound,  bordered  with  violets  and 
strewn  with  forget-me-nots.  And  I  hear 
the  elder  children  explaining  to  the  younger 
ones  all  the  good  things  that  Doctor  did 
when  he  was  alive.  Andrew  McLaine  is 
working  out  in  his  paddock  and  throws 
down  his  grubbing  mattock  to  pick  up  his 
baby  boy  before  he  and  his  wife  select  a 
seat  where  they  partake  of  the  lunch  she 
has  brought. 

I  see  "  Mary  "  and  "  Martha,"  who  never 
change,  going  their  daily  round  of  duty 
and  making  sure  that  the  prophet's  chamber 
is  fully  prepared  for  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  missionary,  and  I  can  hear  the  old 
gentleman  singing  the  doxology.  There  is 
one  more  forest  scene.  In  it  I  see  the  home 
of  the  Goodwins  and  the  pretty  avenue 
leading  to  it.  Joe  Perkins  lives  there  to 
work  the  farm.  The  situation  suits  Joe  to 
perfection,  as  he  is  handy  to  the  meeting 
house.  He  has  developed  into  an  intelligent 
and  interesting  preacher.  There  is  dear  old 
Mrs.  Goodwin  still  keeping  a  feeble  hold  of 
this  life,  and  waiting  at  the  brink  of  the 
river.  Her  path  through  the  shades  has 
been  a  long  one.  He  who  was  dearest  to 
her  was  taken  from  her  long  years  ago. 
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She  sits  and  looks  at  a  large  portrait  hang- 
ing over  the  mantelpiece,  and  as  the  glow- 
ing rays  of  the  setting  sun  steal  through 
the  window  and  reflect  upon  it,  she  ima- 
gines she  sees  the  lips  move  and  hears  him 
whisper,  "  The  day  is  far  spent,  come 
home." 

The  armchair  under  the  window  is 
vacant.  Louise's  physical  autumn  was  soon 
followed  by  the  darker  shades  of  winter, 
through  which  she  passed  to  the  eternal 
spring.  I  see  her  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  a  white 
robe  and  a  palm  in  her  hand.  And  I  hear 
the  voice  that  used  to  sing : 

There  happier  bowers  than  Eden's  bloom, 
Nor  sin  nor  sorrow  knows. 

The  curtain  drops  once  more  and  leaves 
me  wondering  where  ? 

There  is  yet  another  act  before  the  final 
scene.  As  by  magic  I  am  taken  from  the 
forest  scenes  and  thrown  into  one  of  Mel- 
bourne's quiet  pretty  suburbs. 

I  am  taken  to  a  pretty  little  villa  which 
overlooks  a  lake.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McLaine.  The  old  couple  love 
to  sit  about  the  park  in  the  afternoon  sun 
and  chat  with  other  aged  people  and  tell 
of  their  adventures  in  the  bush,  with  the 
familiarity  which  is  characteristic  of  people 
who  have  lived  nearly  all  their  lives  in  such 
places. 
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The  father  still  loves  to  sing  his  evening 
hymn,  and  mother  brings  the  old  book 
down  and  reads  a  few  verses  before  he 
prays. 

It  is  the  Sabbath  evening  and  I  see  before 
me  a  Methodist  church.  By  the  time  the 
pipe  organ  strikes  its  first  chords  the  build- 
ing is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  then 
the  choir  files  in  and  fills  the  gallery. 

The  minister  appears  from  the  vestry, 
and  as  he  stands  erect  before  his  congre- 
gation, I  see  that  he  has  not  changed.  He 
is  the  same  Stirling,  faithful  to  God,  to 
himself  and  to  others.  The  children  and 
young  people  are  seated  in  the  wing  oppo- 
site the  choir.  He  looks  towards  them 
and  his  eyes  lighten  up  as  he  sees  his  wife 
in  her  old  position  among  the  children. 
His  mind  is  carried  back  to  Black  Creek  where 
he  first  met  Maggie.  She  is  in  the  midst  of 
them.  She  claims  them  all  as  her  boys  and 
girls,  and  they  revere  her  gentle  dignity  and 
are  swayed  by  her  love,  that  love  which 
never  faileth. 

I  see  there  another  face,  which  is  familiar 
to  me.  She  sits  by  the  side  of  Maggie.  A 
young  woman  of  eighteen  years.  She  wears 
the  mission  dress  and  veil.  It  is  Grace 
Clifford.  She  has  just  finished  a  college 
course  and  has  started  her  mission  work 
under  Mr.  Stirling.  His  church  has  all 
the  agencies  and  elements  of  a  city  mission, 
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and  Sister  Grace  has  the  work  of  the  relief 
department  under  him. 

With  her  attractive  brown  eyes,  her  fine 
open  countenance,  together  with  her  sym- 
pathetic nature  and  her  passion  to  help 
the  fallen,  she  wins  her  way.  She  enters 
the  homes  of  drunkards,  she  speaks  words 
of  hope  and  cheer  to  the  mothers  and  sings 
to  the  dirty  neglected  children  who  gather 
round  her. 

She  carries  them  food  and  clothing  and 
ministers  to  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Her 
work  is  one  of  pure  love  and,  no  matter 
how  strong  or  frequent  the  drafts  that  are 
made  upon  it,  there  is  still  love  there. 

As  she  sits  with  Maggie  in  the  midst  of 
the  children,  I  see  a  little  head  bob  out 
from  between  them.  It  is  a  little  girl  of 
two  years,  her  brown  eyes  are  bright  and 
sparkling.  They  are  shaded  with  the  mas- 
sive auburn  curls  that  cluster  round  her 
head.  She  is  the  life  and  the  pride  of  the 
home.  Her  father  argues  that  she  could 
not  be  any  other  than  a  perfect  angel. 

For  as  like  begets  like,  what  but  an 
angel  could  be  the  offspring  of  Seraphim  ? 
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The  boys  all  voted  the  stories  so  good  that  the  best  twelve  were  collected  and  are  now 
published. 

THE  SWEETHEART  OF  THE  BUSH 
BY  GEORGE  SARGANT. 

Crown  Svo.    Price  3/6  ,-   posted,  3/9. 

GINGER  TALKS  ON  BUSINESS 
BY  W.  C.  HOLMAN. 

Price,  5/-;     posted   5/4. 

Crown  evo,  extra  cloth  gilt,  235  pages,  with  15  full-page  cartoons,  illustrating  the 
principles  of  Salesmanship,  which  the  "  Talks  "  explain.  In  these  days  of  commercial 
activity,  business  is  becoming  such  a  profession  that  it  needs  preparation  and  study 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems  of  success. 

"  Ginger  Talks  "  is  as  helpful  a  text-book  as  one  could  possibly  get,  but  it  differs 
from  many  text-books  in  that  it  is  fascinating  reading.  It  abounds  in  good  humour, 
hopefulness  and  brilliant  interesting  talk ;  talk  that  is  practical,  helpful  and  human, 

LOTHIAN  BOOK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  £g; 
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BERNARD    O'DOWD'S   WORKS. 

DAWNWARD 

Price,  2/6 ;  posted,  2/7. 

A  few  copies  of  the  original  limited  First  Edition,  published 
by  the  Bulletin  Company,  are  still  available.  Price  on  application. 

"  The  best  book  of  verses  yet  produced  in  Australia."- — T.  G. 
Tucker,  Litt.D.,  Prof,  of  Classical  Literature,  University  of 
Melbourne. 

THE     SILENT     LAND     AND 
OTHER    VERSES 

Price,  2/6;   posted,  2/7.     Bound  in  Half-cloth   Boards,  Gilt    Tops. 
A  few  copies  of  an  Edition-de-Luxe  (limited  to  25),  signed  by  the  author, 

are  still  available.     Price,  7/6. 

"  The  most  arresting  work  of  the  younger  generation  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bernard  O'Dowd." — The  Times,  London. 

DOMINIONS  OF  THE  BOUNDARY 

64  Pages.     Art  Cover.     Price,  i/-;   posted,  i/i. 
"  Mr.  Bernard   O'Dowd  stands  alone  among  modern  Australian 
poets." — The  Spectator  (London). 

POETRY    MILITANT 

An  Australian  plea  for  the  Poetry  of  Purpose.     An  exceedingly 

fine,  sincere  literary  essay. 
Paper  Cover,  i/- ;  postage,  id. 


A  Sonnet  Series. 

Small  ^to.  56 pp..  Deckle-edged,  Antique  Paper.  Price,  3/6;  postage,  id. 
"  It  is  full  of  thought  and  vision.     It  embodies  such  a  bold  and 
luminous  re-valuation  of  the  universe,  as  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  from  the  true  poet." — The  Herald. 

THE    BUSH 

Small    Quarto.    Art   Paper    Cover.     Price,    2/6;   posted,    2/7. 

"  It  is  the  most  significant  of  all  the  poems,  of  any  considerable 
length,  that  Australia  has  yet  produced." — The  Argus. 

"  It  takes  rank  at  once  as  a  great  national  poem.  It  should 
be  bought  and  read,  and  re-read,  by  every  thoughtful  Australian." 
—A.  T.  Strong  in  The  Herald. 

MELBOURNE  AND  SYDNEY. 
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EATING    FOR    HEALTH 

BY   O.    L.    M.    ABRAMOWSKI,    M.D.,    Ch.D. 
(Berlin). 

Cloth  Bound.    Price,  3/6;  posted,  3/9. 
Third  Edition,  greatly  increased  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Huston. 

This  book  is  written  from  actual  personal  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  It  is 
the  evolution  of  a  common -sense  idea  of  disease,  and  a 
natural  system  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 


BY  REV.  A.  W.  TONGE,  M.A. 

Headmaster  Trinity  Grammar  School,  Kew,  Victoria. 
Price,  i/-;  posted,  i/i. 

ORA    ET    LABORA 

BY  REV.  A.  W.  TONGE,  M.A. 
Price,  i/- ;  posted,  i/i. 

THE  TUTORIAL  PRAYER  BOOK 

FOR  THE  TEACHER,  THE  STUDENT,  AND 
THE  GENERAL  READER. 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  NEIL,  M.A.,  AND 
J.  U.  WILLOUGHBY,  D.D. 

Price,  5/-,  posted,  5/4. 
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>E  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
BUTTERFLIES 

BY  W.  J.  RAINBOW,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Entomologist  to  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

300  pages.    Full  doth.    Crown  8vo.     Over  250  illustrations.    Price,  3/6;    posted,  3/9. 

A  thoroughly  scientific,  yet  popular  work  for  all  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  Australian 
Butterflies.  It  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  modem  teacher. 

"  Illustrated  on  a  truly  liberal  scale,  it  should  prove  an  ideal  aid  towards  the  purpose 
intended."— Otago  Witness. 

"Mr  W.  J.  Rainbow's  charming  little  book  fills  a  want  long  felt  by  the  general  natura- 
list, and  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  Lepidopterist,  be  he  beginner  or  expert." — Herald. 

"  A  model  of  arrangement  and  sound  work." — Publishers'  Circular. 

MOSQUITOES:    THEIR   HABITS    AND 

DISTRIBUTION 

By  W.  J.  RAINBOW,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Entomologist  to  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

A  neat  booklet  of  64  pp.,  well  illustrated,  dealing  with  this  interesting  pest  and  its 

extermination. 
Price,  1/6;    postage,  id. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  little  book." — Sunday  Times. 

"  This  little  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  with  '  The  Study  of  Australian  Butterflies, 
by  the  same  careful  writer." — Ballarat  Courier. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  Nature  Study." — The  Herald. 

"  It  gives  within  a  small  compass  an  astonishing  amount  of  interesting  and  well- 
arranged  information.  The  book  is  very  readably  written,  is  well  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous clear  figures,  and  should  appeal  to  a  large  body  of  readers." — Australian  Naturalist. 

AUSTRALIAN    MINIATURES 

Price  i/-  each. 

SEA  SPRAY  AND  SMOKE  DRIFT,  BY  ADAM  LINDSAY  GORDON. 

POEMS,  BY  HENRY  C.  KENDALL. 

POEMS,  BY  BERNARD  O'DowD. 

POEMS,  BY  WILLIAM  GAY. 

POEMS,  BY  JENNINGS  CARMICHAEL. 

MATESHIP,  BY  HENRY  LAWSON. 

THE  STRANGER'S  FRIEND.  BY  HENRY  LAWSON. 

POEMS,  BY  JESSIE  MACKAY. 

BUSH   BALLADS  AND  GALLOPING   RHYMES,  BY  ADAM 

LINDSAY  GORDON. 

RUBAlYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  The 
POEMS,  BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 
BLUE  SKY  PHILOSOPHY,  BY  W.  T.  PYKE. 

Also  bound  in  ooze  leather,  1/3  each. 

The  verses  in  these  volumes  are  the  very  best,  and  wherever  possible  the  authors 
themselves  have  specially  selected  the  verses  they  wish  to  be  printed.  Therefore,  these 
booklets  contain  only  their  living  work — the  cream  of  these  authors.  The  set  should 
be  purchased  straight  away  by  all  good  Australians,  and  further  copies  sent  to  friends. 
No  other  books  yet  published  in  Australia  are  at  once  so  suitable  for  your  reading,  or 
make  such  exquisite  little  gifts  for  friends.  They  make  beautiful  little  books  for  the 
pocket,  and  are  able  to  be  carried  around  and  read  during  leisure  moments. 

MELBOURNE  AND  SYDNEY. 


SATYRS   AND  SUNLIGHT 

BY  HUGH  McCRAE. 

2nd  Edition,  cloth  bound,  crown  8vo.  Price,  3/6;  posted,  3/8. 
Readers  of  Australian  verse  will  remember  the  sensation  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  limited  edition  of  these  poems,  illustrated  by  Norman 
Lindsay.  This  second  (unillustrated)  edition  brings,  as  the  Herald  says, 
"  one  of  the  best  books  of  recent  Australian  verse  within  the  reach  of 
the  general  public." 

POEMS 

By  HUBERT  CHURCH. 
Crown  Svo.    Antique  Paper.    Bound  in  Full  Cloth.     Price,  3/6;  posted,  3/9. 

"  In  Hubert  Church  we  have  a  poet  who  worthily  upholds  the  highest 
traditions  of  Australasian  poetry.  Grandeur,  simplicity,  tenderness  and 
power  are  all  reflected  in  this  fine  collection  of  poems." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

SEA  AND  SKY 

By  J.  LE  GAY  BRERETON. 

Small  Quarto.  Edition  limited  to  500  copies.  Price,  3/6;  posted,  3/8. 
Any  lover  of  Australian  verse  unacquainted  with  Mr.  j .  Le  Gay  Brere- 
ton's  work  has  a  real  pleasure  in  store.  The  poems  in  this  collection 
are  unique,  and  as  the  Bulletin  says,  "  Such  careful  work,  so  delicately 
done,  is  a  rare  portent  in  our  vague  Australian  sky." 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  GAY 

With.  Biographical  Sketch  by  J.  Glen  Oliphant. 
Bound  in  Full  Cloth,  Gold  Blocked,  Gilt  Top.     Crown  Svo.     Price,  3/6; 

posted,  3/9.  The  authentic  and  only  complete  edition. 
This  Scotch  born  poet,  driven  like  so  many,  before  and  since,  to  seek 
health  across  the  sea,  has  left  a  rare  memorial  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
We  cannot  call  him  an  Australian  poet.  "  His  poetry,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  was  universal,  not  local,  and  might  have  been  written  any- 
where," but  as  his  life  was  linked  with  Australia,  we  are  glad  to  count 
him  among  her  sons,  and  to  remember  that  he  found  under  her  skies 
greater  spiritual  peace,  and  a  measure  of  physical  strength  sufficient  to 
leave  this  legacy. 

AUSTRALIANS  YET 

BY  GRANT  HERVEY. 

Crown  Bvo.    254  pages.    Clearly  printed  on  good   white  paper,  and  attractively  bound 

Lettered  in  gold.    Gilt  top.    Price,  3/6 ;    post  free,  3/8. 

"  This  is  a  volume  of  vigorous  ballads,  chanting  the  praise  of  Australia,  a  creed  of 
hard  work,  and  a  love  of  women,  in  long,  rollicking  lines.  He  sings  manfully,  with 
a  good  ear  for  a  chorus." — Times. 

ROSEMARY 

THAT'S  FOR  REMEMBRANCE. 
BY  ELEANOR  MORDAUNT. 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Contentment,"  "  A  Ship  of  Solace,"  etc.,  etc. 
Crown  Bvo.    204  pages.    Bound  in  Cloth.     Gold  Blocked. 

Price,  2/6;    posted,  2/9. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  book,  written  in  a  most  refreshing  style.  It  is  so  full  of  sunny 
and  happy  thoughts,  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is  best  in  life  that  one  lingers  over  its  pages." 
— Birmingham  Daily  Post. 
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~r  PRACTICAL  AUSTRALIAN  COOKERY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

KEEYUGA    COOKERY    BOOK 

BY  HENRIETTA  C.  McGOWAN. 
(Of  The  Age  and  The  Leader.) 

Price,  1/6;     posted,  1/8. 
Strongly  Bound  in  Grease-proof  Cloth. 

This  is  the  long-lopked-for  Australian  Cookery  Book.  Once  used,  you  will  find  it  a 
practical  necessity  in  your  kitchen.  Every  recipe  has  been  tried,  proved  and  found 
good.  It  is  well  printed,  clearly  written,  and  the  directions  can  easily  be  followed. 


A  BOOK  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE.    WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  GIRLS. 

WOMAN'S     WORK 

BY  HENRIETTA  C.  McGOWAN. 
MARGARET  C.  CUTHBERTSON. 

Price,  i/-;   posted,  i/r. 

The  Publisher  has  pleasure  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  book  of  such  eminent  import- 
ance and  usefulness  as  this  book  on  Woman's  Work. 

The  aim  of  the  writers  has  been  to  set  before  the  prospective  worker  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  she  may  secure  the  work  best  suited  to  her.and  some  idea  of  the  remuner- 
ation she  may  expect  to  receive  as  a  return  for  her  investment  of  time,  study,  work  and 
money. 

The  V.TI  ters  are  probably  the  two  most  able  women  in  Australia  for  the  subject  in 
hand.  Miss  H.  C.  McGowen,  by  her  long  experience  in  connection  with  the  Age  and 
Leader,  has  been  brought  into  close  practical  touch  with  the  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  private  women  workers,  while  Miss  Cuthbeitspn,  in  her  capacity  of  Inspectress  of 
Factories,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this  particular  class  of  work 


THE  MEN  OF  TOMORROW 

BY  EDITH  C.  ONIANS 

(Illustrated). 
Price,  5/- ;  posted,  5/4. 

MELBOURNE  AND  SYDNEY. 
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PERADVENTURE 

BY  ARCHIBALD  T.  STRONG. 

164  pages.     Post  410.     Printed  on  art  paper,  with  attractive  paper  cove 
Price,  3/6  ;   posted,  3/9. 

A  book  that  is  a  pleasure  to  handle  as  it  is  an  education  and  inspiration 
to  read.  Mr.  Strong  does  not  belong  to  the  School  of  Dryasdust,  he 
treats  his  books  as  human  documents,  and  his  literary  friends  as  beings 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  breadth  of  his  range  and  the  freshness  of  this 
point  of  view  are  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  his  Essays,  which  range 
from  "  The  Devil  "  to  "  The  Faith  of  Shelley,"  and  from  "  Rabelais  " ' 
to  "  Neitzsche." 

"  Both  in  its  grave  and  gay  moods  the  book  is  one  of  unusual  charm." 
— Literary  World. 

THE  DARK  TOWER 

BY  ALAN  D.  MICKLE.  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GREAT  LONGING." 

Bound  in  Art  Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     152  pages.     Price,  3/6;  posted,  3/8. 

"  The  Dark  Tower  "  is  a  new  and  original  volume  of  short  essays 
stimulating,  good,  attractive.  All  thoughtful  people  who  are  interested 
in  living  thought  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  new  book. 

These  essays  deal  with  a  variety  of  things  and  people,  but  the  value 
of  this  book  lies  in  the  author's  forceful  sincerity  and  his  advocacy 
of  fearlessness  in  thought. 

SOME  OF  THE  BEST  CHAPTERS  :  The  Supreme  Virtue ;  To  stoy 
and  Turgeneiff  ;  Don  Quixote,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Hamlet ;  Hledda 
Gabler  ;  Nietzsche  ;  William  Blake  ;  Pontius  Pilate  ;  Gallio  ;  Cleo- 
patra ;  The  Venus  of  Milo  ;  The  Sphinx. 

"...  gives  the  impression  of  genuine  sincerity." — Athenceum. 

"  A  book  worth  buying  and  worth  keeping." — The  Triad. 

"  Those  who  have  read  '  The  Great  Longing  '  will  welcome  Mr.  Mickle's 
latest  work,  as,  indeed,  anything  that  comes  from  his  pen.  He  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  philosophical  essayists,  and  is  doing  more  for  Australian 
literature  than  all  the  many  poetasters  and  their  kind  who  yearly  publish 
many  books,  but  write  little  poetry.  Regarded  only  for  their  literary 
merit  his  essays  have  high  place.  ...  It  is  good  for  Australian  literature 
to  have  the  books  of  Mr.  Mickle,  which  will  win  him  permanence  of  posi- 
tion. He  is  making  a  very  real  and  valuable  addition  to  the  best  in  our 
literature." — Hobart  Daily  Post. 

"  Certainly  a  striking  little  book." — The  A  ustralasian. 

NO  BREAKFAST;  OR,  THE  SECRET  OF  LIFE 
By  "  Gossip." 

Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  94  pp.  Antique  paper.  Attractive  cover 
in  two  colours.  Price,  i/~;  posted,  i/i. 

When  a  book  of  this  description  goes  into  a  Fifth  Edition  we  realize 
that  the  gospel  it  preaches  is  one  that  has  been  accepted  and  proved  to 
be  true  by  thousands  of  readers.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  con- 
siders that  this  is  the  actual  story  of  a  man's  own  experience.  Gossip 
writes  of  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  he  has  proved  it — is  proving  it  every  day. 

"  This  little  book,"  says  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  "  has  been  a 
continuous  success  since  its  first  appearance  in  1905,  and  it  deserved 
to  be  so,  for  the  argument  is  lively,  sound  and  helpful  throughout.  It 
is  a  vigorous  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  The  plea 
is  for  more  simplicity,  for  moderation  in  all  things." 

How  to  live  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  :  Those  are  the  problems 
that  confront  every  one  of  us.  This  little  volume  helps  to  solve  them. 
Vou  will  be  glad  to  read  it. 
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